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Wien Didu't Say a Smale Werd 
All Evening” 


OW could I? I didn’t even 
know what they were talking 
about.” 

Well, Ralph, I 
ut that.” 
Mt how was I supposed to know 
they were going to talk literature 
art? If they had discussed real 
I could have chatted with 
tasily—all evening. %s 
isiness, always business! If you 
a big enough real estate man 
i know how to forget business 
talk of other things in company!” 
never felt so uncomfortable in 
life,” he said ruefully. “Couldn’t 
follow the drift of things. What 
pall that discussion about some 
who was killed in the war?” 
Really, Ralph—you should keep 
abreast of things. I was sur- 
i that you didn’t contribute at 
sone idea or opinion to the whole 
ag’s discussion.” 
turned to her, curiosity and ad- 
#0n mingling in his smile. “You 
Certainly a shining light tonight, 
You more than made up for my 


at 


wouldn’t brag 


ny Wives Are Keeping Pace 
th Successful Husbands 
—This Pleasant Way 


Was grateful for her husband’s praise, 
=pe Was quick to observe this. He 
closer to Peg, glad that he had suc- 
Sm diverting attention from himself 
Were the prettiest and the cleverest 
at that dinner, dear,” he added 
@ pity it is that we business men 








cannot find the time to devote to books and 
reading. Now women—” 

“One moment, Ralph, I know what you 
are going to say—something about women 
having more time But, my dear, you 
know that for the modern woman that is 
not so! Let me tell you the secret of it all 
Do you remember that Elbert Hubbard’s 
Scrap Book I purchased several months 
ago? You were rather skeptical about it. 
Well, I have been reading it in my spare 
moments ever since.” 

“That sounds interesting. Tell me more 
about it.” 


The Famous Elbert Hubbard 
Scrap Book 


By the time they reached home, she had 
told him all about the unique Scrap Book 
How Elbert Hubbard, many-sided genius, 
began it in youth and kept it throughout 
life. How he added only the choicest bits 
of inspiration and wisdom—the ideas that 
helped him most—the greatest thoughts of 
the greatest men of all How the 
Scrap Book grew and became Hubbard’s 
chief source of ideas—how it became a 
priceless collection of little masterpieces— 
how, at the time of his death, it represented 
a whole lifetime of discriminating reading. 

Imagine it! This Scrap Book has now 
been published and anyone can have a copy. 
Do you know what that means? You can 
get in a few minutes’ pleasant reading each 
evening what it took Elbert Hubbard a 
whole lifetime to collect! You can get at a 
glance what Hubbard had to read days and 
days to find. You can have the finest 
thoughts of the last twenty-five hundred 
years in one wonderful volume. If you read 
in the Scrap Book occasionally, you'll never 
be uncomfortable in company again. You'll 
be able to talk as intelligently as any one. 


May We Send It to You for 
FREE Examination ? 


The Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book radiates 
inspiration from every page It contains 


ages 


5 


ideas, thought excerpts, 


epigrams 


ages poem 
selected from the master thinker 
of all It represents the best of a life 
time of discriminating contains 
choice selections from 50 reat 
There is nol a ct 
whole volume 
This Scrap Book is a 
Roycroft book-making 
Venetian style—a page 
printed in two colors on 
paper. Bound 
with linen tape 


ages 
reading 
writers 
mmonpiace sentence in the 
fine example 
The type is set 
within a 
fine, tinted 
style and 


page 
book 


scrap-book tied 


Examine it at our expense! The coupon 
entitles you to the special five-day examina 
tion—if you act at once. Just send off the 
coupon today, and the famous Elbert Hub 
bard ocrap Book will go forward to you 
promptly. When it arrives, glance through 
it. If you aren't inspired, enchanted 
simply return the Scrap Book within the 
five-day period and the examination will 
have cost you nothing. Otherwise send only 
$2.90, plus few cents postage, in full pay 
ment. 

We urge you to act now. We want you 
to see the Scrap Book, to judge it for your 
self. Mail this coupon TODAY to Wm 
H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors, 
Dept. 7911, 50 West 47th Street, New York 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors, 
Dept. 7911, 50 West 47th Street, 
New York City. 
“) feee euagninns 
Scrap Book in 
Within the 


return the Scray 


$s postage, ir 
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With the DECEMBER Issue a ‘New EDITOR Comes to McC 'LURE’S 


na 


k 


A NEW O. HENRY | 


Don’t laug 


judge for 
Like him th 


By | 


BATTERED ARMOR 


fought u 
and the 
ARIEL—1 


an actre 


POLICY NUMBER 


TWO 
SUDD 
| ord Arvsle 


the theater 
I ate that oO 


and to have them work with him in the making of a magazine. 


Herve is just a hint of what the December stories and features will be: 


ARTHUR SULLIVANT HOFFMAN 


nown to many of you, through his guidance of Adventure for years 


mast, as an editor who likes to get really acquainted with his veaders 


FICTION YOU'LL LIKE 


“ HAND 
By DAVID R. SOLOMON 


h. 


yourself. Wi are so sure you Ll 


Read his stories first and then 


vat weve gwing you, all at once 


Three Stories 
(DWARD L. McKENNA 


proverbial in a land of fair wonc 





chips on her father’s table. 
About a boy who 


p from the slums to a judgeship 






‘THE GOLONEL “DEALS 


The story of dessamine, whose beauty was 
mn, and 


whose fortunes in love depended upon poker 


Mietet battle off all | THE APPLE- TREE SAGE 

he love tale of'a musician and | By MANUEL KOMROFF 

ro —— “ae P One day dimmie Collier threw down his 
[WO BILLION AND tools and went home to sit under the apple- 


dust a human story. 
~ eA exe Vs ; wanted was a new life. 
ENLY: AT “NEw YorK 

By F. “R. BUCKLEY 
y escorts a beautiful woman from 


to her home. Was it Romance ov 


pened the door and invited him in? make you chuckle, and think. 


SPECIAL 


3 


FEATURES 


tree, while he doped it all out. What he 


Then veporters came—and then came also 
Mrs. Van Born, devoted to the “higher life. 
How the world and the law treated dimmie, 


the modern prophet, is a story that will 


How SHALL A MAGAZINE HANDLE THE SEX QUESTION? 


vrder to get the best possible answer McCluvre’s has secured the judgment of hundreds of prominent people 


side 5 


b« th 


women wh 


[Troubet ch 


By \ 


of the Atlantic— college presidents, bankers, senators, railway presidents, representative men 
ose judgment ws most respected. Among writers those who responded are Bernard Shaw, Wil 
Arnold “Bennett, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, W. J. Locke, Irvin 5. Cobb, Nalbro Bartley, George Ade, Amelie 
coy, Albert Payson Terhune, Ernest Poole, Lincoln Steffens, Virginia Frazer Boyle, Ben Ames 
Williams and scores of others. 
‘TR AV} ‘| ING | IGI {7 “Mauch has been written about 
d shuli wil s +) re 
nie ae BOBBY JONES 
LGERNON BLACKWOOD 
but here is the intimate picture « f both the 


writer discusses the 


: F “ 
man and the golfer, written by Nan C 


Reilly, 


ches of poverty Fy the only woman golf-editov in the U. 3. 
As to the Christmas issue as a whole tts contributors are your best guide. 
LLEWELLYN HUGHES VIRGINIA SWAIN §. B. H. HURST _ 

RUDOLPH FISHE! JAMES. H. COLLINS ANDREW A. CAFFREY 
F. R. BUCKLEY HELEN SCHERMERHORN YOUNG LOUISE RICI 
PERCIVAL CHRISTOPHER WREN F. R. BECHDOLI and still others 


December McCLURE’S on sale NOVEMBER 17th 
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Is This Shorthand 


hours 
a position? 


what users 


Can I Really 
ove blaeliitatyad 











mercial purpose? At 
complete accuracy ? 
without hesitation or error? 


Say. 


the rate of 80 to 120 words a 


Can] Take Dictation 


Fast Enough? 





studying to be a secretary and “IT am using Speedwriting every day in my 

from a Conventional Course I was position of private secretary and am surprised 

ng. beca I found Speedwriting was and delighted with the ease with which I take 
s easier to learn and to read, even when dictation My employer has noticed the im 

> a . provement and has commented on the time 

notes are “cold I finished the Speed saved. He is a busy man and likes to finish 

ng Course in 24 hours, but began to his dictation as quickly as possible Speed- 

t after two hours’ study.” writing saves time.” 

Miss Bessie Miller, Morristown, Minn. | Maud H. Wheeler, Washington, D. C., 


Mslibieutaule 


for a Position? 








Will it Help 


an Executive? 





When I first ndertook my course of a his is not only a_ system _lor the ste- 
dy with you, I mentioned the fact that nographer and the clerk I feel that it is a 
purpose in doing so was to be aided by great time and money saver for the business 
r course to accept a position I had long executive; that the bigger the man and the 
tted, and which I found would be mine if | larger his activities, the broader the ramifi 
d master shorthand within a month. cations of the work which he directs, E 
t gives me great pleasure to be able to GREATER IS : HIS REAI NEED OF 
tm you that I am now in this position SPEEDWRITING 
anne a te thay . ; -_ oe Pa a me “EVERY ACTIVI EXECUTIVE AND 
lor yo € aluable help or J = : a. 
lowe my g fortune, in a great mea- | BUSINESS MAN SHOULD HAVE IT 
your course which is so easily mas- 
Minna Kaufman, Wooster, Mass. | 


t Approved 


by Educators? 





Cota aren 
icom-jitie(oel tee 





from the pedagogical standpoint, Speed-. | “Altho it is undoubtedly true that this 
mimg is sounder in principle ind method system is of inestimable value in the busi- 
A anything of similar character I have ness worid, it is the field of study where 
tmet with. It seems too bad that people the student must get his knowledge from le« 
Mist waste so much time trying to learn the tures that this system appeals most to me 

mous ‘pothook’ systems when here is some- The rapidity with which some of the lec 

"80 simple.’ turers speak makes it almost impossible to 
p | take notes that will be easily read, but this 
Boned W. Brock. Hyde Park Hich School | system obviates all that trouble.’ 


Chicago, Ill. | 
Send for the Sp 


—— facts about this amazing shorthand—how 
‘an write it naturally as you write longhand 
Py Same a-b-c’s! How a few hours at home 
make you an expert Speedwriter. How you 


8 qualify quickly for a position. How you can 
— use of Sveedwriting to save time 

Tease efficiency in your own work. How 
medwriting is endorsed all over the English 
raking world by educators, business authoriti-s, 
How growing thousands 


the press. 


edwritin 


The NATURAL Sri 


Kathryn Bird, M auk Wi 


Book— FREE 


PAT. OFF 


ORTHAND 


acclaim it the perfect shorthand for every 
purpose. 
The Speedwriting book is yours free. 


the coupon or write TODAY. 
BRIEF ENGLISH SYSTEMS, Inc. 
200 Madison Ave., Dept. 82-L, New York City 
flso Offices at: 1415 Royal Bank Building, Toronto, 
Ontario. Transport Hous Smith Square 
Westminster, London, En 


Mail 


land 


S 


TOO Easy ? 


HAT is this amazing shorthand that you write in the simple 


letters of the alphabet? That you can learn at home in 72 
or less? Is it really practical? Will it qualify you for 
Will you be able to write it fast enough for every com- 


minute ? 
Can you actually read back notes even years later 


No wonder Speedwriting seems too good to be true! 
Read these typical expressions from the thousands of 
men and women in every field who acclaim Speedwriting the greatest 
advance in the history of shorthand. 


With 


But read 


Is it Thoroughly 


Accurate ? 





“In teaching and taking notes, Speedwrit 
ing is of inestimable value Ever before 
I had completed the Course, I took a report 


of one hour and ten minutes, and in trar 





scribing my notes, I found l ne word 
that was not readily intelligib I was abl 
to complete the work months a1 I 
must say that I found the study a most ex 
cellent training for the mind in lertness 
concentration ar ntrol.”’ 

Mrs. Amy W. Hotchkiss, Peeksi 7 


Is it Useful to a 


Professional Man? 





“1 do not see how 1 student, teacher 
writer, or an professional man could af 
ford to be without Speedwriting It mpl 
makes one three times as efficient in al 
writing and note making This means o1 
can do the work of three In my work it 
necessary to think and write at the same 


time This is impossible with other systems 


Methodist Epi pal Church, Isl Kan 


Is it Better than 


Other Systems? 





“T began using Speedwriting fter & hours 
of study, and I find it quicker to learn an 
harder to forget th ul her y ste I 
never had an trouble reading my notes, eve 
vhen my notes are ‘cold.’ The fact that 
Speedwriting can be written wit} t 1 ar 
on the typewriter is a table 4 t it 
favor.’ 

Stephen Kern Moun . iw on 


Pr See ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee 


! Brief English Systems, Inc., 200 Madison Ave., 
: Dept. 82-L, New York City. 

8 I do want to know more about Speed 
t ing Ye r ser me the free book wit 
i out obligation on my part 

! 

} Name 

' 

| - 

I Addre 

' 

' City State 
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The AUTHOR! AUTHOR! Pag 


(We an ae author of The Man 
A She Sent Away, is a_ well-known 
magazine writer. He was born in Den- 
irk and went to sea in a Russian full- 
rigger at the age of tourteen 
deserted her in New Zealand,” he says, 
ind spent the following eight years in 
ind around the South Seas the while I 
is engaged in pearl-fishing, mining, hik- 
ing in New Zealand and the South 
\ustralian desert, chambermaiding to a 


shipload of army mules to South Africa 
ind sailoring before the mast. A Swedish 


bark brought me to America where I 
deserted and turned woodsman in the 
Redwood country I like to hike and 
this year I walked from New York to 
Illinois to find. out if Sinclair Lewis was 
right He wasn’t—I like the Middle 
West. My hobbies are deep sea fishing 


ind Argentine tango and I’m pretty fair 
il both 


he 
Carol Denny Hill, who contributes /?t’s 
Different In Paris-to this issue, is the 
iuthor of the sophisticated college ro- 


mance “Wild,” now -or the bookstands, 
which appeared serially in McCLurRe’s. 
She is one of many young writers of tal- 
ent introduced to the public by the new 


McCiure’s. Miss Hill is a Barnard girl 
ind is the wife of Drew Hill. 
ee) 


Chief Buffalo Child Long Lance, au- 
thor of Princes Go West, is Chief of the 
Blood Band of Blackfeet at Cardston, 
Alberta In 1907,” he writes, “William 
F. Cody (Buffalo Bill) selected my band 
of Indians to make a tour with him. Dur- 
ing that year’s tour I saw white people 
living in their own environment and I de- 


cided to be educated like them. After 
graduation from the Manlius Military 


\cademy, I was appointed to West Point 
by President Wilson, but I relinquished 
this appointment to go overseas as a pri- 
vate in the Canadian Infantry. I was 
wounded in the Battles of Vimy Ridge 
ind After three years I returned 
home as a Captain of Infantry. Since 
then I’ve contributed articles on Indians 
ind the West to Cosmopolitan, Mc- 
Ciure’s, Good Housekeeping and other 
magazines. I expect to have two books 
published soon.” 


Lens 


a 


Helen E. Brehm, author of The Con- 
juering Heroine, says: “I am twenty-five 
ind unmarried. At the University of 
lilinois I accumulated an A. B. and M. A 
ind two years of University-teaching 
experience. Last year I came to New 
York to really learn the writing business 
The third day out from my Greenwich 
Village garret, I had a job in a fiction 
house, and have since been studying the 
intimate home life of the magazine.” 





For November 
McCLURE’S 


(2) 
Ne. 358 . Rank. Sergeant, ‘ 
Name Hevve Sohwedersky, 
of the tutelligenee Corps (American) 
«50.85 is authortred 


te proceed in the course of bis duties, either in 
~ plain clothes or uniform, by day or night, inte 


any partof.... . Tretadine 

tu itdings. camps, or docks, and also to carey out 

any duties Connected with his work as a mem 

hor of the Intelligence Corps., 

N. Be -This pass is not valid unless vise by the 
intelliget ce officer 


52 OpSnon 


on the first of each month. ~~ 
<Any. alterations of this pass (four 
pages) renders it wold, ~ 





facsimile of Hervé 


We show above a 
Schwedersky’s passport which he used 
when he served with the Intelligence 
Corps and the Twenty-Seventh Division 
in France. “I was educated in Paris,” 
he says, “and have traveled extensively 


I’m an anti-prohibitionist. I re- 
fuse to have virtue forced upon me; I 
want to fight for it—and fall some- 


times. Quant a vous, mesdames! 1 
like you all; blondes and brunettes; with 
or without dimples.” The Beautiful Spy 
is based upon actual experiences of Mr. 
Schwedersky in his work in Paris with the 
Intelligence Corps. 


"kee 


Leonard Lupton, despite his mere 
twenty years of age, has already con- 
tributed stories to Blue Book, Popular 


Magazine, and now brings to Mc- 
Ciure’s his story /f You'd Bet Ten 
Dollars. “It was born in Newburgh, 


N. Y. in 1907,” he says, “and have lived 
there since except for one year in the 
mountains some time ago, thanks to poor 
health. I learned there to appreciate the 
outdoors and I slip back to the moun- 
tains whenever I have a chance. That 
year in the mountains ‘had a great deal to 
do with the development of the writing 
streak, which cropped out later in high 
school and at a course at New York 
University last year. There a very fine 
gentleman taught me some of his ideals 


and I have tried to follow the path that 
he pointed out.” 


6 








Edwina Levin MacDonald was bor: 
educated and married in Louisiana 4 
taught school in Louisiana and Okd.- 
homa,” she writes us from Florida, “gy 


then went on the stage. The old Ney 
York Theater and I retired together 
from ‘legitimate’ business. I belieye | 


spoke the last line in the last fulldeng} 
play in that house, now Loew’s Picture 


House, and I know that that was th 
last line I spoke on the stage. I’ve wr.. 
ten scenarios, one play, which was gp. 


duced in New York, three books i 
short stories and serials for most of the 
best and worst magazines in America, | 
wrote a personality article which was ip- 
cluded in Ray Long’s anthology, ‘As | 
Look at Life,” and in that article | 
probably came as near as any author 
ever comes to telling the truth abou 
himself.” Mrs. MacDonald contributes 
Over Eden Hung a Sword to this issue 


i 


Roland A. Phillips, author of Boom 
Boom! brings a new note to the days 
message: “I decided against work ata 
tender age,’ he says, “and as dramatic 
memorizing is work, I drifted into the 
movies with Mary Pickford—only one 
of us was successful on the screen 
Thence to advertising, and still another 
step brought me to fiction—and ease 
and a home in Florida, and another in 
New York, and a car, and a speedboat 
I've even made a deposit on a ‘plane and 


my wife wears diamonds and a (on 
tented look. And I follow summer 
wherever she goes. Why, when the 


primrose path of authordom is so allur 
ing, men drive trucks, sweep streets o 
wait on tables is a mystery to me. Even 
day is Sunday for the fiction writer and 
he can travel far and wide and hgh 
Paper is cheap and a typewriter can & 
rented for a few dollars a month. Net 
to bootlegging, writing is the most lucr- 
tive of pursuits. So why work?” 


iin 


Frances Kanes, author of The Lin 
Up, is a young New Yorker who made! 
rare admission to herself when she lett 
high. school. “I thought,” she contesses 
“that possibly there might be a i 
things left for me to learn so I took ex 
tension courses at Columbia Universit) 
in subjects which coincided with my ire 
evenings. This adaptation brought lor! 
combination one yea 


an incongruous ) 
economics, cooking and criminal psy 
chology. Meanwhile | worked in var 
ous editorial offices where I ft 


criticized and talked stories constant! 
I had a fixed notion that to write a S00 
one must get a great white light of # 
spiration. Now I know there is no whi 
light—inspiration is only a bi-produc 0! 
hard, driving, tedious work.’ 
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Every Short Story 


MAUPASSANT 


EVER WROTE 
Ba |ALLIN ONE VOLUME <6 


merica, | AAR 
ch was in 



























































gy, “As | 
article | , , 
+ author fy Virtue ; Boule de Suif The Diary of a ) orr § 
ny = APiece of String The Diamond Madman tf OalaA 
uth abou In the Moonlight Necklace In His Sweetheart’s 
contributes i Wile, Fifi The Story of a Farm Livery 
this issue. % The Inn Cirl Lost 
The Devil Love Margot’s Tapers baa, 7 
The Venus of Ugly Waiter, a Bock! ,, 7 
Braniza The Hole The Mad Woman i LUPASS A) 
The Sequel of A Family Virtue in the Ballet ‘ f iN] 
of Boom Divorce Bertha Fecundity 
the days § Mademoiselle A Mesalliance Words of Love 
work at a § Graveyard Sirens The Carter’s Wench The Impolite Sex 
; dramatic @ 4m Insane? The Bed The Farmer’s Wife 
4 into th The Charm A Way to Wealth On Perfumes 
— Dispelled Forbidden Fruit An Unfortunate 
—only ont B Little Walk Madame Parisse Likeness 
he screen. # 4 Dead Woman’s A Wife’s Confession A Rupture 
ill another Secret Love’s Awakening The Lost Step 
-and ease, § Bed No. 29 Woman’s Wiles The Artist’s Wife 
another in @ Doubtful Happiness The Wedding Night The Rendezvous 
speedboat After Death On Cats A Fashionable 
plane ani Room No. 11 One Phase of Love Woman 
- The Tobacco Shop A Poor Girl An Old Maid 
we ~ & APassion Caught The Love of Long 
v  sumime t Magnetism Ago 
when tt § The False Gems Countess Satan A Queer Night in 
s so allur- § A Useful House The New Sensation Paris 
streets or Was It a Dream? The Thief Ghosts 
me. Ever And 150 more vivid tales—all in this wonderful book 
writer al 
= bs 0 other writer, living or dead, has ever pictured 
er can & + . , : 
oth fe life with the fearless audacity and daring de- 
most luc § YOtion to truth of Guy de Maupassant. In stories 
rk that may be read in ten minutes, Maupassant, 


wth his characteristic pagan frankness, embodies 
the entire gamut of human passions, the full breadth 
rhe Lin § 0d depth of French life and love. 

tho made Now for the first time you can know and enjoy all 
2 the superb short stories of Maupassant exactly as 
he a fer they were written in the original French. Every 
1 took et Vanslation absolutely complete, authentic and un- 


Univers! f abridged. sssnesineenaenanninnanan 


Bi, CK 


ith my !ré 
pught forth ] Walter J. Black, Inc., Dept. 6611, 
. pe oat eda t 'R 5 171 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
red - ° : Gentlemen: Send me for free examination your new One- 
minal yp m . : ‘ . ° Volume Edition of Guy de Maupassant’s Complete Short Stories 
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ore throat waits here also 











After long exposure to bad weather, 
after sudden changes of temperature, 
after mingling with crowds gargle 
with Listerine, the safe antiseptic, when 
you get home. 

This pleasant precaution has nipped 
many a cold and sore throat in the bud, 
before they became serious. 

Listerine, being antiseptic, 
immediately attacks the count- 
less bacteria that lodge in the 
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Gargle when 












you get home 


mouth and throat where so many 
colds start. 

It is important, however, that you 
use it early —and frequently. 

Most of the fall and winter months 
are ‘‘sore throat months,”’ and for your 
own protection use Listerine 
night and morning. It is a good 
habit to acquire. Lambert 

Pharmacal Company, St. 

Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
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—the safe antiseptic 
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on a certain evening in the Van 


de 


The DRAMA of a WHITE DERELICT who found the 
TROPICS no more DANGEROUS than the STATES 


The MAN She SENT AWAY 


By CARL CLAUSEN 


Illustcated by George Giguere 


. ALL started when Letitia 
Van der Kuhlen told Bob 
Duncan gently but firmly 


r Kuhlen conservatory that 


his paltry twenty-five hundred a year wouldn’t buy hair- 


ril 


»bons for her chow. 
From Miss Letitia’s conservatory on Fifth Avenue to 


Duralong, Straits of Malaita, Solomon Islands, is a far 
cry. The tropical flora of the Van der Kuhlen hot-houses 


ga 


flo 


ve birth to Bob’s love for the fair Letty, and the tropical 
ra of Duralong, aided by a certain square-faced bottle, 


caused the aforesaid passion to die by inches. So you see, 
there is not much in environment after all. 


Nz 
kn 


na 


Miss Letty knew nothing of Naila (it’s* pronounced 
ia-ee-la). In fact, Miss Van der Kuhlen didn’t even 
ow the girl existed, and would have thought it was the 
me of a new one-step, grand opera or salad dressing. 


As far as Bob was concerned, he only knew that Naila 
came to the company’s store from somewhere once a week, 
lugging a very small, sickly baby in an old army blanket 


slung across her young, slender shoulder. 


of 
ial 
hil 


In a vague sort 
way Bob knew that she belonged to one of the Polynes- 
1s employed by his firm to gather copra among the 
ls in the interior. 

Once, while the girl waited for the clerk to weigh out 


her rations, Bob happened to glance at her. Just a casual, 
disinterested glance, but he found himself looking into a 


pa 


shadow of the tropic night. 


ir of dark eyes that seemed to have caught in them the 
Young, superb, lithe of body, 


with her naked shoulder resting against the door-casing, 
she stood nursing the child, modestly unashamed. 


Bob’s gin-soaked sensibilities suffered a distinct shock. 


Involuntarily, he caught himself comparing this splendid 


cre 
the 


full four points with no prospect of recovery. 


-ature to little caramel-devouring Letitia, with the result 
it Miss Van der Kuhlen’s stock of charms dropped a 
He came 


near addressing ‘the girl, forgetting for the moment that 


he 
kit 


was a representative of a superior race whose women- 
id tended chows instead of infants. 
Robertson, the clerk, having weighed out the girl’s ra- 


tions, pushed them across the counter as Bob brushed by 


he 


canvas 


his rooms and 
window-sill, he 


area to 
upon the 


r and crossed a sun-scorched 
chair. With his feet 


watched the girl emerge from the store and disappear with 


he 


r load down the palm-sheltered trail. Then he arose, 


fished out old Square-face from the bottom drawer of his 
desk and proceeded to put the finishing touches to what 


ret 


nained of love’s young dream. 
When Naila came for her rations the following week 


she was accompanied by Mr. Warner, the superintendent. 


r} 
Sh 
ch 
He 
fre 
in 
ch 


ve sickly looking baby looked smaller and more sickly. 
e came down the trail on the heels of Warner with the 
ild in her arms and a brooding fire in her dark eyes. 
‘+r young, slender body seemed aged and weighed down 
ym sorrow and suffering. 

Bob was sitting at his desk poring over the pages of an 
cient ledger through which for two hours he had been 
asing four lost sacks of copra from their hiding place 


eee 


in the credit column, when he 
looked up and saw the strange 
procession rounding the corner 
of the store. 

The Superintendent entered, 
leaving the girl sitting on the steps, rocking the child in 
her arms and crooning over it in a low, frightened voice. 
Bob heard Robertson expostulating with Warner in stri- 
dent accents about something. Presently the Superin- 
tendent came across the area and spoke to him. 

“Scarlet fever has broken out in the camp, Duncan,” 
he said, sinking into the canvas chair with a worried 
frown. “There have been four deaths already.” He 
pointed across the area to the girl sitting upon the steps. 
“Her man died last night. She thinks the kid has it and 
insisted on bringing it here to see the doctor.” 

“Dr. Mackintosh left for Varoa yesterday,” Bob an- 
swered, his eyes resting on the girl. “He said he'd be 
gone a week. It’s a maternity case. Mrs. Alexander, the 
wiie of the Western Pearl Shell Company’s new manager. 
It’s her first.” 

“Good Lord,” Warner groaned, springing to his feet and 
pacing the floor. “I expected to take him back to the 
camp with me tonight. The men are dying like flies. 
What are we going to do, Duncan?” 

“Send the lugger across the straits,’ Bob answered, 
“and tell Mac to return at once and wire Dr. Thurm at 
Barlo to relieve him.” 

“Duncan, you’re a brick. I'll attend to the lugger at 
once. Mac will be here by daybreak tomorrow morning. 
The Superintendent stopped and gazed at Naila on the 
steps with her baby. “What are we going to do about 
her? Robertson raised the roof when I suggested the rear 
room. He’s never had scarlet fever, and he’s scared to 
death of it.” 

Bob leaned back in his chair and regarded his superior 
thoughtfully. “I guess I had about every disease on the 
calendar when I was a youngster,” he said. ‘That makes 
me immune, doesn’t it?” He paused. “There is a cot 
in the room next to mine , F 

Warner paused before the bookkeeper. ‘Duncan, ll 
you'll do that for me, I’ll—I’ll—well there is nothing | 
won't do for you.” 

Duncan waved his hand, “Forget it. Send the girl and 
the kid over. I'll get the room ready while you attend to 
the lugger.” 

Thus it came that Naila, the Polynesian, was installed 
with her sick baby in the spare room of Bob Duncans 
quarters, and the welder of destinies fell to work. 


yp was reading in his chair by the light of the lamp 


when he heard a sound in the room beyond. Ope 
ing the door softly, he found Naila collapsed on the floor 
beside the bed. The child was lying upon the cot gaspimé 
for breath. As he neared the bed with the lamp im his 
hand the girl looked up at him with the anguish of mother- 
hood imperiled in her child-eyes. He touched the little 
one’s burning forehead and felt the raging fever the 
hollcw of his hand. 
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Placing the lamp upon the table, he stood looking at 
the girl and the child helplessly. Hours would pass be- 
fore Dr. Mackintosh could get back. Something must be 
done. A vast pity for this young dusky mother and her 
child swept over him. In her dark, despairing eyes he 
tead the tragedy of the mother woman of all ages. He 
felt abysmally inefficient before it. Book-learning, educa- 
tion, years at college—what did they all amount to? Here 
he stood before the simple manifestation of life menaced, 
utterly ht loss. 

The whimpering of the child roused him to action. 
Something must be done quickly. He remembered the old 
medical book upon the shelf in his room, left behind by 
his luckless predecessor who had succumbed to a compli- 
tation of diseases, diagnosed by Dr. Mackintosh as a 
combination of melancholy, alcohol and general cussedness. 

Glancing hurriedly at the index, he waded through a 
lengthy digression upon the subject of scarlet fever, its 
cause, prevention and cure (?) until his head buzzed with 
Scientific bunk and prescriptions in a language that was 
as dead as the unfortunate sufferer of the disease would be 
before an interpreter could be located. 

Two things he gleaned from that august preamble of 
“lentific asininity. Give hot baths externally and cold 
water internally, and plenty of both, until the rash ap- 
pears. After that, substitute hot-water bottles for the 
baths and keep the patient drinking as much as he can 
hold and, most important of all, give a cold sponge every 
five minutes. : 

Bob got busy. Rousing the frightened girl from her 








‘pathy, he made her light the fire in the fireplace and 


“Who is running this case,” Dr. 



























Mackintosh growled, “you or |”? 


called across to Robertson to bring over an empty barrel 
and a thermometer, which that worthy deposited outside 
the door with trembling hands—and backed away. Into 
this impromptu bathtub Bob poured hot water by the 
bucketful. He then immersed the child at half-hour in- 
tervals for minutes at a time, wrapping it carefully in an 
old woolen army-blanket between baths. 

At first Naila watched him at a distance with a mixture 
of fear and wonder, but soon, upon being reassured by 
his purely professional attitude, she began to assist him. 


B* MIDNIGHT the white man and the brown woman 
were battling silently, side by side, for the tiny, flut- 
tering spark of life, and to the heart of the white man 
there came a curious, exalted feeling. For the first time 
in his life he was indispensable to some one; a fellow 
mortal leaned upon him for advice and hung upon his 
words with confidence and trust. After years of tenure 
as a disinterested onlooker, Bob found himself suddenly 
the master of a little world of his own—where his word 
was law, his slightest suggestion statutory. He had stalked 
through life with the serene confidence of youth that knows 
no regret save the passing regret of desires unfulfilled. The 
affair with Miss Van der Kuhlen had been his one and 
only real disappointment, and that more from wounded 
pride than anything else. His had been an easy-going, 
cocktail-bibbing, useless sort of existence, passed in a 
vain endeavor to live Croesus-fashion upon the income of 
a small tradesman. Here had suddenly been thrust upon 


him a great responsibility, and he rose to meet it with his 
usual serene confidence, not doubting for a moment his 
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ability to see it through. The fighting spirit of his an- 
cestors, snowed up and buried under years of inertia and 
self-indulgence, came to his rescue. Upon his efforts this 
night depended the life of one and the happiness of an- 
other, and he fought the grim reaper with consummate 
skill and cunning. 


if 


a 


é 


“Bb sat dumbfounded. as 


he recogn.z d the advan« - 


ung, hesitating darx ev 


When the tropic night paled into yellow dawn the little 
one dropped into sleep, and the first moment of respite 
came for the two watchers. Across the bed, the man and 
the girl regarded each other with the triumph of victory 
in their eyes, and momentarily the gulf of race prejudice 
and alien traditions was bridged and forgotten. In the 
yellow dawn light two haggard faces greeted in silent com. 
radeship the rising sun. 


wo Dr. Mackintosh followed by Warner bustled 
through the door an hour later and threw his water. 
soaked sou’wester on the table with a professional grunt 
in the direction of the sick child, Bob pushed him gently 
but firmly to a seat in the canvas chair in the other room, 
“Tf you wake him I'll wring your neck, Mac,” he threat- 
ened, as he mixed Warner and the outraged medico a gin 
rickey, with trembling hands. Dr. Mackintosh swallowed 
the contents of the tumbler with a sigh of gratitude, ignor- 
ing for the moment the affront to his professional dignity, 
“Who is running this case,” he growled, “you or me?” 
“Me,” quoth Bob, cheerfully, mixing himself a glass, 
“Grr-r,” the old Scotchman retorted with a wink at 
Warner. “What you been doing to the kid?” 
“Hot baths, water-bottles, sweet spirits of niter, 
aqua pura—and common sense,” Bob answered, 
‘Harrump—where’'d you get the last-named 
article?” 
“Developed it by ignoring your advice,” Bob said. 
Dr. Mackintosh blinked his eyes. 
“Well, well! Rash broke out yet?” 
he asked. 
“From head to foot.” 
“Harrump!” Dr. Mackintosh 
glanced at the Superintendent un- 
easily. ‘‘Well, Warner, 
I guess we'd better start 
for the camp. Duncan 
seems to know his busi- 
ness.” He _ fumbled 
among the contents of 
his satchel. “Here are 
some laxative pills, Dun- 
can—if your common 
sense will allow you to 
use them. One every 
two hours. Come on, 
Warner. Good-bye and 
good luck!” 

The Superintendent 
paused in the doorway 
and held out his hand to 
Bob. 

“You're a good scout, 
Duncan. I shan’t for- 
get.” 

For five days and 
nights Bob and Naila 
took turns watching the 
child, and as the days 
passed there sprang up 
between the man and 
girl a regard that was— 
well, more than com- 
radeship. Not for 4 
moment would Bob ad- 
mit this state of affairs 

to himself. But Naila knew and grew 
radiant as the fever was 
reached and safely passed. The ways 
of a woman are many. This tall, white 
magician had given her back the life of 
her child, therefore to him she must 
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henceforth belong, and she proceeded at once to make his 
ownership of her apparent. 

With youthful abandon she threw herself into the work 
of turning Bob’s respectable bachelor abode into a good 
imitation of the little gray home in the West, while Bob 
watched her nervously and turned with renewed enthu- 
siasm to old Square-face for consolation—or courage. 

Grudgingly he admitted to himself that Naila’s cooking 
had the rathskeller table d’hdte of the great white way 
beat four ways, and never before in his sweet young life 
had a member of the opposite sex found entertainment in 
the mending of his shirts and underwear. But, neverthe- 
ess, it was an exceedingly embarrassing position for a 
virtuous bachelor. Naila had a way of digging into the 
\innermost secrets of his dresser-drawers and showing the 
lcontents up unblushingly. When she wasn’t nursing the 
| child she was working over his things and fussing around, 
‘chattering or singing softly to herself and dazzling him 
|with her young, sunny smile in answer to his feeble, good- 
|natured protests. Even when she hid old Square-face 
\from him he only grinned sheepishly and sought out the 
water-faucet. 

“No good,” she said, earnestly. “The fires of the evil 
one dwell in the white man’s nachuca. It makes him like 
the swine of the forest.” 

For two whole days not a drop of liquor passed his lips. 
On the evening of the second day, while trailing the four 
lst sacks of copra by lamplight, the figures upon the 
page of the ledger seemed suddenly to become animated 
in the most astonishing manner. Each item of the credit 
column performed the amazing feat of detaching itself 
from its neighbors above and below and wandering across 
the page, where it got itself tangled up with the debit 
items, The totals marched into the center of the page, 
stood attention for a moment, and then one of them re- 
versed itself completely before Bob’s tortured eyes. In- 
stead of $1742.56, it read $6524.71! 

He ran his hand over his eyes with a low moan and 
instinctively reached out for the gin bottle. Then, remem- 
bering Naila’s treachery, he rose to his feet, crossed the 
toom unsteadily and knocked on her door. There was a 
troubled look, half of fear, half of wonder in her eyes 
when she opened the door in answer to his knock. The 
man stood swaying uncertainly before her in the dim light 
with one hand on the door casing for support. He blinked 
his tired eyes at her scant costume. 
| “I~I beg your pardon,” he mumbled absently. “I did 
\tot know you had retired. I shan’t bother you—shan’t 
|bother you, you know.” He turned and walked back un- 
| steadily toward his desk. ‘You'll pardon me, I hope. I 
\Shan’t bother—” Then Robert Duncan of New York 
cillapsed most unceremoniously and dropped in a very 
undignified heap upon the floor. 








HEN Dr. Mackintosh came down from the camp 
|'¥ the following afternoon and dropped in to see the 
litle patient he found that young, cheerful Polynesian 

ed up in Bob’s canvas chair, playing with Bob’s set 
if dominoes. He stuck out one tiny fist at the doctor, 





| Stonishing force hurled a domino into Mac’s left eye. 
‘You young heathen,” the doctor yelled, rescuing his 
from destruction with a swift movement of his 
| band, When he looked up Naila was standing in the door- 
my with her hand at her throat. 

Quick! Come in,” she cried. “It is Mister Bob who 
has the fever.” 

Two hours later Warner came down the trail and found 

« Mackintosh and Naila working like Trojans over the 
—_ bookkeeper. The doctor took his temperature 
mt the sixth time in two hours. 

One hundred and six and [Continued on page 121| 





pread his features into an angelic smile and then with ° 
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MaAN* peopl who have seen 
. Helen Wills think that she, 
representative as she is ot the 
spc rtsmantlike spirit of young 
. : 
Mmerican womanhood, combin- 


j high types ol both mental and 


prrysu al supervority, has far more 


4 , “ - 
grt to tru titl Miss Amevica 


} } 
PUCLTt 


t any of the girls who have 
won tt un beauty contests 
Right, Miss Wills, who has 


genuune artistu talent. sketches 


especially for this artic le the wasp- 
skirt 
ot the past. 


been playing tennis since I was thirteen years 
old. Actually, I began playing several years before 
that, because we lived in the country outside of Ber- 
keley and had a tennis court of our own. I played with my 
father and his friends, and they would sometimes allow 
me to fill in as a fourth when they were playing doubles. 
But it was at thirteen that I began to feel my game im- 


waisted, - hamps red tennis 


HAVE 


prove. I grew so enthusiastic that I was out on our 
court every day, playing with any one I could coax out 
there with me. 

Heavy racquets with immense handles were popular 








World’s Amateur Tennis Champion 








“T HRILLIN 


MoMENTS 
in my (OAREER | 


By HELEN WILLS 


then. At first I used my father’s racquet which weighed 
fifteen ounces. I was obliged to hold it at the very upper | 
part of the handle in order to get my fingers around it.| 
A little later I was given a racquet which fitted my hand | 
nicely and weighed about thirteen and a half ounces 
Everything became much easier then. 

Every one who is learning to play tennis goes through 
the same _ stages, |} 
imagine. First comes 
the thrill of getting 
the ball over the net 
then serves begin to 
land in the right} 
place on the oppast | 
court; then rallies of | 
slow - popping _ balls| 
punctuate the waver 
ing game. I'm sure 
I shall never forget | 
my first drive. It} 
happened on one af | 
the outer courts oi 
the a Tennis | 
Club in California. | 
To one who hasn't 
struggled through the 
very beginning stages 
this may seem an un- 
important occurrence, 















but to me it was 4 
thrilling thing. It 
came from no con 


nonfat a scious effort to make 
because at 
the time I was not 
particularly inter 
ested in the various kinds of strokes, but just in the fun 
of hitting the ball over the net. I felt I had discovered 
a new and easy way of making the ball go much faster. 
After that I tried to make the same shot again and agai. 
My game improved steadily, and my interest in it i 
creased. Before very long I could play as well as my 
father’s friends and finally I could beat my father. 

I think that all young players should quickly get into 
tournament playing, no matter how modest the tourna 
ment. My first year at the Berkeley Tennis Club brought 
me my first tournament, at the |¢ ‘ontinued on page 123] 


a drive, 
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‘Drawings by Helen ‘Wills 
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IF YOU'D ‘BET TEN DOLLARS] 


A ‘MAN atraid of MODERN 
“FT F YOU'D bet ten dollars,” said Sandy to me, “at 
a and the horse came in first, what would FEMININITY madts a GIRL 


I looked at her, standing beside me there on the porch; ” 
looked at her with the kind and humoring look that ¥ eer 
bachelor uncles, since time immemorial, have been privi- he wants to SPX A K 
leged to bestow upon flapper nieces. 

“If I'd done that,” I said at last, “I think that, re- 
gardless of whether the horse came in first or last, I By 
wouldn’t say anything to the folks about it!” = f IPTON 

She dimpled in two or three most unexpected places, LEONARD LUPTON 
stretched her long, slim legs and shot back at me: “I 
don’t intend to—although I see no reason why any one Illustrated by Harley Ennis Stivers 
should get excited about it. Pop does the same thing on : : 
the street, and calls it good business, and passes around 
cigars and drinks when he guesses right.”’ 

“That, my dear little girl, is 
business. You are twenty-two 
and old enough to distinguish 
between right and wrong. Gam- 
bling in stocks and gambling on 
horses are two very different 
things. I might add that, al- 
though this is the exclusive, 
sophisticated section of summer 
Maine, a certain prim Puritanish 
strain still exists and flourishes 
hereabouts, and rumors of such 
gambling will not help you any!” 

She crinkled her nose at me. 

“T suppose, Uncle Walt, that 
you never played the ponies yourseit.” 

“That,” I answered her kindly but firmly, 
“is beside the question. I am a man who has 
reached the age of discretion.” 

“Yes,” she said, and sighed lugubriously, “you are 
pretty old. But in your prime, uncle Walt, say two or 
three years ago when you were about thirty, didn’t you 



























ever get a thrill gut of it?” back to that six hundred dollars I 
| wondered if she had heard about that little fracas won—what would you advise me to 
down at New Orleans and, deciding that she hadn't, lied do with it?” Jf 
for the honor of the family. “Open a bank-account.”’ 
“No, no, Sandy, I was always a circumspect lad in my “A bank-account—what do I want a bank- ' 
youth. I knew right from wrong and inevitably chose account for? I want to spend the money. Now, ; 
the right.” if you’d bet ten dollars ‘ 
“H’mm! How about that autographed picture of an “T wouldn’t have,” I said. “By the way, what 
actress up in your room?” was the name of the horse?” 
I looked at her with a sudden suspicion. “What the “Annie Rooney.” j 
devil were you doing in my room?” “H’'mm! I trust that you’re not betting any more. 
“Cigarets,”’ she explained. She sighed. “Gosh, no. I might win again, and I cant 
“Oh! Well, as for that picture, it is a little keepsake decide what to do with the money I’ve won already! 
of my college days. The poor lady in question married “It’s tough on a girl,” I said, “being rich.” , 
1 traveling salesman out in Des Moines and didn’t even “Isn't it? I wish sometimes that I was a working-gitl; vel 
trouble to wire, to break off our engagement. I didn’t that I had to stand in a basement all day, selling crockery | 
know it until I saw the sad news in the papers.” or shirt-waists or whatever they sell in basements, and the 
“Oh!” she said, and reached across to touch my hand then had to hurry home and press my good dress to keep 
in sympathetic understanding. “You had a love-affair that a date to go to Coney Island!” le 
went wrong, huh?” “Are you anxious to go to Coney Island?” ; ha 
“No, no, Sandy. Looking back on it from maturity, I “No! You are stupid sometimes, Walt. I was speaking 
would say that it went decidedly right. I saw the lady’s figuratively, not literally. What I mean is that [ wish} § | th 
picture in the society column the other day, and she’s something would happen to break up this monotony, am 
picked up about eighty-odd pounds. It seems her sales- that I could find something to do with that six hundred 
man-husband bought out the business and they are flour- dollars that hasn’t already been done.” am 
ishing down on the sound.” “IT know of a girl who could use it.” o 
She sighed. ‘‘That’s life,” she said, “isn’t it? But to get “Who?” é 
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| “RY it ’ Sandy jee ved. 
RN . “Maybe you've the 
on who will get the duc k- 


% ung, Me. Smarty!” 


bachelor who hates mention of 
sentiment or sentimental actions. 
“When I was a young man no fel- 
low ever told a girl of your class 
that—and got away with it!” 

“T didn’t say, Uncle dear, that 
ihey got away with it. I simply 
answered your question.” 

“Well—well, perhaps. You 
are beautiful, though, you know.”’ 

“Yes—yes, I suppose so. 
That’s out though, now. One 
must dabble in the arts or go in 
for interior decorating to be listed 
among those present. Beauty 
for beauty’s sake is negligible. 
We women are coming into our 
true suifrage.”’ 

“Sandy!” I scoffed, “you're a 
rambunctious hypocrite. What in 
the name of Plato put that idea 
into your head? Been listening 
to some soap-box orator?” 

“No,” she said, “but one gathers that impression. The 
papers, the magazines, the plays, the novels, all point to- 
ward that tendency. Say! You haven’t told me yet what 
to do with my six hundred dollars.” 

“My dear child, I suggested that you put it in the bank. 
I haven’t been here long enough yet to know you very 
well, and I’m not sure of your tastes, your habits or your 
avocations—assuming that you have any. I’m rather sure, 
anyway, that you haven’t any vocation! That’s what ails 
you, child. You’re gadding hither and yon with no defi- 
nite goal, nothing to work for, no hope for the future 2 

“Bunk!” said Sandy. 

“See here, young lady,” I spluttered, “remember that 
stenographer, in you're talking to your elders!” 
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! town.” She unleashed a bewitching smile that treed my anger. 
: “How would she use it, “Confound you, Sandy,” I said. “You're not like any 
Walt?” girl I’ve ever known!” 
ae: hundred dollars’ “Have you known many, Uncle Walt?” 
{worth of chewing-gum!” I stated with great solemnity. “No—no. My acquaintance with the unfair sex has 
, | “Oh!” She flounced to her feet. “You are getting old been limited; I speak from what I have read and seen on 
re. when you start to make bum jokes like that. Gimme a_ the stage. But remember that I’m older than you.” 
[ cant} | cigaret. I’ve smoked up all those I filched from your “Yes. Ten years.” 
ly! room.” “Ten years make a vast difference in one’s outlook on 
“Well,” I asked, as she started toward the steps of the life. I am lenient in my viewpoint, but I tell you can- 
ng-girl; veranda, “whither away?” didly that your father has never given you the attention 
rockery She shrugged and leaned against the pillar supporting or upbringing that he should. I remember that as a boy 
ts, and the roof. he was always that way. He kept putting off everything . 
10 keep _I studied her litheness, the clear, cold cut of her except making money—until tomorrow. I believe the 
katures, and wondered that any brother of mine could Spanish word mafiana was coined for his express benefit. 
; lave fathered such a child. That is why I talk to you like this.” 
peaking “Sandy,” I said, “Sandy, has any one ever told you “You needn’t if it bores you, Uncle Walt. All I asked 
I wish that you’re beautiful?” for was some financial advice.” 
ly; and She turned a cynical, half-amused gaze in my direction. “Financial advice! Let me tell you, young lady, that 
undred “No—no, they all tell me that my nose turns up too any girl with sufficient sense to pick a winner at sixty to 
much and that my mouth is too big—and then they try one, doesn’t need any one’s advice.” 
io kiss both!” “Tt was luck,” she said with the first modesty I had 
You're spoiled!” I shouted with the irascibility of a yet seen her display. 
— - 
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“Modesty or no modesty— Say, by the way, when does mile radius who needs six hundred smackers——and a wife” 
that horse run again?’ “It’s a lucky thing,” I said to her, “that your pater jg jg 
“Why? But there, why should I tell you, Walt? You New York and your mother ill with a sick headache, Why 
don’t play the ponies.” would they think upon hearing such talk.” 
“No—” I said thoughtfully “They wouldn't. There’s no one here but Annie, and she 
Well,” she shifted her small weight to the other foot, knows enough to keep her mouth shut.” Annie is ty 
do I, or do I not get some advice on the ultimate destina- mother’s maid—fat, futile and fortune-hunting, too, 
tion of these six hundred smackers. the way.) F 
“Why, really—aw, you're hopeless! Go find a hand- “Well,” I said, glancing about cautiously, for I don} 


some young man who needs six hundred dollars to start in _ trust Annie, “I would suggest that the less you have to sy 
business, marry him, endow him with the patrimony and about six hundred dollars and a husband the better 
live with him happily until you get hold of another racing you'll be. You must realize, of course, that I was only 


sheet.’ kidding you.” 

“Why, Walter,” she said, “I believe you’re piqued at me. “Kidding me? Oh, Walt! I won’t love you any more 
Thanks, though, for the advice. I believe I'll accept it!” “Bosh,” I said—and a few other things under my breath 
She stole another cigaret, whisked down the steps and “Don’t use that damnable word in my presence. Ta: 
around the side of the house. stony-hearted bachelor, and I’ve cut it out of my diction. 

ary. 
aN | was studying the racing sheet which I had drawn “Well, it’s generally necessary to effect a reconciliation 
£’\ from my pocket in hopes of locating that magic name, That, I should imagine, would be the happiest part of 


Annie Rooney, I heard a racing motor around the side of marriage. It strikes me that Kant or somebody said some 
the porch, and a moment later Sandy, in her wine-colored _ thing like that.” 
“You're all bawled up, old girl. It was Jane Austen who 
pulled that bon mot.” 
Af é ; “TI don’t believe,” she said, “that you know what you'r 
4 A talking about. It’s the rage to be intellectual and all that 
j just at present, but don’t spring it on the family—please.” 


y' a | vy “Kid,” I said, “I could spank you! 
ig | “That has possibilities.” 


“Brrrrr! You burn me up!” 

“Yeah?” she queried, suddenly interested 
“Absolutely. Here I am a meek and lonely professor in 
a God-forsaken college, off on a summer holi- 
day to visit his wealthy brother, and I bump 
into a fractious daughter like you who is the 
very quintessence of the co-ed complex that 
I’m trying to get away from.” 

“Brrrr!” she said. ““Now you're burning me 
up!” 

“It was a neat speech, anyway. I'll have to 
jot it down and put it in the book I’m writing.” 

“Oh, are you writing a book?’ 

“Sure. Everybody is.” 

“An honest-to-gosh book with your name on 
the cover?” she asked in apparent surprise. 
“Yes, and what’s more,” 
I admitted, ‘“‘on the check!” 

“Hmmm, speaking of 
checks, you haven't given 
me any really good advice 
on what to do with my six 
hundred smackers. Triple- 
damn the __ troublesome 
things, anyway!” 

“Why, Sandy, how on 
earth did you ever come to 
learn cuss-words.” 

“Listening,” she said, “to 
my uncle.” , 

“Child, be led not into 
temptation.” 

“I’m tempted,” she said, 
rising and moving toward 


“UQ)HAT ho! If 
VC yu'd bet ten 
dollars ona horse— 


she called. 'H'ssst! 


I warned “Your 
























speedster, shot out of the 
driveway beside the veranda 
and down toward the shore 
road. 

I did not see her again till 
lunch hour. 

She came in flushed, ex- 
cited, tingling, as usual, and 
without stopping to change 
her sports suit rushed in and 
dropped down breathless in 
the chair beside me. 

“Hello, you old fogey!” 
she said. “I’ve been‘trying to 
take your advice, but there 
doesn’t seem to be an eligible 
young man within a sixty- 
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the door, “to take your first advice and put them in the 
bank.” ; - 
“Don’t, I said, for heaven’s sake, do that! 

“Then I'll take your alternative suggestion and marry 
the first man that will have me—and my six hundred?” 

I came to my feet and moved toward the door, too. 
Lord knows why, but I had been regretting that foolish 
statement ever since it had slipped from between my per- 
qurbed lips. Sandy, I’m bound to admit, had me rattled. 

“No,” I said, ‘no. That was a hasty and unconsidered 
suggestion. Of the two the first is best. On the other 
hand, if you simply must spend it take the fruit of your 
yen-dollar bet and go some place, any place, and spend it 
as foolishly as possible. Then come back to me and 
report.” 

“Good!” she said. 
Thanks—’bye!”’ 

J watched her go, and then paced the veranda for awhile, 
puzzling over something that was dipping down and grip- 
ping with alarming tenacity at my vitals. 

Sandy was, beyond exception, the most beautiful girl I 
had ever seen. Not that she was pretty, you know, but— 
well, everything combined, she was charming. 

I wondered how she would spend the six hundred dollars. 
Finally, to forget her, I went up-stairs to see if her mother 
was awake. 


“T’ve wanted to do that all along. 


HAD arrived that morning. My brother was in the 

city and would not return until late evening, and his 
good wife had been too ill to say more than a few brief 
and painwracked words of greeting. I had seen that any 
presence in the room annoyed her, and left immediately. 
[had then gone down-stairs—and along had come Sandy. 

Come to think of it, I didn’t know her name. Of course, 
in the dim long ago I had heard it, but time weakens the 
gring of memory. When she had come toward me, 
though, from the garden, with her arms full of flowers for 
her mother’s room I had needed no introduction. That 
wid and stubborn mop of hair had nicknamed her quite 
appropriately, and I had called her “Sandy” even as she 
had approached to greet me. 

There had been some slight restraint in her manner at 
first, but she had thawed most charmingly when she had 
learned that I was her uncle who had arrived unexpect- 
tilly. And you can see from what I have recorded how 
we had gotten on. 

We were getting on, I was beginning to fear now as I 
tmdged up the stairs, a little too well. 

My meditations were interrupted by my arrival at my 
sster-in-law’s door. She was if anything, I learned, worse. 
lexpressed my regrets and departed. 

The ample grounds of my brother’s estate lured me out 
iain into the open, and with a pipe to keep me company 
Isauntered about until Sandy announced her arrival with 
astaccato roar of her speedster. 

I tried to walk with slow dignity, but I realize now that 
to ardent swain ever moved faster toward his lady-love. 

“What ho!” she called, swinging her legs over the door 
and vaulting to the drive. “If you’d bet ten dollars on a 


“H’ssst!” I said, putting my finger to my lips. “Your 
mother is ill with a dreadful headache!” 

“Poor Mumsey. She gets them ever so often, and she 
won't even have me around when one gets her. I’m afraid, 
Uncle Walt, that we've treated you rather shabbily. 
Father away, Mother ill, and your niece off betting ten 
dolla > 

“Don’t,” I said, “call me uncle. It sounds too digni- 
fed. One would almost think that I had a beard.” 














right, you old fossil, I won’t call you uncle. After 
youre not really so old,” she said, as we walked by 
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common consent toward the summer-house, which was 
green-shaded and overlooked the sea. 

“Do you know,” I said, “when my book goes over—and 
my publishers assure me that it will—I’m going to buy a 
place like this, near here.” ; 

“Maybe,” she said, “if you’d bet ten dollars— 

“Kid, I feel the urge to spank you growing on me!” 

“Isn't that the prerogative of uncles?” 

“Whether it is or not, I'll take advantage of it soon, 
assuming that it is, anyway. Since you're back on the 
subject of betting ten dollars, though, what did you do 
with the six hundred?” 

“T expected you to ask me that first,” she said. 

“T had other things on my mind.” Believe me, I had, 
too! 

“H’mm. That actress up-stairs?” 

“The urge to that spanking,” I warned her, “is rapidly 
approaching.” 

“An uncle’s prerogative,” she jibed, ‘and he’s afraid to 
face his prerogative. Suppose I wasn’t your niece! You 
wouldn’t talk to me this way. No one else has ever been 
so free and easy and unconcerned.” 

Suppose I wasn’t her uncle! That’s what she had said 
all right. The thought of not being so made my head 
swim. Why, out of all the girls in the world, should the 
only one that I had ever been able to talk to, to—well, 
we'll let that go—out of all the girls I should have met in 
my life, why the devil should the 
one I—liked—be my niece? an 

I did not voice the thought, but 
answered her, saying: “I am your 
uncle, and as your uncle I suppose 
I must be lenient and impress it 
upon your young and unimpress- 
ible mind that the actress is nil and 
void and permanently defunct so 
far as I’m concerned. After all, 
she married a 
salesman!” 

“Yes?” she 
countered. “But 
if she is just a 
fragrance out of 
your past why 
do you cling to 
her _ picture? 
You almost 
make one think 
that she is still 
the rose of 
your life.” 

“Where 
you ever 
such silly ro- 
mantic lan- 
guage, Sandy? 
I tell you once 
and for all that 
that actress is a 
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learn 


dead issue. 

Anyway, what 

difference does ¢ Ay 
it make to a : 


niece whom her 
uncle is in love 
with?” 

She 
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thought 
that one over 
for awhile be- 
fore | Continued 
on page 96| ~ 
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M TERH 


sought tO vas 


pupptes which 
would later succeed 
these three magnih- 
ent collies—Bruce, 
Sunnybank Lad 
and Sunnybank 
Gray Dawn 


round hims lf 


and 
with 
ad kennel on his 


hands! 


welsh-rabbit foundry. 
rather it grew onto me. 
Before I realized it 
how to draw out of it. 
Here is the story: 


bank. 


Bruce. 

















chums. 


very small scale. 


My only idea was to breed two puppies which should 
be the duplicates—physically and mentally 
of Bruce. 


; ambition. 





















































Sunnybank 
Lad 


O BEGIN with, I had no more in- 
tention of raising and selling and 
exhibiting collies than of starting a 


I grew into it; or 


[ was launched in 
the game; and now I don’t know very well 


In the meantime, 


it makes money for me; as I believe it can 
make a little money for almost any one 
who tackles it from the right slant. 


We had two or three collies at Sunny- 
They were our chums and guards: 
notably our grand old Lad and my pal 
Both these superdogs were getting 
along in years, especially Lad. 

I did not want to have to buy two more 
dogs of alien stock and break them into 
our ways, at some future time when per- 


Sunny 


bank C 


‘ay Dawn 


haps our hearts might be heavy at the loss of our two old 
So I decided to begin breeding, but only ona 


And, though we have bred and raised many 

hundreds of puppies since then ‘ 

them, in every way—I have not yet succeeded in that one 

I have yet to breed the second Lad or the 

second Bruce, in spite of the most scientific and best- 
planned eugenic experimenting. 

But the experiments launched us upon collie 
breeding, on an ever larger scale. I have proved 
there is money in it. 

a competence, but a nice little profit. It is 

pleasant to turn one’s fad into an asset, 
4 rather than into the liability which the 
% average fad entails. 
; If one is going to raise dogs in search of 
one definite type, and if there are scores 
of other types among the litters, then 
one c'ther must begin to sell the extra 
pups or else must face the certainty of 
something 
hundred dogs to feed in the course of 
a very few years. 

That is how we happened to begin 
selling collie pups, here at Sunnybank. 
That is why we continue to sell them. 


having 
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The COLLIE- 
By 
ALBERT PAYSON 
‘TERHUNE 


of Lad and 


—splendid collies, many of 


S : | 
Not a fortune, not even 


like two or three 


F OUR _ experiences 
could not concern any 
one but ourselves there 
would be no sense in my 
recording them, and no- 
body could find the slight- 
est interest in reading 
them. But, for the most 
part, I believe they can 
be duplicated by almost 
any one who may care to 
follow our example. That 
is why I am writing this. 
At first we were aim- 
ing only to duplicate Lad- 
die and Bruce, as I tol 
you. Then we sought to 
breed collies that should 
be good enough to win 
ribbons at a show. 
When once the show- 
ring virus steals into 4 
human’s blood it is harder 
to get rid of than S 
smallpox. There is af 
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"f you want a Fortune, stay out of 
the Dog Business,” says this Noted 


Breeder of Collies, “but if you want 


So RTS 


to turn a Fad into an Asset, Go on in.” 


MEP 
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two old ieakably strong lure in a blue ribbon. There are two a 
ly ona gays of obtaining such ribbons in a stiff contest at dog &. 
, dows. One is to buy a high-quality dog. The other is & 
should | | to breed and raise such a dog. a 4 
ad and| §| To my own way of thinking, there is as much difference ' 
d many etween the two ways as between hiring some one to write ; 
nany of a book and signing your name to it, and in writing such r 
hat one a book yourself. re 
or the Any one with enough cash and a rudimentary knowledge 


nd best: of how a dog should be handled in the ring can pay out 
'a big sum of money for a champion dog and can annex 
n collie blue ribbons by exhibiting him. At best, that seems to 
- proved |me a dreary form of sportsmanship. Assuredly, it reflects 
ot even | | little credit on the exhibitor, except upon the purchasing 
. It is} 9} powers of his check-book. 

1 asset,| || But to breed a dog along your own personal theories 
ich the | §}of excellence and then to have him prove good enougli to 
|win blue ribbons against other people’s high-quality dogs— , pal 
arch of | @| that is my idea of true sport and of tense excitement. : BR RL 
e scores| §| Naturally, the beginner cannot do this. He or she must ““PWENTY years ago,” says Albert Payson 
-s. then | | first buy one or two really excellent dogs as a foundation - 
ve extra | | for the future kennel, and must begin the dog-show experi- 
ainty of | | ence with these. ; : 
r three} | Presently the wisely bred and carefully reared offspring don’t know one-tenth of everything about 

yurse of | oi these purchased dogs will be ready to make their way them” 

in the ring. When it comes down to the third and fourth 

o begin | § generation of one’s own home-bred dogs then the victories so myself, because there was a rather ornate cup for “Best 





Terhune, “I knew all about collies. After 


two decades of study | have learned that | 





nybank. | §/ae more and more worth while. Collie Exhibited By A Lady.” The cup—our first—still 
li them. | ff) Of course, from time to time as the years go on, it be- shines on our trophy shelves at Sunnybank. 

wmes needful to strengthen or freshen one’s kennel stock Among the exhibitors in that class was David Scow- 
eriences | ff) by adding dogs of outside strain to it. This should be croft, a veteran handler and breeder, a man who had 
ern any | @/done sparingly and with shrewd calculation, just as in guided dogs in the ring at fifty shows. The Mistress kept 
s there | §)¥eeding out the kennel’s dead-wood. her eye on him, and she piloted Bruce as she saw Scow- 
pin my) es croft pilot the fine tricolor he was showing. Until she told 
ind no- | UT I was talking about my own first experiences. There me of this afterward I marveled at the calm skill where- 
e slight-} | 4% was a good-sized dog-show in Paterson, New Jersey, with she conducted Bruce through the “parade,” ard then 
reading | @)about nine miles south of Sunnybank. Thither I took at her deftness in posing him on the judging-block. 
he most | | Bruce and his gold-white mate, Sunnybank Lass. It was Fred Leighton was collie judge that day. Before the 
rey can | our first show. When I saw the array of collies, good, bad, American-bred Class had been in the ring two minutes he 


almost |mediocre, splendid, wherewith we were to compete I wished motioned the Mistress to take Bruce over into a corner 
care to | heartily I had kept our two chums at home, rather than and to keep him there. I had heard of “gating” and of 


e. That |scbject them to the shame of defeat. weeding out the undesirables, and I was sick at heart for 
ng this.| | Remember, please, that I had no more practical knowl- the humiliation I had forced upon her and on the magnifi- 
re aim- tdge of how to show a dog in the ring so as to bring out cent dog that was my chum. 

te Lad- | ff) bis best points than how to pilot a racing elephant. Also, Leighton examined the several other dogs in the class 


; I told) ff)! had not then the experience to know that neither judge with much thoroughness. Then he came over to the corner 
ught to wt spectators take the trouble to notice the man or woman where the unhappy Mistress and poor disgraced Bruce 
should rho is handling the dog, but that their eyes are only for stood. : 
oe the dog himself. He ran his fingers over Bruce’s mighty coat in careless 
| Mistress took Bruce into the ring for his first class: expertness, glanced at his teeth and jotted down a number 














» show- american-bred, Males.” Therein he had hot competition. in his judging-book. Then, still carelessly, he handed the 
into a myself, she had no experience in showing a dog, and Mistress the Blue Ribbon! ‘ 

s harder d not the remotest idea how to do it. But unlike Perhaps on the day when I become president of the 

than 1S} Myself, she is quick to observe and to use her brains. United States and also learn to write as I crave in vain 
is an Thad her handle Bruce in that class, instead of doing to write I may have some faint |Continued on page 78| 
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It’s 
IPFERENT 
Ln “PARIS 


By 


CAROL DENNY 
HILL 


Author of “WILD” 


[ NDER the clock at the Biltmore—under the 
clock at the Biltmore—Billy would choose 
that place to meet for their last tea together before 
she sailed. 

Jane Reed was balanced on the edge of the long walnut 
table under that clock and frowning slightly at the cut 
steel buckles on her suéde shoes. 

Every one always met at the Biltmore, Jane thought. hundredth tea we ve 
But just for once Billy might have thought of something 44 together, won't 
original. She twisted around to look at the clock, pulled You ever learn to 
it the orchid pinned at the collar of her caracul coat and order for me?” She 
sighed impatiently. Late too shoved the top on 

As she turned from the clock to face the stairway again the lipstick. 
she saw coming up the steps, two at a time, coonskin coat ~ SOrry, B i lly 
flapping, soft felt hat yanked down over one eye, Billy Martin smiled. Billy 
Martin. i : “always smiled, no 
matter what Jane 


Jane looked up at 
him. “I don’t care, 
she shrugged. ‘Bill. 
this being about the 








Jane moved away from the table, wrapping her coat ; ; 
closely around her—close from the hips down, that is— €Ver said to him. 
and went forward to meet him. He gave the order. 
‘Been waiting long?” Billy began cheerfully, too cheer- hen he lit a cigaret. 
fully to conceal entirely his uncomfortable feeling of be- Almost deliberate 
ing late. 3 ly the girl watched 
“Not very.” casually. him light it—then: 
he usual last minute business. Awfully sorry,” Billy “Let's dance. I'm 
sort of mumbled, fumbling with his hat. Then: “Shall estless,” she said, 
starting to get up. 
Jane frankly admitted that she adored dancing with 
Billy Martin. He was tall—a head taller than Jane. Hed 
danced in Princeton Triangle shows, he'd danced all night 
at proms and for the past two winters he'd been dancing 
at every good night club in New York—every night that 
he could get Jane down from Vassar to play with him 
“Billy.” 
“What?” 
At THE entrance to the tea-room he persuaded the “I’m going to give you orders—advice, when we * 
head-waiter to give them a table in the corner, in- down.” 
stead of on the edge of the dance floor. “Now what’ve I done?” Billy demanded, his face break- 
And seated—out came a fat Guerlain lipstick which ing into a very broad, very cheerful grin 
Jane began applying carelessly as she looked over the “When we sit down, I said! Of course, if you'd rather 
people in the room. . listen to a lecture than dance with me—" mockingly 
“What'll you have? Caviar sandwiches? Want a _ Because Jane knew that dancing together—well, Billy ap 
drink? I'll get some ginger ale _ proved of it quite as much as she did. 


we go get a table? 

Jane nodded and turned toward the corridor leading 
to the dance music, rather tall and slender, utterly oblivi- 
ous to every one and entirely confident that her man was 
trailing behind—where he belonged. Billy Martin fol- 
lowed, obviously enjoying the approving looks that the 
stray matrons, sitting stiffly on the Italian benches along 
the hall, gave them. 
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“Hm-m. That's why I want 
to balk this way! You see, dur- 
ing those eight months you aren't 
going to write me letters that are 
miles long, or cable me, or any- 
thing. You're going to—going 
to fall quite a lot for another 
woman, Billy!” Jane watched 
him rub his chin against his palm 
in that funny way he always did 
when he was a little self-consci- 
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Thatwas th e a te biel ous—uneasy. g.! mean it,” she 
*h trouble with him, Parisian idea of went on. ‘“There’s nothing more 
t Jane thought. He ; att dangerous than our keeping up 
approved of every- how to be ‘differ- this mad whirl of seeing each 
thing she did. He ent,’ though other every minute. It'd be aw- 
was always thrilled American,” the ful marrying anybody I know as 
to death, no matter youth snorted well as I do you!’—the last 
what went on—and very definitely. 
\@ | adoring. Great long “T’ll bet you right now,” chal- 
\eutal delivery let- Mlustrated by Vera Cleve lenged young Mr. Martin, “that 
ters; long distance if you weren't so mad to get to 
|telephone calls. So obviously in love. You didn’t have Paris and tear around the Sorbonne and Ciro’s and the 
8 | 0 work to get him—or to keep him! Attractive—every- Ritz you'd marry me—” he broke off abruptly, fumbled 
|body thought he was knock-out—big and football look with his package of cigarets and drew one out. 
ing. But Billy never, never got violently upset about “That’s just it!” Jane picked him up. “You probably 
anything. He adored Jane, let her get away with any- would make me marry you—undue pressure or something 
| thing on earth, was so good-natured that he made her want — if I weren’t going to Europe tomorrow.” 
|t0 pound him, make him kick over the furniture—any- “If I thought that'd do it you'd never get on that boat!” 
| thing—— Billy asserted positively. 
The orchestra stopped and they went back to their “It can't, though, Jane said, leaning forward, elbows 
| table. on the edge of the table. “I’m going to Paris—meet slews 
| “Now, what’s the row about this time?” Billy asked, and slews of fascinating people—play a lot. I'd never 
while he began stirring up the ice in his ginger ale. marry a plain American business man—‘rope, twine and 
ct “Nothing, except that when I get back from Paris in string!’ If you were an artist or an author, Billy—but 
cing WH) june I expect you to meet me at the dock, almost engaged the hemp business!” Jane sighed the last two words. 
ane. Hed 0 another blonde!” “You don’t even think or do things differently. I'll meet 
| all might “That so?” Billy fished for his cigarets again. men who really are original in Paris, men who are doing 
n dancing “I mean it,” she answered seriously. things. I’d smother if I stayed here, and lived in Jersey, 
night thal “Jane, for the Lord’s sake drop it, will you?” His tone and came in to the theater once a week.” : 
with him | Sounded almost equally as serious for just a second. “You “Don’t you ever get tired of running down the hemp 

| know darn well—you know—” Billy halted. Then: “Well, business? I don’t Jove it, but it’s Father's business, and 

|What's the use? I spent all last week-end trying to make I’ve got a doggone good job—” He broke off abruptly. 
en we siti | you see,” “But who do you know in Paris now?” 

“But Billy,” she answered quickly, “you’ve spent the “Nobody really. Of course we'll meet people on the 

ace break} Past two years—more even proposing. Don’t you ever boat going over. And then Kay Spencer, the girl you 
ttt—bored doing it?” met up at college, has a cousin who lives there and enter- 
u’d rather} “Listen, Jane,” Billy reminded her, “this is our last tains a lot, or something. And there'll be people in our 
nockingly tate together before you sail tomorrow. Let’s not start classes at the Sorbonne, and—don’t you see what an ideal 
_ Billy ap} ing over that old ground again. Do you realize I won’t year it’s going to be?” 
*@ you again for another eight months?” “Sure, for you,” admitted Billy, slouching in his chair. 
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“And it will get me away from everybody I know. Kay 
feels the same way about going. Everybody we play with 
is exactly the same. Proms or knocking around New 
York.” Her eyes brightened. “But Paris—a year of in- 
triguing people—and men 

Billy Martin snorted and raised his glass. 

‘A pinched-back count or something?” he laughed. 
“That what you’re looking for? You'll get sick of that 
crowd darn soon.” 

“You don’t know what I'll do!” Jane flared up. “And 
for heaven's sake stop running down counts. Everybody 
does it—the more they laugh at them the quicker they'd 
scramble for a date with one!” 

“What'd I want a date with a count 
Billy. 

“Don’t be dull!” impatiently. 

“Now keep your seat, Jane. Fact is, I'm green-eyed 
with envy. I'd give my shirt to be going over with you 

tearing around Paris—but there’s not much of a 
chance.” He took a long drink of ginger ale. Then: 
‘“Let’s dance!” 

They did—and argued. Or rather Jane argued, mentally 
pounding and pinching and pricking Billy. All he did 
was to watch her—obviously, stubbornly adoring, collegi- 
ate, attractive. 

Driving up to Jane’s hotel afterward in the taxi, Billy 
started to say good-bye and to give one final proposal— 
ibout his thirty-seventh. 

Jane sighed and shook her head. “Don’t! Don't! 
Billy, if I hear you propose again I'll howl or giggle. I 
won't marry you. And it’s half because I can any minute 
of the day or night T want to, and I’ve been able to for 
years and years—at least three! 

silly looked very serious, hunched up, his hat pulled 


for?’’ demanded 


way down. 
He hesitated a moment, staring out the cab window. 
Then: “What if—what if I could get Dad to send me 


over to Paris for the firm for a month?” 

Jane faced him quickly, almost angrily. “You simply 
can’t!” she exclaimed. “In the first place, I won’t have 
a minute for you, Billy. I expect to be rushed to death 
and terribly amused with life. And anyway, I've seen so 
much Haven't you seen enough of me? Aren't you 
bored?” 

“Bored?” Billy Martin rubbed his chin. “Sure, | sup- 
But it doesn’t make such a dent. You can't be 
thrilled with people every minute.” 


pt se so, 


jk ~ taxi pulled up in front of the Madison Hotel and 
they got out. 

In the lobby Jane suddenly stopped. 

I've got to say good-bye right now, Billy. 
up-stairs waiting for me. I’ve got to dress. 
And anyway, I hate saying good-bye.” 

Billy started to say something about being down at the 
boat. 

‘No—not at the boat. That’s always an awful min- 
ute—leaving. We can say it here; then it’s done. You'd 
weep or something at the dock, maybe?” again that teas- 
ing tone. 

Billy took a deep breath and made one last attempt. 

“T’ll wire you.” 

‘No, please don’t. I’m going to Paris, and there simply 
won't be time to think about you.” 

Good-natured endurance—tolerance—something anyway 

broke in Billy just then. If she didn’t want—well—she 
wouldn’t get a chance to say that sort of thing again, by 
George! 

“You needn’t stew any more! I won't be at the boat. 
Won't write. And,” he concluded swiftly, “you can con- 
sider all proposals as too deadly American-business-man 


Mother's 
Everything. 


ae 


to be thought of. And I hope you marry six slinky itt, 
counts, and bring ’em back on a leash!” i 

For just an instant Jane looked surprised. Then gy 
put out her hand as though nothing had happened. “Gogg. 
bye, Funny.” 

“Good-bye, ‘and I’ve simply got to dash, 
Billy. 
lobby. 

Going up in the elevator, Jane tried to comprehend 
Billy’s sudden irritated and caustic mood. She'd treated 
him much worse than this loads of times, and he’d either 
overlooked it or laughed it off. He would take the lag 
minute she’d see him for months to suddenly act differ. 
ently. A darling man, but—Jane couldn't get beyon 
the but, though. That odd expression on Billy’s face jus 
now, down-stairs—not hurt, really, but something aroun 
his mouth. Getting out of the elevator a minute later. 
Jane told herself that it was silly to even think any more 
about it. There'd be a huge box of flowers, probably, 
and a lengthy letter at the boat! : 

But when the Majestic pulled out the next morning 
Billy wasn’t there to wave as it slipped past the wharf, 
and there were none of Billy’s flowers. Not that it mat- 
tered A year of fascinating people to play with in 
i) ee 


Copied 
He turned quickly and strode out through the 


HERE was “nobody” on the boat. There never is 

And the six-hour trip down to Paris from Cherbourg 
was as flat and monotonous as the country the train raced 
and swayed through. 

But Paris! The Champs Elysées with the !ate October 
sunlight, half misty, with the massive black-and-white. 
ness of the Arc.de Triomphe at its far end: the place de 
la Concord in the dusk after tea-time, with its circles and 
rows of pinkish yellow lights; the insane honking of the 
snub-nosed taxis that made everything sound like a per- 
petual carnival; the glowing charcoal stoves on the ter- 
races of the cafés; the jewels along the rue de la Paix! 
Simply to be in Paris was exciting, Jane thought. 

Just as the New Yorker said, every one—all the chic 
Parisiennes and still more chic foreign colony—walked on 
the avenue du Bois de Boulogne at eleven every day. 
That first tea at the Ritz, the long alleyway lined with 
elaborately simple displays of everything expensive from 
perfume to shoes and at the end of it the spacious, u- 
crowded tea-room with its subdued, expensive atmosphere, 
the French women with too many diamonds and the 
Americans with too many furs. 

It had been lengthy and complicated, registering at the 
Sorbonne. Still more so, getting settled in the French 
family that the University decided would give Jane French 
and a chaperon at a maximum rate. The worst of that 
was the argument which followed with Madame Gosselin 
when Jane insisted upon taking a bath every day. “Mon 
Dieu! must one not think of the gas bills in America? 
“But must one not think of baths in France?” argued 
Jane. 

It wasn’t until after Kay Stevens had gone to live in 
another French family that Jane and she discovered the 
hectic habits of the French telephone, and that it was 
simpler to walk five blocks in the rain to speak to one 
another than to debate the question of wrong numbers 
with the Paris Central. 

And by the end of the first week in November Kay was 
definitely blaming the French telephone system for a ba 
cold in her head. It was that cold of Kay’s that gave 
Jane uninterrupted chance to work for and get Harold 
Dalrymple. Kay’s cousin gave a tea—‘‘just a few friends 
and people of interest,” the invitation had said. And Jane 
had gone alone, feeling a little shaky and much excite 
because of the “people of [Continued on page 107] 
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By FRANCES KANES 


The LINE-UP x 
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One of those Daily Dvamas at 
PoticE HEADQUARTERS 
a Tale of ‘Masked Detectives 
and Flinching Criminals 


XNCEPT for a row of flickering lights above the small platform at the 
far side, the room was in darkness. Below the platform a mass of 
men stood in a great semicircle, silent and alraost motionless, their 
faces lifted to the light so that their eyes gleamed strangely through their 
black masks. Eddie Farron, waiting with pounding heart and taut nerves 
on the opposite side of the room, thought of the glowing eyes of animals 
hunting in the night. ‘ 
To most of the others in the small group standing there with him, 
herded together, this was no new experience. Indifferently they glanced 
LTHOUGH even about, and their eyes, So curiously alike, seemed already to hold the sha- 
‘ dows of prison bars. But to Eddie Farron, brought here from the lights 


eye was fixed on him and music and warm security of the Club Boulevard, it was like being 


expectantly, no one but thrust suddenly into a strange and fearful world. The very silence filled 
Eddie knew that he him with apprehension, and he started at the slightest movement of the 
looked straight down men about him or the least noise that broke the oppressive stillness of the 


room. 

There was a feeling of waiting in the air that snapped abruptly when a 
name was called, echoing through the room like the crack of a whip. Eddie’s 
heart sank as a shadowy figure approached. But it was the man next to 


at death 
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him who was led forth, aad Eddie watched him walk sul- 
lenly up and down on the platform in obedience to the 
deep, staccato commands of a police officer standing at 
one side. 

So this was the Line-up. Eddie had heard of it often 

the tense drama enacted each morning at Police Head- 
quarters, its leading actors the criminals scooped up in 
the police net the day before. But it had never been 
more than a word to him. Nothing had prepared him 
for the shock, the downright terror of it. In this room two 
age-old enemies—the outcasts of society and its protec- 
tors, the hunters and the hunted—faced each other across 
the neutral territory of the Line-up. And he was among 
the hunted. 

From the platform the sharp voice of the Inspector cut 
through the maze of his thoughts. He had been reading 
from a paper the history of the prisoner before him. Now 
he repeated it, insistently, marking off points, impressing 
them on the men below. 

“A great collar—this is the kind of work the Depart- 
ment is proud of! Here is a confessed murderer—spent 
three years at Sing Sing—escaped by killing two guards. 
Taken in an East Side tenement after wounding one of 
the detectives who captured him at the risk of their lives. 
Dangerous man to be at large. It’s the chair for him 
now, sure, and a good job! Take him away!” 


“HESE were his fellow prisoners. Suddenly, Eddie 

knew how far he had come from the Boulevard; from 

the familiar daily duties, the gossip, the old crowd. He 

shrank from the coming ordeal—saw himself standing on 

the platform, pointed out by the Inspector, studied by a 

hundred pairs of eyes, a criminal and marked man from 
that moment. 

His eyes were drawn again to the men standing alert 
and at attention, facing the platform. Big men they were, 
square-shouldered, with jaws that jutted out heavily be- 
low their masks. Men picked for the Detective Squad 
because of their strength and fearlessness. Grown accus- 
tomed now to the dimness, Eddie saw distinctly the com- 
pact mass of them standing shoulder to shoulder in solid 
formation. Then he noticed one who stood slightly apart 
at that end of the semicircle nearest to himself. He thought 
vaguely that this man was somehow different from the 
others—a trifle shorter, slimmer, more nattily dressed in 
a well-tailored gray suit. As he watched him Eddie was 
struck with a sudden sense of familiarity, and even as this 
swept over him he met the man’s eyes and saw that they 
were staring tensely, menacingly into his own. Instantly 
Eddie recognized him, and at the same moment a hand 
fell on his shoulder and was led forward without a 
word. 

Everything whirled about him as he realized the full 
meaning of the thing. Slowly the significance of this 
man’s presence in the Line-up came to him, and his 
thoughts darted this way and that, seeking a way out of 
this new danger. Perhaps he had been mistaken—his 
nerves might have played him a trick—-but there could be 
no question about it. He would know the man any- 
where. 

Eddie hardly felt that he walked the length of the room, 
climbed the platform; only he was standing there, numb 
with the horror of it, looking down into the blazing eyes 
of the man in gray. 

The Inspector’s voice, reading his record, seemed to 
come from a distance: 

“Edward Farron. Twenty-nine years old. Professional 
dancer and part owner with Alice Vernon of the Club 
Boulevard. No previous record. Arrested in connection 
with the Whitey Harris murder. Bum Chiggers, the gun- 
man who shot Whitey, squawked that he got his instruc- 
tions and money for the killing from Farron. 


he 
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“Now, Farron,” the sharpened voice drew Eddie’s eyes 
straining to catch the slightest muvement of the man who 
was watching him from below. “This is your chance to 
come clean. You've got no record with us, but we've got 
the dope on you. Up to two months ago the Boulevard 
was a losing proposition. We know that you and Alice 
Vernon were about broke. Then suddenly you seemed 
to have plenty of money. The place grew prosperoys, 
Where did it all come from? Then Whitey Harris js 
murdered and Bum Chiggers squawks that you were the 
one that gave him the money to do the job. Now, we 
don’t figure you’re the man to stage this, Farron. We 
can't find that you had anything against Whitey. Who's 
behind it? Somebody’s framing you—using you for the 
goat. Why don’t you show him up?” 

For a moment Eddie straightened up, threw back his 
head, looking squarely at the Inspector. He made ap 
oddly pathetic figure, this little dancer standing there 
so bravely where just before a hardened murderer had 
stood—Pierrot at the Line-up, a bewildered Pierrot, but 
brave, trying to understand how he had been snatched 
from the dancing and the gaiety into the grim presence of 
Death. 

He seemed about to speak; then the whole room, which 
had been hazy and unreal to him until now, jumped into 
sharp focus and again he saw the slight figure in gray 
standing a little apart, bending intently toward him 

Again the look of horror came into the eyes of the 
dancer. 

““No—no, I can’t!” 

“You can’t, eh?” The Inspector shook his fist at him 
threateningly. “You want to protect this dirty double- 
crosser, do you? Well, if you won’t talk, perhaps your 
partner, Alice will! We'll make her. Send for Alice 
Vernon!” 

“My God! 
Eddie. “No! 


No!” The tortured cry was wrung from 
Not Alice—keep her out of this!” 

“You can keep her out.” The Inspector’s voice was 
lowered again. “We'll take care of you both. We want 
the man higher up. There never was a cooler murder 
pulled than this one, and we’re going to get the wise guy 
who thinks he can get away with it. If you don’t want 
Alice dragged into this—come clean!” 

Eddie turned from him, and there was despair and a 
certain recklessness in his face as he stared into the room 
below. Every eye was fixed on him expectantly. No one 
but Eddie saw the man in gray lift his hand slightly, nor 
the flash of light on steel. The dancer looked straight 
down at death. 

The lookers saw him make an effort to speak—saw the 
words die on his lips as though it were beyond his strength 
to utter them. 

The Inspector leaned forward, eyeing him closely. “Are 
you going to let them pin this on you and Alice? Are 
you going to let this man go scot free while you two 
swing for it?” 

Eddie’s glance wavered over the room, resting on the 
blotch of deeper gray in the corner that was the huddled 
group of prisoners. In his mind he saw Alice m that 
desperate company Alice, so high-hearted, so brave 
and gay 

“Come on, Farron, give us the man!” 


O THOSE who were watching Eddie seemed to shrink 
into himself, half crouching. He was like some afl 
mal, hunted into a corner at last, turning in desperation 
on its pursuers. Then, like a flash, he leaped high into 
the air with the lithe spring of a panther—or an acrobatic 
dancer—clearing the platform by a foot, and flung him- 
self forward at the men below. It was done so suddenly, 
with such lightning-like rapidity, that no eye could follow 
him, but all ears*heard the crash as he landed on top of the 
CO —e 
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gray, bearing him to the ground, and his shout 

that rang through the room: 
“Here's your man!” 

No one had noticed the faint click of a silenced auto- 


matic as Eddie’s slim body had come hurtling through the 


en he rolled clear of the other man blood was 
ugh his coat from a bullet wound beneath his 


air, but w 
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“Inspector 
the wound 

In the turmoil that followed the Inspector pushed his 
way to the center of the seething mob of men. With a 
quick movement he stripped the mask from the face of 
the man lying sprawled on the floor. 

“p s! 

The men fell back, staring in blank amazement. The 
figure that cringed before them had domineered overt 


he got me!” Eddie spoke faintly, clutching 


He had been framed he 


was doomed to by. the 


them, bullied them for years, had been one -of the most 
powerful men on the force—Lieutenant Parks of the 
Police Department. 

The Inspector spoke slowly, bitterly. “Parks, we've 
been a long time getting you, but now we’ve got you right 
We were airaid you were behind this, that you were using 
this kid as a shield; but we never thought youd disgrac« 
your Department by pulling a trick like this. 

He turned to one of his men. 

“O'Brien, get an ambulance for the boy 
him—he’s free.” 

Again he whirled on Parks, his face flaming with rage 
“As for you, you cur—by God, we'll make you pay foi 
this! Snap the bracelets on him!” 

The Inspector turned to his men. 

“We've found the man we want at last—in our own 
I ine-up . 


This clears 
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VYith Illustrations of Actual Episodes 
‘Mes. Beckerman’s Gareer 
by Delevante 


land. He had migrated to America when a young 
man and returned home to visit his old friends and 
tell them about his good fortune across the sea. I heard 
him telling Father that he owned a factory which was re- 
sponsible for his wealth. 
A Re “When I am big lam going to own a factory in America, 
too,” I told my little companions the next day. 
“Foolish one!” scoffed one of the boys. ‘Women don't 


O'« night a man called at our house in Warsaw, Po- 
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So 


as my tall son puts 
it, and nobo dy 
took me seriously. 

My parents sent 
me money for the 
tickets to bring us 
over to America. 
it was a long, hard 
journey for a 
mother with three 
children, aged 
twenty months, 
lthree and five 
| vears old, and dur- 
| ing the voyage the 
children were very 
fretful. 

It was trouble 
instead of fortune 
which met me on 
arrival. The doc- 
\tors declared that 
the baby had 
measles and would 
have to go to the 
hospital on Ellis 
Island. I had to 
go with her and 
my two other chil- 





tained. 

For six weeks we 
remained there. To 
pass the time I 
made up” stories 
to amuse my older 


Viewed from EIl- 
lis Island, Manhat- 


isle of enchant- 








ment. At sunset 

the windows of its Ea iaebe 

white sky-reaching SL) * pre ssed the cat h of my bag. and a shower ot lingerii scatteved across 
buildings looked the floor. Before the man could veach me. th gitls came over and began t 


like great sheets 
of solid gold: after 
nightfall the lights 


iin them twinkled 


like thousands of fairy lamps. 
never slept. 
Behind those great structures, I told my children, lay 


It seemed like a city that 


|everything that their little hearts could desire—beautiful 


homes, wonderful toys, wealth, ponies, carriages, great open 
parks where they could play all day. 

When our release came we went ashore at the Battery. 
Instead of being whisked away to a palatial ‘home in a car- 
flage and pair, we mounted the steep steps of the Second 
Avenue elevated and rode to one of the most congested 
districts in New York, where my parents lived in a three- 
foom flat. Nor did we have this place all to ourselves; 
axteen people altogether lived there. 

_ That night neighbors dropped around to our stoop to 
bid us welcome to America. I asked one of the girls where 
[could find work. 

“That will be all right,” she said.. “You can come with 
me to the Bloomingdale factory where they make ladies’ 
waists. The girls there make as much as fifteen dollars 
aweek. I'll call for you around seven-thirty.” 

_Tlistened to this girl with my eyes popping with admira- 
lon. She had “been over” for several years, and when 








examin the garments 


she addressed passersby in English I thought she was per- 
fectly wonderful. And how smartly this Polish girl was 
dressed—as smartly asthe very wealthy ladies back in 
Warsaw! But then fifteen dollars a week seemed an awful 
lot of money to me. 

One thing disappointed me very much. Nowhere on the 
way up from the Battery nor in the glimpses I could catch 
through the cross-streets did I see the beautiful homes | 
had expected. Was New York then like a loaf of black 
bread covered with beautiful icing? Where did the very 
wealthy people live? I put these questions to Yetta. She 
laughed. 

“Up-town,” she explained. That was the first English 
expression I learned. Some time I would live “up-town 
I was very eager to explore “up-town,” but my friend ex- 
plained that it was a long distance off. One must take the 
elevated, and that would cost ten cents—a preposterous 
extravagance. 

Weeks passed before I had an opportunity to see “up- 
town.” The hours at the factory were from eight in the 
morning until nine at night. Before and after those hours 
I had many duties at home, wash- | Continued on page 126| 
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¢, Begin this novel now: here is what went before 


( 'IS VANBRUGH, an American boy, while on a visit 

to his grandmother in England, becomes acquainted 
with the Geste children, Beau, Digby and John, and their 
lovely cousin, Isobel Rivers, who lives with their mother, 
Lady Brandon, at Brandon Abbas. During the remain- 
der of his stay in England he is a frequent guest at Bran- 
don Abbas and spends some of the happiest hours of his 
life with his new playmates. When he reluctantly leaves 
for home, to prepare to enter Harvard, he realizes that he 
is madly in love with Isobel. 


As soon as his college course is finished Otis, whose 
boyhood love has strengthened with the years, returns to 
England with the intention of asking Isobel to marry him. 
He meets her riding in the grounds of Brandon Abbas and 
notices that she looks unhappy. She tells him the rea- 
son is that the boys have left home. Before he has an 
opportunity to speak of himself, Isobel confides in him 
that she became engaged to John Geste the day before he 
left. 


With all hope crushed, Otis returns to his father’s ranch 
But he suffers from the tyranny of his 


West. 


in the 
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despotic father to such an extent that, when he becomes 
heir to a considerable fortune, he and his beautiful, high 
spirited sister, Mary, decide to leave home and lead their 
own lives. They go to Europe and later to Algeria where 
they meet Colonel Levasseur, who falls in love with Mary. 
This Colonel of Zouaves invites Mary and Otis to visit 
him in Zaguig and see a “really unspoiled’ desert town, 
and meets them at Bouzen, “a vulgarized place at the end 
of the railway.” Here he takes Otis, without Mary, one 
night to see the night life, and noticing that Otis is bored 
by all the vulgarized pleasure resorts they have visited, 
he promises that something stimulating is awaiting them 
At the next place they will visit, Colonel Levasseur a 
sures Otis, they will encounter a beautiful desert girl, the 
“Angel of Death.” 
HE brightly lit scene of our entertainment was the 
typical compound of the typical house of the wealthy 
town Arab, the soft-living degenerate hadri, tor whom 
the son of the desert has so great a contempt 
Our host, one Abu Sheik Ahmed, a rotund well-nour- 


ished person with a bad squint, a bad, pock-pitted face 
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and an oily, ingratiating manner, received us with every 
eidence of joy, pride and respectful affection. He seemed 
gateful to us for existing; declared that all in his house 
gas ours; that we were, each of us, his father and his 
mother both; and that Allah had this night been merciful 
and gracious unto him in that He had caused the light of 
|qur countenances to shine upon him and illuminate and 
‘glorify his humble gathering of guests. 

Colonel Levasseur received these 
‘transports with dignity and restraint— 
| particularly restraint—and informed me 
lin English that Abu Sheik Ahmed was 
4 carpet-dealer and had the distinction 
of being the wickedest, most untrust- 
worthy and most plausible old scoundrel 
| that he had ever met. 

“He'd be the first to fly to the Com- 
mandant with completest revelations of 
|any plot that could not succeed; and the 





|first to shoot him in the back, or cut his 
throat, in the event of one that did suc- 
ceed,” said he. “So we take him at his 
true value and use him for what he is 


worth. He'll give us an amusing is 
show anyhow. ; 

He did, a show of which there were at 
two items that as far as I am concerned i 


proved quite unforgettable; the one for 
its hideousness, the other for its beauty 
—and its sequel. 

The former was a “turn” by a troupe 
of Aissa dervishes, and consisted of mad- 

ingly monotonous music and dancing 
—the twirling and spinning dancers quickly and obvi- 
ously falling into a state of hypnosis—of a disgusting 
tthibition of self-mutilation by means of knives and 
skewers, driven into the arms, chest and legs and in some 
fases through the cheeks and even the tongue; of the 
‘ating of burning tow; and of the genuine chewing and 
actual swallowing of quantities of broken glass. 

It is not given to the Sons of the Prophet to know the 
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joys of a “next morning” head, as teetotalism is a primary 
essential of Mohammedanism, but I was moved to ponder 
the sensations of a “next morning” stomach, after an in- 
discreetly copious feast of broken glass. 

Colonel Levasseur had seen this sort of thing before, 
and regarded it with the cold eye of familiarity, if not 
boredom. 


“Enjoying yourself?” he asked me, when the din and 
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devilry were at their climax. 

“Not even myself, this 
time,” I replied, and was very 
glad when these holy men 
completed their exhibition of 

p piety, and departed. 
The odor of sanctity was 
almost as unpleasing as were 
the dusky saints from whom it seemed to emanate. 
I do not know whether Mr. Abu Sheik Ah- 
med was an amateur of entertainment suffi- 
ciently skilful to appreciate the value of contrast 
and deliberately to preface the beauty of the 
next item by the bestial ugliness of this one. 
Probably not—but certainly the vision of loveliness, that 
now enthralled the gathering, lost nothing by the juxta- 
position. 

In the center of one side of a square, three sides of 
which were rows of Arab notables and the fourth, the 
high white house, the Colonel and I occupied plush-uphol- 
stered European armchairs of astounding ugliness, while 
our host and his young son sat cross-legged upon the sofa 


























of the same afflicted and afflicting family, the six pertaining 
small chairs being allotted to his chief friends, or enemies, 
who awkwardly sat upon them in dignity and discomfort 
In the guest-surrounded square servants spread a large 
thick carpet, a carpet whereof the sheer beauty made me 
blush—for the European furniture that affronted it and 
the perfect night and the austere grace of the snowy 
draperies of the assembly 

\ current of awakened interest now ran through the 
latter, a movement that announced the arrival of an 
awaited moment. There was an atmosphere of pleased 
anticipation that indicated both the piéce de résistance 
and the certainty of high entertainment therefrom. 
Brilliant teeth flashed white, as bearded lips parted in 
joyous smiles. Almost I fancied that pink tongues licked, 
beastlike, anticipatory, appreciative. Our host beamed 
upon us, a pleased smile of promise and of pride. 
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| pl acd d with d Beaui caus. “Think of the end if she stays here | can t 


“Behold the Angel of Death,” murmured Colonel 
Levasseur, and a woman appeared at the entrance to the 
house, walked disdainfully to the carpet, threw off a gauze 
veil and gazed calmly around. 

There was a ‘aurmur of admiration, wonder, praise 
and appraisal: and I heard Colonel Levasseur sigh and 
gasp with a little catch of the breath. There was some- 
thing very simple and elemental about poor Colonel 
Levasseur. . 

And there was something indescribably arresting, 145 
cinating, wonderful about the real and remarkable beauty 
of the girl. . . . She was at once pretty, lovely, beautiful 
and handsome . . . quite indescribable. ... Yes. .+: 
She was astounding. F 

To begin with, she was so fair that you thought her 
European until you realized her blue-black hair, unbeliev- 
able black eyelashes and eyebrows and the Oriental mold- 
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ing of the cheek-bones and lips—so brunette and Oriental 
that you thought her the true Arab Princess of a dream of 
yy Arabian Nights’ tale, until you realized her white skin, 
er rose-pink cheeks, her obviously northern complexion 
and European blood. 

Of her figure I can but say it was worthy of her face. 
it was perfect, and what was to be seen of her neck and 
jimbs was as white as flesh can be... . 

She was a human flower An orchid—a white orchid 
marked with scarlet and with black. And as these flowers 
aways do, she looked wicked—an incarnate, though very 
jvely, potentiality for evil. 

Catching sight, I suppose, of Colonel Levasseur’s gay 
|iform, she came straight to us, or rather floated toward 
ys on her toes, her graceful arms and hands also appear- 
\ing to float upon the air, quietly waving around her head 
land body like thistle-down and like gracefulness personi- 
jed. One forgot the crudeness of the music, for she sub- 
‘edinated it to her purposes and, becoming part of her 
land her movement, it was beautiful. 
| Straight to us she came, and at me she looked, giving 
wglance of recognition to the chagrined Levasseur. With 
iadeep, deep curtsey of mocking homage and genuine 
idallenge, that broke her slow revolving dance at my 
very feet, she sank to the ground, and, rising like a swift- 
gowing flower from the earth—like Aphrodite herself 
‘from the wine-dark sea—she gazed straight into my eyes, 
sniled with the allure of all the sirens, Delilahs, Sapphos, 
Aspasias, Jezebels and Cleopatras that ever lived, and 
whispered—to me—as if she and I were alone in all Africa 
.. alone in the gracious night, beneath the serene moon 
and throbbing stars . . . alone together, she and I, at the 
\door of our silken tent under the graceful palms of our 
weret oasis . . . she and I, alone together upon the silken 
jashions and the silken carpet spread upon the warm 
‘honey-colored sands... . 
| Good God in Heaven—what was this? I struggled like 
\a drowning man I was a drowning man, sinking 
j\dwn... down... hypnotized... . 
| “Nol No!” I shouted. “No/.. The only flower 
for me was an English rose What had I to do with 
jachids of Africa? Had I really shouted? What 
jmas she whispering? ... French? .. . 
| “Beaux yeux bleus! ... J’aime les yeux bleus! . . 
Baisez-moi! ... Aimez-moi! ... Venez avec moi... 
is! ... I lov’ you so... . Je aime! ... Je t’adore! 

Kees me, sweetheart Crrrush me in your arms, 
J’ai attendu. ... Et vous étes arrivé. .. . 

. depuis longtemps ... il v a longtemps 

.» Jai attendu et vous étes arrivé Main- 
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tenant. .. . Baisez-moi! ... Embrassez-moi, mom amant 


Anglais... Ah! ...” 


HE was talking French. Was she speaking at 
all? Was she talking faulty French and broken 
English, with the accent of the educated French-and-Eng- 
lish-speaking Arab? ... No. Her lips were not moving 
but her eyes were holding mine; burning into mine... . 
Her eyes were great irresistible magnets drawing my soul 
through my eyes into hers and through them, down into 
her soul where it would be lost forever, engulfed, held, 
drowned, destroyed. 

“No!” I shouted, and burst into a profuse perspiration 
as I clung with the strength of despair to—to—sanity, to 
self-respect, to honor . . . to Isobel. .. . 

And then I shook off the shackles of this absurd folly 
—or the devilish, hellish danger—and was an ordinary 
tourist from the north smiling at this ordinary dancing- 
girl of the south... . 

But . . . and I shivered slightly . . . she was not ordinary. 
. . . Neither in her evil loveliness, nor in her evil, con- 
scious, or unconscious, hypnotic power, could she be called 
ordinary. 

Had she actually spoken? 

Had I actually cried aloud? 

With a real effort, I wrenched my eyes from hers and 
glanced around. The Arabs were watching her as a circle 
of dogs a luscious piece of meat—which is what she was 
to them. 

Levasseur was smiling cynically and without amuse- 
ment. 

“You are favored, my friend,” he growled, as she 
floated away on her toes—her hands and her arms float- 
ing about her as she did so. 

“Did she speak to me?” I asked. 

“Not that I heard,’ he answered in surprise. “She 
certainly intends to do so, though. ... Beware, St. An- 
thony. . They don’t call her the Angel of Death for 
nothing. . . .” 

I decided that neither she nor I had uttered a sound, 
that she had paused before me for but a moment—and 
yet I knew that if ever she spoke to me she would speak 
in faulty French and broken English, with the accent 
of those Arabs who have learned a little French and 
English —-as many of the |Continued on page 70| 
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N INTOXICATING evening the 
Everglades Club in Palm Beach, the 
beautiful patio outlined by faint touches 

of soft light along a curved arch or a twisted 
pillar the glitter of the moon 
over the dark waters of Lake Worth 
»verhead the gentle swish of palm-trees and 
from the dance floor the pulsating strains of 
in orchestra 
I had come with my friend Malcolm John- 
son to spend a quiet evening after the strenu- 
ous parties of the previous days, and, refus- 
ing all invitations to join friends at other 
tables, we sat in a corner of the patio chat- 
ting and smoking 
Malcolm had changed since the War. He 
had lost all his gaiety and good humor and 
had become moody and taciturn. He pulled 
out a pipe. 
You don’t mind, do you?” he said. “This 
a secluded corner, and I get so tired of 
cigarets. They don't satisfy me any more 
It’s like this life; these people all around 
spending money and playing at love 
Love, they don’t know what it means 
We sat in silence, sipping very good boot 
leg champagne, drawn from our supply which 
was hidden under the table in a bucket of ice. 
colm puffed at his pipe gloomily. He certainly 
changed. 
And then the orchestra started to play the “Blue Danube 
Waltz.”” The music seemed to float and lose itself in the 
tropical blue night—a night of dreams, a night of love. 
Malcolm sat up straight in his chair. There passed over 
his eyes an expression of painful recollection. His hand 
trembled slightly as he reached for his glass. 
“Malcolm,” I asked, “what’s the matter? 
sick, old man? I'll take you home.” 
He shook his head slowly and passed his hand over his 
forehead and eyes as if to shut out a vision. 
“No.” He spoke haltingly. “No, it’s the music 
that waltz it haunts me it pursues me 
You see, she liked it she played it on the piano, and 
[ gazed at her and dreamed and almost forgot my duty 
the War . . . the horror of that fearful attempt to 
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destroy Paris forgot everything but her and that 
music. | 
“Malcolm, who was she?” | 
“A woman? A siren? I don’t know. She 
A German spy. I was assigned to run her down, to trac 
her down.” He shuddered and his eyes were haggard. 
He continued in a low monotone. “Not one of those 
shady agents who in times of trouble offer their services 
to the highest bidder, often paid by both warring factions, 
cheating both. But one of the real spies, soldiers without 
uniform, who in times of war, away from the glamor 0 
trumpets, give their all to their country, playing a deadly 
game of hide and seek, one against thousands, without 
mercy, neither giving nor asking quarter; often able to 
thwart the most carefully guarded plans and sway ! 
outcome of battles. And then when they succeed, there 
are no medals for them. If caught, a wartime third degree 


was a Spy. | 
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. laughed, a hopeless laugh. The music had stopped. 
| might as well tell you, the War has been over a 
| ong time—” he said. 


| 
‘AS YOU know, I served during the War in the Ameri 
Acan Intelligence Corps, G-2 SOS, doing counter- 
“plonage work in Paris. That meant shad wing Ameri- 
an suspects, interviewing concierges and a lot of other 
pong work, Still I was in Paris, which I knew well. 1 
= French perfectly, and I was in civilian clothes and 
eget iree. All in all, I could hardly complain. 
4 ae Spring of 1918 two of our men got on the trail 
ite gang, and I was assigned to follow them 
aptly ance to help them out In case of emergency. 
cold — work; loitering most of the night in the 
ape ign of an early spring outside low dives, 
}- y nerve to catch the first signs of a fight or 
| stress signals from my comrades. 


; 
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An Amevican 
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Agent 
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WORLD 
WAR 


At about ten o'clock of 
the third night while 
watching a_ particularly 
disreputable café I no- 
ticed a shadow hovering 
about the front of the 
place. The gang had evi- 
dently posted a guard of 
their own; to remain too 
close any longer could 
only do more harm than 
good. I was in Montmar- 
tre, on the rue Blanche, 
a dark and narrow street 
running down at a steep 
incline from the top of 
the Butte. It was paved 
with black, muddy cob- 
blestones, littered with 
refuse and remnants of 
vegetables from a _ few 
dirty and dingy shops, 
dubious bars and suspi- 
cious buildings labeled as 
hotels—the rendezvous of 
me, murdev in their « yes Montmartre’s worst gang- 

sters, cutthroats and 
Apaches. I strolled to a small café about two hundred feet 
further down the street. Three tables topped with white 
marble crowded the sidewalk under a red-and-white awn- 
ing. On either side two typical wooden partitions exiended 
halfway across the sidewalk. To protect the outdoor cus- 
tomers from wind and rain, the partitions were surmounted 
by panels of multicolored glass and bore the sign ‘Ameri 
can Bar.” I sat at one of the tables and kept up my 
watch for our men, 

[ had been there about a quarter of an hour when a 
girl stopped in front of me. She was hatless: he shiny 
jet black hair was gathered high on her head after the 
fashion of Apache women. She smiled. We talked. | 
told her I was waiting to see a man. The waiter brought 
two steaming glasses of hot rum, water and lemon. 

‘My name is Mémée. How do you call yourself?” 

“Jean.” She looked me over—I was better dressed than 
is customary in that section-—and she added: 











Male Lim. stares ner dulk usly as the ly autiful woman calmly approached our ta 


“Jean, Varistot.” The French slang abbreviation for My companion fumbled in her bag and handed Marte 


aristocrat something that I could not see. Marie hid it quickly 1) 
A little while later a second girl stopped in front of our her purse, gave Mémée twenty-eight francs and left with 
café, recognized my companion and came over. a “Bon soir M’sieur; bon soir, Mémée.” 
““Mémée, do you have it?” she asked. Twenty-eight francs for something too small for me 
“Yes, Marie, sit down.” see—probably dope. It was well worth investigating, 
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ghere dope could be smuggled in, messages and informa- 
tion could be sent out. 

At about eleven o'clock I saw our two Secret Service 
men go down the subway entrance of the place Blanche 
—my work with them was over for the evening. I or- 
dered two more drinks. Mémée was shivering. 

“Let’s go inside. What do you want to see that man 
about, anyway?” 

This was my opportunity. I looked around cautiously, 
suspiciously and leaning toward her whispered, “I want 
to get some ‘Coco’ from him.” 

She jumped, startled and frightened. “You saw what 
passed between Marie and me?” 

“Did 1?” 

She looked at me intently. She was swaying on her 
chair, her eyes half closed, her lips and nose twitching 
continuously; she seemed to be under the influence of a 
drug. 
“Well, do you want some?” 

“If yours is as good; no difference to me.” 

“Let's be pals,” she said. We fell into each other’s 
ams. She pulled out two small envelops from her vanity 
case 






















aste it; it’s pure.” I shook my head, but she was in- 
sistent. Her hands were shaky and unsteady, but she 
finally succeeded in opening one of the packages. Under 
the faint light which trickled from the shaded front of 
the café the cocaine glistened like very fine white snow. 
This was my first actual experience with dope, and my 
knowledge on the subject was rather hazy. So I watched 
and imitated her carefully. She first put a little on my 
tongue with her finger, so that I could judge the quality 
of her wares. It was frightfully bitter. I readily agreed 
with her that the cocaine was absolutely pure. 

“Best German stuff,” she remarked. 

I had carefully followed and imitated all her move- 
ments, but I managed to blow most of the stuff away be- 
fore sniffing. 













PAID ber twenty-eight francs, and we went inside, sit- 

ting at a table in a secluded corner. I confided to her 
that I had been an officer in the French army and that 
I had deserted because it became impossible for me to 
obtain my regular supply of dope. One night, destitute 
and hungry, I had broken into a house in Orleans and 
stolen about a hundred thousand francs in cash and jewelry 
and now I had come to Paris to hide. She immediately 
reciprocated by telling me all about herself and, led on 
by my casual questions, also gave me some valuable in- 
formation about her gang. They numbered about forty, 
mostly girls and women. They sold dope to a varied 
dientele and to Allied soldiers, among them unsuspecting 
American doughboys on leave. The girls would pick them 
up and hand them some of the dope. A doughboy would 
tty anything once. The rest was comparatively easy: more 
dope, more drinks, with knock-out drops if necessary. The 
tirls would then take their victims to shady hotels and 
tob and abandon them. , 

Mémée sobered up and was dimly realizing that she 
had spoken too freely. She pulled a short dagger from 
under her dress and toyed with it on the table, running 
her fingers along its sharp edges. Her black eyes nar- 
rowed and fastened on mine. Leaning over toward me, 
she hissed: “If you ever repeat a word of what I told 
you tonight, I will—” Her swing with the dagger was 
— “And if I ,fail, the gang won’t fail,” she 






















Drawing my revolver, I placed it on the table gently. 
‘Bullets travel much faster than knives, ma chérie,” 
said sweetly, and added with seeming unconcern: “I 
™ afraid that the gang would hold you responsible and 















get you first, should I give them away. And then I can’t 
really pal around with the police any more than you 
can.” 

She understood and smiled ai me now. “I am 
that we will be excellent friends, lovers I mean. 
chéri, I want you to join our gang.” 

I had my intelligence passes and other incriminating 
papers in my possession. Staggering away under a trivial 
excuse, | put all my papers in an envelop and mailed them 
to Intelligence Headquarters. 


sure 
Come 


ATER we entered a small, ill-smelling hotel higher up 
on the rue Blanche. Having crossed a dirty court, we 
went through a dark and greasy passageway and down a 
flight of winding stone steps into a cellar. I was uneasy. 
Had she wanted to do away with me, no better place 
could have been chosen. But instead she took my hand 
and led me staggering along through several other cellars 
until we reached a heavy door covered with steel plate 
upon which she knocked twice in rapid succession, then 
three times slowly. A small loophole opened in the door 
and a flash-light was directed on our two faces. Mémée 
went to the loophole and whispered something I could not 
hear. There was a heavy clanking of chains and bars, and 
the door swung open. We entered a small, dimly lighted 
cellar. Mémée motioned for me to wait and disappeared 
through a doorway. One of the gang remained with me. 
He was the typical Apache: the collar of his dark coat 
turned up, a wide black silk belt wound around his waist, 
noiseless sandals, no collar but a red handkerchief tied 
around his neck, a straggly black mustache, a cigaret 
butt stuck in the corner of his grinning mouth, a soft cap 
drawn over his small leering eyes. I took a cigaret from 
my case and offered him one. He snatched the case from 
my hand and put it in his pocket. The gang would never 
consider taking in a weakling, and I knew already too 
much for them 
to turn me 
loose. I was 
either to be ac- 
cepted or mur- 
dered. Still act- 
ing my part of 


one who _ has 
had too much 
to drink, I lit 


my cigaret and 
mumbled, 
“Hey, you for- 
got to return my 
cigaret case.” 
He just 
leered at me, 
but did not re- 
ply. I drew 
closer to him, 
swaying. slight- 
ly, and blew the 
smoke from my 
cigaret in his 
| Continued on 
page 84} 
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PRINCES GO WEST, éué what of 
the YOUNG MAN without MONEY? 






























Buffalo Child Long Lance came East to be 


(ote 


educated, but couldn't vesist the lure ot the prairie 


ECENTLY in McCture’s, in an article entitled 

R “Eastward Bound,” I told my experiences in grop- 

ing my way out of the wilderness of the Northwest 

and heading East to become educated in the ways of the 

white man’s civilization. Now I want to reverse the story 

and tell the experiences of the young white man who goes 
West to develop his future. 

I, myself, returned West after receiving my education. 
[ did it because I believe that the unexploited spaces of 
the Far Northwest hold more for the young man than the 
East. 

A year ago I lectured on the Northwest before the uni- 
versities of the Middle-Western United States for the 
Bureau of Economics, Washington, D. C., and I was sur- 
prised to find such a large number of young men enquiring 
into the possibilities of a future in the West, and especially 
the country in which I live, the Canadian Northwest, 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, known until the early years 
of this century as the Northwest Territories. It is for this 
type of man that I write now. 

Among these thousands of young Easterners who have 
the great American urge to “go West and grow up with 
the country” there are two distinct classes: the seekers of 
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An Answer to the City Youth's 
QMuestion: “ls there 
Romance Still on the Plains? 


By 
(GHIEF BUFFALO GHILD 
LONG LANCE 


of the Blackfeet Indian Tvilx 


Western romance and the seekers of genuine success. 
At the outset I would urge on the seeker of ro- 

mance the futility of coming up into this country 
expecting to find it as it has been pictured in the 
movies since the films started their run. It has been 
portrayed as the home of the Northwest Mounted 
Police, the wild Indian, the cowboy, the sled-dog, the 
trapper and the trading-post. All of these things are 
hereabouts, but they are only incidental to the coun- 
try as it now exists; and none of them can be of any 
use to the person bound West to settle—unless it be 
the Mounted Police who first brought law and order 
into the country and made settiement possible. 

But as for realizing one’s boyish dreams of getting 
into the life of the cowboy, the trapper and the sled- 
dog driver, one might as well expect to graduate 
at West Point and enter the medical profession. It 
cannot be done. The work of what we call the “all 
around cow-hand”’ is one of the most difficult pro 
fessions to master in the list of human occupations, 
and undoubtedly one demanding great endurance. To 
be a cow-puncher one must literally grow up with 
cattle and horses. 

The most pathetic settlers I know of are those who get 
off the train at Calgary and rush over to a store on Ninth 
Avenue to purchase themselves wide-brimmed Stetson 
hats and high-heeled boots, to be in keeping with their 
supposed environment. These fellows are doomed to dis- 
appointment and failure from the time they put the dawn 
behind them and turn their noses west. They have come 
West to become cowboys and live the life of a motion pi 
ture character, not knowing that all of the genuine cow 
boys still left on the plains are as pedigreed as a Boston 
Terrier; that they are known by practically every rancher 
in the country and that they are the only ones who cat 
get jobs on stock ranches, unless one wants to try ones 
hand at hauling manure and pitching hay. Where these 
fellows actually wind up is in the harvest field “stocking 
grain. And then in late fall one sees them driving wagon 
around town—still wearing their big hats and boots! 
And, too, every fellow who can spin a rope and ride a 
bucking horse is not a cowboy by a long throw. The real 
cowboy hasn’t much time left to perfect these fancy frills 
of the game. When he Aas to break in a bucker he 
leather”—holds on to the saddle horn—and gets it re 
as quickly as possible. To be [Continued on page 9 
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Above : “Plain Ed 
Windsor,” who 
has started a mi- 
gration of nobility 


to the Northwest 
Left: The Prince 
mounting to in- 
spect cattle on his 
4 600 - acre ran h 
Right: The royal 


ranch-owner takes 
a lesson in fancy 
roping. 
Below: The Princ 
and his cowboys: 
Left to Right 
they are Slim, 
Curley, Bad ger, 
Dad, Shorty Brid- 
dle 9 Bill and Josh 
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4 Drama of 
FLORIDA’S 


Sunshine Sellers 


BOOM! 
BOOM! 


By 
ROLAND ASHFORD 
PHILLIPS 


Illustrate / 


> 
Vrison 


Mac Phers« ?) 


r SA HEY had been shooting craps most 
of the hot evening in the dreamy 
back room of the closed offices 

Che sheriff's notice was on the front 

door—one of many such notices along 
the street-—and the door was locked 

But the men got in from the alley 

here was nowhere else to go any more 

Sumptuous offices they had been a year 

before; show places to awe the gullible 

Inviting chairs and music, purring fans, 

refreshments, home-town papers; rare 
pictures on the walls and thick rugs on 
the floor. Bait. 

Now, however, the offices were shut and ticketed, every- 
thing was covered with dust, cobwebs and husks of dead 

«ckroaches, and the big plate-glass windows were so dirty 

ind fly-specked you could barely make out the gold let- 
ters on them: 
TURQUOISE SHORES 

Murfin had been lucky all evening and had most of 
the money. The dice clicked on the scratched surface of 
the broken desk. “Chicken feed,” he grunted contemp- 
tuously. He was big, gross, with a puffy white face. His 
stubby fingers reached out to rake in the bills. 

‘Will get you north, all right,” observed Talbert, “out 
of this confounded desolation.” Talbert was middle- 
aged, his clothes beginning to look threadbare. He needed 

hair-cut. 


‘ 


1 


Sprague winced as he took t# 


“You're lucky,” added Gregg. “Id like to be crashing 
out of here. Anywhere. Fat chance!’ 

Everybody getting out. Once everybody coming In, an 
army of invaders. Quick, easy profits ind everybody 
wanted them. Trains rolling in packed; a never-ending 
stream of motors, mud-caked, loaded. Eureka! Hotels 
filled in August; tents, apartments springing up over 
night: rented before the plaster dried. Skyscrapers to¥ 
ering where frame shacks had stood. 

Bands, banners, buses, auctions, free meals, 
prizes. Signs in the sky, signs in the windows, | 
the sidewalks, across buildings, on top ol buildings. 
wilderness of them. Literature, booklets, lectures chok 
with superlatives, dazzling with promise. Boom, boom, 
boom! 

Dog-races, horse-races, night 
dinner clothes, no clothes, booze. 


free rides, 
signs on 


A 


clubs, booze. Cabaret, 
Taxis, imported lim 
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ank-note “ve t he 


needed a decent mrvea 


ousines and impotent ers. Ballyhoo artists. Per- 
‘ormers, promoters, politicians, prostitutes. Small down 
payments, options, binders, commissions, leases. Pink 
newspapers at noon and green at night. A hundred dollars 
|lumnmed into a hundred thousand while you are holding 
| Your breath. Aladdin rubbing his magic lamp. School- 
|leachers, bankers, pickpockets, preachers, their palms itch- 
ing, drunk with profits, lusting for more. Boom. boom. 

m! 
PRAGUE rolled a seven and saw Murfin rake in his 
last dollar. The youngest of the four men, he had 
ee ns 12 200 washing machines: the second day 
sellin . eC M urfin’s high-pressure organization and was 
g urquoise Shores. Trudging through the palmetto 
tite stakes resembled headstones, parroting 
» sales talk. Water? Yes. Lights? Yes 


Sidewalks winding 
through swamps, streets 
graded through white 
sand, palms thirsting in 
rows. Tractors growl- 
ing, niggers toiling. 
Signs, and everywhere 
more signs rches of 
chicken 
flowers 
bloom, 
Boom, 


plaster ove! 


wire, beds of 
forced into 
benches, statuary 
boom, boom! 

So easy to sell, it daz- 
zlied him. Commissions 
rolling in, piling up. 
Motor-cars, clothes, par- 
ties and God knows how 
much Every 
night the often 
enough the days. Rainy 


be otleg 


same, 


days 

T'wo wild mad years 
of it. And now Murfin, 
who had not long since 
Sprague’s first 
with 


raked 


made 
dollar 
equal 
in his last 


9 Bee with Talbert 
i and Gregg, the last 
of the scattered, dazed, 


unbelieving salesmen, he 
some- 


possible, 


casualness 


was waiting for 
thing to turn up; any- 
thing. Marking time. 
Nothing to do, _ no- 
where to drift. Ghastly 
idle days drenched with 
eternal sunshine _ that 
mocked him, hunting 
out among his diminish- 
ing acquaintances those 
who might loan him a 
dollar or offer him a 
drink. 
Usually it was a drink 
he craved. 
Nearly the same with 
Murfin. An impecuni- 
ous barker with a car- 
nival, he had promoted 
Turquoise Shores on a 
shoe-string, garnered easy millions, flung them into more 
acreage; more and still more. Prices soaring. The golden 
deluge never would stop. No place for a piker. All the 
world was coming to Florida. You couldn't dam the flood 
of sunstruck suckers, and damned if he wouldn’t be ready 
for them. The peak wouldn’t be reached for years. Cli- 
mate! That was the siren. White flannels instead of red. 
Flowers instead of frost. Plenty of time to get from under 
and let the others hold the bag. He knew. Boom, boom, 
boom! 

Now he was down to shooting craps, winning enough 
to get him out of the blighted, God-forsaken state. “I’m 
not so worse off,” he proclaimed. “A wife back in Ohio 
She’s got money. I haven’t treated her so well, and she 
don’t know where I am. But I’m going to sell myself to 
her again.” : 

He leered at his companions. 


“Watch me! She'll stake 














me to a fresh start. You boys keep in touch with me, 
hear? We'll make another killing somewhere.” 

He poured himself a drink. It was terrible stuff, but 
the best they could get now. Bootleggers had been caught 
in the maelstrom and nobody could pay the price for good 
liquor. ‘Shine, mostly, made off in the flatwoods; raw, 
fetid. 

Sprague drank and borrowed a cigaret. “Well, I’m 
cleaned,” he announced. He had had seven dollars earlier 
in the evening. No matter. What were seven dollars? 
They wouldn't take him as far as Jacksonville. 

Murfin, surveying him, laughed. “You got plenty com- 
pany,” he remarked. “You won’t be lonesome.” 

“Go ahead and laugh,” Sprague retorted sourly. “You 
with car-fare in your pocket and a wife home with a bank 
roll! Laugh your fool head off. You can afford to.” 

“Aw, don’t get sore. You had a chance.” 

“I’m sore at myself. I’ve been a damned fool! If I’d 
just stopped to think i 

“Wasn't time to think,” Murfin broke in with a grimace. 
Things coming too fast, too sweet. That’s why this hap- 
pened. People stopped to think and—blooey! There 
you are!” 

“You mean where are we?” Sprague corrected. 


. WAS getting late. Murfin yawned and looked at his 

watch. “I’m pulling out of here tonight, boys. Back 
to Ohio and the new stake. Keep in touch with me, 
remember.” 

He glanced around the office. Maps and plats sprinkled 
with red and yellow pins, were still on the walls. The floor 
was littered with cards and booklets, trampled underfoot, 
dirty. 

“Pretty pictures and printer’s ink,” he said, kicking at 
them, “but they sure brought results, didn’t they?” 

Sprague helped himself to another drink and shuddered 
as it went down. He saw, peering through the window, 
that it had started to rain. 

“Make things cooler,’ he averred and turned up his 
coat collar. ‘See you boys later.” 

Murfin got up quickly and followed him to the door. 
“Hold on, kid! Stick this in your pocket. Don’t want 
to be too hard on you.” He thrust a bank-note into 
Sprague’s hand. “Guess I won't be seeing you for a 
while. Good luck till I do.” 

It was a five-spot Murfin had given him. Sprague 
winced as he took it. Yet he needed a decent meal and 
they'd probably kick him out of his room unless he paid 
something tonight. 

“Thanks,” he murmured. Murfin wasn’t so rotten after 
all, he decided. The five-spot would help. 

Che rain was cool and refreshing. Sprague breasted it, 
hands thrust into his pockets, hat pulled down. His one 
suit would be a sight tomorrow; but what difference? 
Nothing much mattered. And tomorrow was another day, 
perhaps his lucky one. No telling. The breaks had to 
come his way some time. 

He splashed recklessly through the puddles, thinking. 
\ll he had to do now—think. A wonder he didn’t go 
nutty. Folks did, he understood. Well, it was a good 
way to go. You didn’t think any more after that. It 
would be a relief. 

After a while he found himself in the park along the 
water-front; and suddenly some one bumped into him. 
He looked up to see a woman. Bareheaded, drenched, 
she wove her way between the tall palms toward the pier. 
A moment later with a cry in his throat he was running 
to where she last had been standing—then he dove cleanly 
into the water. 

It was not much of a task to find her: no effort at all 
to swim with her, drag her out on the low sea wall. The 
park was empty. He carried her to a bench beneath a 
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light. She seemed no wetter now than she had been before 
nor he, either. The rain was lessening. 

When he peered closely into her face he saw she was 
pretty, but thin and sick. He wondered what had 
prompted her to jump from the dock; and when after 
time she stirred and opened her eyes to stare bewilderedly 
upon him, he questioned her. ; 

She wouldn’t answer at first, just looked at him, dazed. 
But later he made her talk. He wasn’t surprised at what 
she finally told him. He had listened to so much of th 
same thing for months that it had made him indifferent. 
callous. If it had been a man he probably would haye 
shrugged and walked on; sympathy buttered no bread 
and that was all he had to offer. But with a woman i 
was different. 

She had been one of the sunstricken horde. Everything 
had been swept away. No friends here; not even the 
price to wire north. And she said she didn’t care much 
now. 

“Snap out of it!” Sprague commanded. “Get yourself 
a decent meal and a room for tonight. Tomorrow you 
shoot a wire north.” He pressed the solitary bank-note 
into her cold, protesting fingers. ‘“‘Tomorrow’s another 
day—maybe your lucky one.” 

She began to cry and words tumbled brokenly from 
her lips. “Forget it!” he said. “A five-spot’s nothing to 
thank me for. It don’t mean anything to me one way 
o1 another.” 

The rain had stopped and the stars were trying to peer 
through the low, scudding clouds. It might be a good 
omen, and he told her as much. They started off across 
t*e misty park in silence, and when, later, she said she 
felt better, he led her into the street and up to a cheap 
hotel. 

“This'll do for tonight,” he told her. “You can get 
something to eat in your room and dry your clothes.” 

Her fingers, he saw, were closed tightly over the bank- 
note and she was trying to smile a little. He smiled back, 
comforted. It had been a long time since he had felt so 
decent. She promised to send the wire; thanked him 
again and again. 

He said he might come past in the morning; watched 
as she went through the door, unsteadily, but with her 
eyes shining, he thought. 

As the door closed behind her he got a whiff of food 
and it made him giddy. He wished now he had taken 
another drink; the stuff had died on him too soon—much 
too soon. 

When he reached his quarters and tried to get into 
his room, he found it locked against him. He stood 
looking at the door. They’d probably hold his trunk, 
too, owing so much rent. Little matter. They were wel- 
come to it. 

He turned and walked away and after a while found a 
bench in a dry, sheltered areaway. A sign creaked dis 
mally overhead in the wind—a big sign, long unlighted, 
whose broken, colored globes spelled: 


BIG PROFITS 
IN 
PALMHAVEN LOTS 






Making out the words, he swore—stood still and swore. 
A cop routed him out at daylight. After a few words 
he walked off; kept walking. Nothing open yet. Drifting 
toward the water-front again he saw a knot of men. W hen 
he joined them, idly curious, he found himself staring 
down at the white face of the woman he had met 4 
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talked to the night before. Some one said they had found 
her floating in the bay. 

Sick at heart, confounded, Sprague stumbled on. He 
couldn’t understand that. It was nearly noon when-he 
ran into Gregg and Talbert. They seemed excited and 
eved him sharply when he borrowed a cigaret and lighted 


it with shaky fingers. 


“Say, heard the news?” Talbert asked. “They 
éshed a woman out of the bay this morning. Suicide. 
Identified her, too.’ He paused a moment. “She was 
Murfin’s wife.” 

“Murfin's?” Sprague repeated, his body stiffening. 


“Sure. The wife in Ohio he expected to make up with 
—expected to stake him. Don’t you remember? ~ Murfin 
got away last night. Say, what a fine shock he'll have 
coming!” 

“And he wanted us to keep in touch with him,” added 
Gregg. “It’s funny—like a crutch! He’s sunk now.” 

Sprague stared dully at his companions, his face working. 
He couldn't get the woman out of his mind. Gregg eyed 
him queer! 


“Say, you eaten yet?” he queried. 


% NAP out of it!” 

Sprague com- 
manded. “Tomorrow's 
another day -maybe 


your lucky one” 








—— 
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Eaten? Sprague shook his head. He hadn't the price 
of a meal. Besides, he wasn’t hungry. 

Talbert looked at him intently and chuckled; exchanged 
glances with Gregg. They seemed to have something be- 
tween them. 

“A dirty trick Murfin played on you last ni 
it?” Talbert spoke. 

“Trick? What do you mean?” 

“Why, slipping you that five-spot. 
yet?” 

Sprague’s hand shot out and his fingers bit into the 
man’s shoulder. 


ght, wasn’t 


Haven’t you tumbled 


“What about that five-spot?’’ he demanded almost 
fiercely. 
“Remember that advertising stunt Murfin started to 


pull last season?” Talbert explained. ‘When he printed 
those imitation bank-notes that got him in trouble with 
the government? Sure you remember. They looked like 
the real stuff at first glance, didn’t they? Well, he picked 
one off the floor last night and slipped it to you in the 
dark. And he laughed to beat hell when he told us about 
it later. 
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CHILDE 






Ilustr ation 
by Lazarnick 


The man ov the 
woman—for whom 
would you vather 
work? Most girls, 
says Rheta Childe 
Dove, prefer “John 
Allen.” 
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PUBLIC ACCO 


WAS interviewing the woman executive of a big adver- 
tising organization. She was a fine-looking, well-dressed 
young woman in her early thirties, alive, energetic and 
enormously efficient. As we talked her fountain pen flashed 
over a pile of letters, signing her name in clear, printlike 
script. As each letter was signed it was swept with a swilt 
gesture into a wire basket at her left hand. 

The door opened and a younger woman walked in with 
more typed letters. As she turned to go the executive said 
briskly, but not in the least unkindly: “Take these signed 
letters out with you. No use making two trips.” 

The girl obeyed, but as she picked up the wire basket 
her rouged and powdered young face underwent a swilt 
change. An expression of resentment, almost hatred, swept 
over it, her brows came down in a scowl and her lips pressed 
together in a thin line. As the door closed the executive 
laughed. 

‘How women loathe working for other women. Have 
you noticed it?” 
~ “T know it’s true,” I admitted, “but I don’t understand 
it. Do you?” 

She laughed again. “From what I overhear I gather 
that it’s because all women are mean cats. When they 
rise to any position of authority they lie awake at night 
thinking up ways of being disagreeable to those under them. 
How about it? Are you a mean cat?” 

“I am not,” I replied, “and neither are you. Are we 
unique specimens? Unless we are, that generalization falls 


























down. There must be some other reason why women dont 
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like to work for each other. 
“J wish you’d find out and tell me,” 
“It might help a lot in my business.” 
Why do women hate to work under other women? They 
work very well, indeed, under women leaders in clubs, in 
church activities, in all kinds of “causes.” Women are 
friendly in politics; they compete like good sports in ten- 
nis and golf, but they don't get along well in business. 
There must be some good reason, and I thought it worth 
investigating; because the thing is no secret to employers, 
and when it comes to promoting two equally efficient office 
workers to heads of departments, the man, if one is a man, 
usually gets the job because the boss knows that a man 
will be more acceptable to the force. Sometimes the man 
gets it when he is really a shade less efficient than the wo- 
| man. So it is important for women to know why they don't 
york harmoniously together in offices and department stores. 


she said seriously. 





OST of the dozen stenographers, typists, bookkeepers 
and general office workers I interviewed began with 
the general proposition that women were mean cats. Some- 
times they used a more polite designation, but that is what 
| they meant. I always countered with the question: ‘‘Are 
| you like that yourself? Of course not. Then we'll have 
to begin somewhere else. Unless, perhaps, you claim to 
| be better than other women.” 
| “Well,” said one girl, “I can only tell why I wouldn't 
|work for a woman. [ tried it twice. and then I said never 
again for me. Both these women were regular martinets, 
harder taskmasters than any men. They'd been stenog- 
raphers themselves, and you'd think they’d be able to 
sympathize with beginners. But no. They seemed to 
think every girl who came into the place ought to know 
as much about the business as they did. They had no 
patience with a mistake—a slip in spelling or punctuation, 
ignorance of business terms or the routine of the office. 
They couldn’t bear to see a girl waste a moment’s time, like 
making two trips up-stairs instead of one. You can’t al- 
ways think of everything, as these women bosses expect 
you to.” ; 

“In other words,” I said, “the woman higher up got 
there because she was efficient, because she didn’t make 
small mistakes as well as big ones, because she didn’t waste 
motion, because she did think of everything or almost 
everything. That's usually the way men get ahead. Are 
they easier taskmasters?” 

“Yes,” was the reply. “They are, and I think I under- 
stand why. The men, as a rule, don’t come up from stenog- 
taphers’ jobs. They have had a bigger business training 
than the women. They know the whole works, not just 
adepartment or two. They aren’t so narrow in their gen- 
tral outlook as the women.” 

This same point of view was expressed by other girls. 
‘T used to work for a man, a big importer,” said one of 
my informants. “He had begun with a desk in a small 
office down-town, and after he had built up a really im- 
portant and profitable business he kept on being a one- 

‘ man, fussy, narrow-minded, penny wise and pound 
foolish. He was just as hard on the office force as any 
woman could possibly be. He docked us for being one 
minute late, bawled us out for every little slip. That man 
never trusted any of his department heads. He had to 
know every detail, no matter how much time he wasted 
over it.” 

, “I worked for a man once,” said a college trained girl, 
‘who despised education. He began selling papers when 

Was eight years old or so and taught himself every- 

he knew, which I must admit was a good deal as 

as business was concerned. But he couldn’t bear 

t he called ‘highbrows,’ and once when I ventured 











fo tell him that he habitually used several inelegant English 
a 





Now what is the reason?” 


expressions in his letters he was furious; asked me why it 
was that I was working for thirty dollars a week as a secre- 
tary while such a poor fish as he was drawing thirty thou- 


sand dollars a year as first vice-president. That man was 
a Turk, anyhow. His whole attitude toward us was: ‘Look 
at me. I never had any opportunities. I made ’em, and so 
can the rest of you.’ I think that’s the trouble with most 
women executives. They think every girl in the office ought 
to be as good as they are.” 

“Oh, no, they don’t,” objected the girl at the next desk. 
“They think they are plain superior, far and away above 
every other woman in the office. They’re hard on the 
other workers because they despise them. Their theory 
is that they are as good as a man, but no other woman need 
hope to be, no matter how hard she works.” 

“That’s absolutely right,” corroborated the prettiest girl 
to whom I submitted the question. “Now the men you 
work under know you’re human beings and that you must 
have your share of enjoyment and good times out of busi- 
ness hours. The women expect you to go to bed every 
night at ten o'clock. They haven’t the smallest sympathy 
with a headache or a Monday morning grouch, which every- 
body has once in a while. They can’t understand why 
girls slow down for a day or two once a month, or perhaps 
have to stay home at least a day. Men do, or at least they 
never complain about it. I guess,” she added with a smile, 
“that married men are more or less used to women’s head- 
aches and small aches and pains. Most men judge all 
women by the kind they have at home. Anyhow, the 
women executives, as you call them, never haye headaches 
and never seem to want a day off.” 

“Maybe it’s because they go to bed fairly early instead 
of dancing until one and two o'clock several times a Week,” 
I suggested. 

“Maybe,” was the admission. 
much chance, in my opinion. They aren’t the type that 
men run after, as far as I can see. I mean they aren't 
usually very pretty or attractive. Their minds probably 
were on getting ahead from the first, and you know men 
don’t rush that kind.’ 

“Gentlemen prefer— 

“Sure they do. And when it’s a choice with a girl as 
to whether she’s going to get married or stick around an 
office all her life, why, the average girl takes all the good 
times that come her way. My boss understands that, and 
when I’m a little under par any morning he teases me and 
asks me where the boy friend took me the night before, 
what time I got home and was the floor good. Sometimes 
he has to entertain out-of-town men, and he likes to know 
all the places. He’s grouchy himself the day after, cross 
as a bear sometimes.” 

“And you don’t mind it in a man.” 

“Of course not. Men are all cross sometimes. 
selfish, too, but what do you expect? 
mother spoiled him, or his wife. But women you don’t 
expect to be selfish. You don’t make the same allowances 
for them that you do for men. Anyhow, it isn’t natural to 
resent things in a man that you do in a woman.” 

The eternal attitude of a marriageable girl toward any 
man, married or single. How are we going to change that? 


“Most of them never had 


” 


They’re 
Probably a man’s 


MUCH more serious indictment brought against the 

women executives was that many of them were afraid 
of losing their jobs to younger women. They took care 
never to have any women under them who might, in case of 
illness or other forced absence from the office, be promoted 
to the head desk temporarily. The woman executive, I 
was told, wants the man higher up—there always is one, 
naturally—to think he can’t possibly fill her place. This 
kind of a woman, said my informant, is harder on the am- 
bitious women under her than [Continued on page 125] 
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Introducing a new type of “MEXICAN Bab “MAN and a 


SHEEP! 








ss AVE you ever herded sheep? I have. I herded 
sheep for pretty nearly two months. Sheep in the 
morning. Sheep at night. Sheep in between times 
and all around.” 

Wee Willie Winkle, christened David Livingston Winkle, 
perched on the bar of Ike Jackson’s Albuquerque bootleg 
joint, rose to the bait with a wailing voice when some 
one mentioned sheep herding as a remunerative occupation. 
I had last seen Willie years before at the telegraph key 
in a certain Covington pool-room. 

He had worked the wire here, there and elsewhere for 
railroads, press services, book-makers, bucket-shops and 
legitimate brokerage offices. 

All of which has little pertinence except in explaining 
my surprise that Wee Willie should be so far from the 
metropolitan centers of the East. He readily elucidated 
at length. 


T’S all on account of the sheep, ain’t I just telling you? 

(He paused to refuse an offered drink.) How come 

I’m on the wagon? Sheep, I tell you. The same sheep 
I just referred to. Listen to this—it’s a pip. 

I was working the wire in French Louie’s joint in New 
Orleans. They were running at Belmont and one day I 
get a live one from a telegrapher there. The goat came 
in at fifteen to one. I collected the money and started 
out treating the bank-roll to a tour. 

The next chapter was in New Mexico. I fell off a 
freight at a strange division-point with nothing between 
me and destitution but a last drink in the pint flask. 
The glorious desert sun beats down on my aching head, 
my mouth is full of the dust of the desert, and when I 
straighten up to get a lungful of the much advertised 
ozone of the desert I feel like a quivering aspen too weak 
to quiver. 

What was in the flask helped a little and I soon felt 
strong enough to drop into the dispatchers’ office and see 
if they wanted any telegraphers. Just by luck the chief 
dispatcher was an old buddie of mine. He fixed me up 
with eating money and another drink and then explained 
that there was a job open at El Fuerte. “It might be 
worse,” he explained, “the days are hotter than hell and 
they tell me the night life is something terrible, but there 
ain't much to do and the last man stood it for three 
months.” 

Even a rusty tin lining to the cloud looks bright to 
the weary traveler, so the next day found me in El Fuerte. 

It was a thriving center of depopulation containing the 
station and a lot of whitewashed pens alongside the side 
track. It was all the chief dispatcher had intimated and 
then some. 

The sheep began to come in about a week after I 
landed. The pens filled up with wool, and the atmosphere 
filled up with blat and smell. Every little while I would 


see a fresh cloud of dust moving in on the town. 





GIRL RANCHER who needed HELP in the ‘Worst “Way 
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By FRANK FISKE 


The first few days I didn’t notice it so much. It was 
new stuff to me—the sort of thing I'd read about in West- 
ern stories. I'd always figured most of those stories about 
ninety per cent bunk, and so far as sheep herding was 
concerned I had always been more or less. inclined to 
favor the line about shepherd’s crooks and pretty maidens 
piloting the flocks. 

There were plenty of crooks drifting in with this outfit, 
but they were no particular use to the shepherds. The 
latter ran largely to the Mexican persuasion with now 
and then an old beaver who would have been white after 
a couple of baths. 

Inside of a week after this gang gathered there had 
been two stabbing affrays with more or less serious results 
and gun-play that used up about a thousand rounds of 
ammunition and temporarily incapacitated two sheep 
herders and killed one dog. The dog, a smart collie very 
handy with the sheep, was generally mourned. 

It was all very interesting and dramatic for a few days, 
but it soon began to pall on me, I being more used to 
the human herds in the subways and such. 

Maybe I should have been proud and cocky, being the 
only representative of a great railroad corporation in 
El Fuerte, but I wasn’t. In fact, after getting acquainted 
with these little fathers of the flocks and finding out just 
how they felt toward that great corporation, | was pretty 
humble. 

They were a hard lot, what I mean. All the Western 
yarns I had read mostly pictured the sheep herder as a 
meek, inoffensive soul who trembled at the sound of the 
human voice raised in anger and was the natural prey 
of cattlemen and others. Not these babies. They came 
out of New Mexico, miles from any railroad or any 
civilization. I got it straight that they still believed in 
witchcraft up there and it ain’t so many years ago they 
shot a witch for turning a man into a woman. 

Most of this gang I found out were sort of retainers 
or vassals to a baron of the mountains called Hernandez 
\'alenzuela, who owned cattle, sheep, legislators and what- 
have-you in all that section of New Mexico. A right 
wicked man, I gathered. ‘ 

I could see after a few tense interviews that some 0! 
those meek and lowly sheep herders would have no hesita 
tion in bumping me off. 


JOU see, owing to reasons best known to somebody 

besides me, the railroad wasn’t doing right by these 
men. The sheep had arrived for shipment to Kansas City, 
but the cars to ship them in weren't arriving. 

Nothing was said about it for a few days, but when 
it got to the point where there were aboui ten thousan 
sheep in the pens, and there were only about three oF 
four cars being spotted for loading every day, the boys 
began to get ugly. 

There was a lot of squabbling and talk and threats and 
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“Never mind, Mr. Railroad,” the girl said 


battling over the cars. I noticed, though, that the Valen- 
ela gang generally won all arguments in that respect. 
As I said before, I was the sole representative of the 
great corporation present, barring, of course, a few section 
hands and train crews waiting over. Also, I think a lot 
of those Mexicans had a notion that the telegraph key 
was a device of witchcraft and that I could make it do 
magic. They knew it had something to do with bringing 
in cars, which I couldn’t deny. 

Several of the white men in the crowd went so far as 
to assert that the railroads were in cahoots with the 
packers and were holding up the cars until the sheep 
men were so desperate that they'd sell for whatever they 
could get. Being at the time on the pay-roll I naturally 
couldn’t agree with them too enthusiastically—but they 
may have been right; I’ve heard of such things. 

The Mexicans seemed to hold me responsible. A dele- 
gation even came in one night, especially ugly because 
an eastbound train with about twenty empty sheep cars 
bad gone through without stopping, and explained that 
unless I could persuade the company to get in some cars 
by the next day I would suffer a dire fate. I preferred 
hot to wait and popped the spokesman in the jaw, yanked 
the gat out from under the counter and shooed the rest 
of the gang out of the office. 

This ended hostilities for the time being, but I didn’t 
Sleep so well that night. 


HAD seen enough to convince me that the Wild West 
was fully as woolly as pictured and I was off the 
beautiful Shepherdess picture of sheep herding for life. 
course, | was wrong again as usual. The next day 
another cloud of dust showed to the northwest of the 
town and in tripped another herd. 


























cave of this situation” 


. “Rex and I can take 


| slipped out to see just what sort of freak was crazy 
enough to bring still more sheep into El Fuerte. 

[ sure got an eyeful! This outfit topped anything that 
had arrived so far. There were four Mexican herders 
working the flock on foot and the most active shepherd- 
dog I ever saw in my life. Not a collie, but a regular 
English sheep-dog and a big one for his breed. 

Leading the procession on a sleek blue roan pony was 
a girl dressed in moleskin riding-breeches and blue flannel 
shirt, some dusty from the trail but looking like a million 
dollars net. There was a bit of gold hair that just missed 
being red peeking out from beneath a cocky little felt 
hat, and her eyes were blue with a gun-metal glint in them. 

That gun-metal glint got me particularly. That and 
the little outthrust chin. I gathered that the young lady 
was mad at somebody, and what with the way I’d been 
getting cussed out the past few days I didn’t doubt for 
a minute that it was either me or the railroad. Without 
any question at all, I busted right into an explanation of 
why there weren’t any cars. 

“There have to be cars,” she said. “I have to ship 
without a loss or I’m ruined. But I don’t need any cars 
till I get all my sheep together.” 

The way she seemed to take it for granted that there 
would be plenty of cars when she said the word struck 
me funny. I got the first laugh out of the sheep situation 
that I’d been able to find. But being polite, I had to 
stifle it. 

“How many sheep you got?” I asked just as though I 
agreed with her about cars. 

“There are six hundred in the herd right now, but there 
are going to be more in less than half an hour. I lost a 


lot on the way in and I know just where to find them.” 
She whistled to the dog and [Continued on page 120] 
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and listening to the lovers’ quar- 
rels. I wish I could be just once 
more in Dowling’s at three o'clock 
in the morning with some of the 
old gang. But, of course, Dow- 
ling’s is gone and those days are 
gone—for me, at any rate.” 

I started to tell Tad how I used 

look at his famous funny pa- 
per dogs, “Silk Hat Harry,” 
“Fedinck” and all the others when 
I was a kid. 

“Oh, let’s don’t talk about me 
as an artist,” he said. “There 
was an artist, and there was an- 
other and there another.” He 
pointed in rapid succession to an 
‘Uncle Sam,” by Homer Daven- 
port, an original by Jimmy Swin- 
nerton and one of George Hern- 


» DH 








write 


sobs.” 


any sobs about me, I'll shoot you. | 
hate 


That's what 


Be YOU 


Tad told me. So I will not. 

I could write about how even the robins show their 
love for Tad by nesting just outside the window of his 
studio and letting him help settle their family arguments. 
I could tell you that Tad doesn’t go out much any more 
because he’s a bit tired and frayed from the job of making 
millions of people laugh and think for more than a quarter 
ol a century. 

But those would be sobs I will not. 

‘The reason we built our house so close to the station,” 
Tad’s gracious wife told me, as we drove from the station 
at Great Neck, Long Island, “was because Tad wanted 
to be sure he could find it. Those were the days when he 
was running around and playing pinocle with the fellows 
on Broadway.” 

When I was shown into Tad’s studio, which is an annex 
of his spacious home, there sat a man I have admired and 
wanted to meet since I was a boy. 

“Yeh, here I am,” he grinned, “all mixed up with birds 





man’s “Krazy Kat and Ignatz.” 
“Let’s talk about the old days in San Francisco and 
Charlie Van Loan and the fellows we both know.” 

So it had to be. 

“When I was a kid in Hayes Valley I wanted to be 
either an artist or a prize fighter; I didn’t care which. | 
used to follow Jimmy Swinnerton or John L. Sullivan, 
whichever of the two happened to come along first. 
knew where they both hung out in San Francisco—at 
Tom Corbett’s old place—and I’d watch for them and 
follow them. Sometimes it was pretty hard to follow 
Jimmy Swinnerton because he zigzagged, but I didnt 
often lose him. 

“It wasn’t in the cards for me to be a prize fighter, S0 
I finally got a job on the San Francisco Bulletin at three 
dollars a week. I hadn’t worked many weeks until Ross, 
the head of the art department, got steamed up about 
something and fired me. I thought that one over for 4 
while and then I went to H. L. Bagley e sporting editor, 
and asked him if I might work i aslepartment for 
nothing. “Bag” told me to go abe "Then I was happy. 
I have worked on but two papers, the San Francisco Bul- 
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tin and the New York Evening Journal. The Journal 

\pays me a salary.” 

| Does it pay him a salary? ‘Tad’s is said to be one of 

‘the five or six largest newspaper salaries in the world. 
lasked Tad if the Bulletin job was his first «~e. 

“No, Ike and I had jobs together once. Ike was my 
boss. We delivered rigs to customers for a livery stable. 
We'd race back to get our money and if Ike got there 
lirst I didn’t get any. Ike never did pay me back the 
eighty dollars I loaned him to come to New York. He 
iwas a San Francisco fire refugee and got here wearing a 
jonductor’s hat. Ike was always liberal. I was getting 
jninety dollars a week then and told Ike to draw what 








AD'S comic strip dogs proved too popular for the creator. Despite the public demand for them, he 
|* went to Arthur Brisbane and swore he'd “go JF ty” if he didn’t iet him draw other things. 


discontinued drawing these dogs years ago and here revived ¢!. 


Sik HAT 
HARRY 


Tad 
234) especiadly and solely for McC LURE’S 


I think there are too many of them, 
but maybe they give the kids happiness. How Jimmy 
Swinnerton can draw! Look at his lines. Study the 
expression on the face of his ‘Little Jimmy,’ or any of 
his characters. And that dear man up there,” pointing 
again to Homer Davenport’s “Uncle Sam.” “My, my, 
they only come once every hundred years or so like him.” 


epidemic he started. 


AD’S famous dog, “Silk Hat Haity,” and his frog 
detective, “Fedinck,” have givenmthe so much pleasure 
all of my life that I asked how he conceived them. 

“You know I finally had to go to Arthur Brisbane and 
tell him i thought I was getting a little goofy from looking 
at those two and that I had to draw something else. So 
I started ‘Daffydills,’ ‘Indoor Sports’ and others. I haven't 
touched ‘Fedinck’ and ‘Harry’ for years.” 

Tad drew a strip of his dogs just once more for the 
pleasure of McCiure’s readers. Here they are. If I 
wanted to put a sob in this story I might tell you that 
they may be the last dogs Tad will 
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We FOLLOWED 
THE GREAT SOHN: Ls 
SULLIVAN DOWN 
MARKET ST IN 
FRISCO 


“And while we’re on the subject,” Tad said, “I wish 
|brothers in the family. 
Dick 
| “The whole trouble with that is 
word, ‘Work,’ on the bottom of 
course that Tad would have had an 
aso. But it isn’t that. 


ihe needed. He drew eighty dollars. 
you would tell people to quit ringing up here and asking 
me for Annie Oakleys. Just because my brother handles 
jal the passes at Rickard’s quarrels 
; " 
; THATS 

“Yes, Dick and Julius. . JOHN L- 
lves over in Bayside and wears ‘ 
amustache and knickerbockers.” are | 
you get so much mail.” 
| “What about?” 
| “About everything, but mostly 
the letters and fire them back.” 

So that information may save 
you the trouble of writing Tad and 
extensive technical training in his 
profession. 

« . 

I got a few pointers at Poly- 
Magazines and newspdpers and the 

World are lodking for are 

» Jimmy Swinnetton gave us 


Ike, Tad’s brother, is now publicity director and right- 
\isno sign that I ever get one.” 
. 
ie 
“How does it feel to be famous?” b= 
\tey want to know how to get to 
‘ave him the trouble of replying. 
technic High School in San Fran- 
comic strip, and look what an 










ever draw in this world. 

= W. W. Naughton, Charles E. 
Van Loan and three or four other 
of the most celebrated sporting au- 
thorities who have lived in Tad’s 
day have called him the greatest 
sport artist of all time. He is at 
his best in the boxing field, but he 
is so good in all the fields of sport 
that he stands out, they said. 

You would know why if you 
could have the pleasure I enjoyed 
yesterday afternoon of being with 
Tad for several hours. 

It is his enthusiasm. 
gentleness and tolerance. 

I may get my idea over better if 
I tell you that his favorite literary 
creation is Oscar Wilde’s “Ballad 
of Reading Gaol.” 

Nature took away from Tad the 
physical strength to enjoy sports 
when she gave him his genius. But 
whether it is baseball or boxing, 
tennis or track, he is in the spirit of 
every event he sees. And he is so 
generous he wants both sides to win. 

I asked Tad if he ever gets to 
the fights any more. 

“No, [Continued on page 106] 
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hand man for Tex Rickard. 
| Lasked him if there were other 
| asked. av ve 
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© SHE swung out of the saddle Dick caught her. He 
S row, between her and 1 that awful precipice. 


and his hands tre mbled whe n he 


The story t/ 


OTH Ned Grier of the New York Four Hundred and 
B Dick Grant of San Francisco, college mates, are in 

love with Enid Monroe, eighteen-year-old daughter 
of wealth. 

When Dick is sent to Shanghai by the oil company for 
which both men work Ned wins his courtship of Enid by 
telling her that Dick is living with an Eurasian woman in 
Shanghai. Enid consents in wounded pride to marry Ned. 

Dick Grant returns to America, expecting to propose to 
Enid, and bringing her a Chinese robe for a gift. He 
learns that she is to be married to Ned almost at once and 
that he is expected to act as best man. 

He travels from San Francisco to New 


York for the 


I 


was OY her side 


He ce rulk | hardly speak, 


turned to the sack lle 


vedding, does the honors as best friend of both bride and 

room and escapes to the. West as soon as they have leit 
on their honeymoon. He buries himself in his work in 
San Francisco. 

The following summer Dick is invited by Enid’s brother 
Dave to spend a month at his California ranch while Enid 
and Ned are there on their vacation. Dick refuses, no 
daring to be with Enid again. 

But Ned writes that they are going to the ranch via 

San Francisco and he is forced to plan for their entertain- 
ment. At the train Enid impulsively throws her arms 
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around Dick and kisses him. ®t 
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CHAPTER X 


SERANA 


« HINK of any one back 
home traveling to Albany 


to greet a friend!” ex- 
daimed Enid. “Dick, you’re wel- 
‘coming us to your native state like 
'wyalty. You make me feel regal.” 
|and Enid laughed like a child. 
| Regal? He would have crowned 
|her with a crown of jewels, draped 
‘her in velvet and ermine, sat her 
'on a throne and worshiped at her 
| feet. 
| They had so much to talk 
jabout, the hours flew. That night they went to Tait’s, 
om the beach, to dine, and when Enid said, ‘Dick, aren’t 
you going to ask me to dance? I’ve never heard such 
music in my life,” he almost had to wrench himself out of 
his chair. 

During the dance Dick made a bold effort to keep a 
continual stream of conversation flowing. He talked about 
everything and anything. Once when Enid turned her 
head and its soft silkiness brushed his chin he stopped 
abruptly and led her back to the table. 

“What’s the matter, old man?” laughed Ned. 





HEY were at a table in one of the small rooms off of 
the big one. In a few minutes a man with a steel guitar 
‘came in, drew a chair up in front of their table and 
\played—played a love song and played it so plaintively 
jad with such longing that Dick thought he could no 
longer mask his feelings. 
He excused himself, left the table and walked out into 
the foyer on the pretense of getting some cigarets. 

| He did not ask Enid to dance again that evening. 
Presently they left. As Enid was stepping into Dick’s 
car the strong wind from the Pacific blew her cloak from 
ter shoulder. Dick caught it and gently placed it around 
her. In doing so his hand touched her soft bare shoulder. 
He thought he would go mad. 

The following day Dick drove Enid and Ned all over 
tis home city. Everywhere they went it seemed as if he 
wuld not put out of his mind how often he had rehearsed 
his imagination the showing of all these very places to 
fhid when she would come to San Francisco as 

The evening of his mother’s dinner was a happy one. 
Mrs. Grant had thrown herself into the planning of it 
mth the enthusiasm of a girl. It was very rarely that 
she had the opportunity of entertaining for the big son 
she adored. Also, this dinner was in honor of’ his best 
lend and his bride. The Griers had been so kind to 

in New York that she was delighted to be able to 

show them hospitality. 

“We'll have dinner at small tables, dear,” Mrs. Grant 
wid to her boy. 

And it wouldn’t be bad to have the orchestra playing 
‘hrough dinner. Then we could dance out in the hall 
itd in the drawing-room.” 
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“Splendid,” said Dick’s mother. 

“You find the music and I'l 
attend to the rest.” 

“How about the liquor, 
Mother?” asked Dick with a look 
in his eyes she used to see when 
he was a little boy. After all, 
boys really don’t change much 
even when they are men. 

“Your father will attend to 
that,” she laughed. “I think he 
is going to use some of his very 
old wines, dear. He says there is 
nothing too good for Ned’s bride.” 

It was a lovely party, with all 
the young people sitting at small 
tables, in the center of which were bridal roses and a 
single tall candle. Such pretty girls, Enid thought, and 
particularly that tall Miss Long. Was Dick interested 
in her? 

Many of their college friends were there, and Ned 
was proud to show his friends the lovely girl he had 
married. Mr. and Mrs. Grant fell in love with her and 
Mrs. Grant said to Ned as Enid rose to dance with a 
young man: 

“IT wish Dick could find a girl like Enid, Ned.” 

“I’m afraid they don’t come very often, Mrs. Grant,” 
Ned answered proudly. 

It was during a dance toward the end of the evening 
when the small tables in the dining-room had been re- 
moved that Enid and Dick danced a dance which they 
never forgot. The couples were dancing through all of 
the rooms now. ‘The light in the dining-room was soft, 
the side lights only burning. The windows were open. 

The members of the orchestra seemed to be intoxicated 
with their own music. 

Dick asked Enid to dance. He put his arm around her. 
Her hand trembled as she rested it in his. He thought of 
her as a beautiful fluttering bird. 

They danced. Enid felt her breast against Dick’s. By 
the window, where it was dark, he paused for a moment 
and gently moved her directly in front of him. His arm 
encircled her; her waist was bent toward him; he felt her 
breast against his. 


Oh—that dance—if it would never end! It was 
Heaven with Enid in his arms. They were as one. 
But God-—the music had stopped! Enid stood for a 


moment in the middle of the floor. One might have thought 
she was dizzy. 

She looked up at Dick and then walked to where his 
mother was sitting and took the chair next to her. 

“You're so warm, dear child,” Mrs. Grant said. “Be 
careful not to get in a draft. Move your chair this way.” 

Dick had gone out on the veranda. 


HEN Dick looked into Enid’s face as she started 
to leave, he searched her eyes to see if there was any 
change in them. 
Had her heart been touched by her love for Ned— 
her soul? Had she blossomed into full flower? 























He could see nothing 
that 
expression 


nothing but sweet 
naive 
which had always been hers 
except for that moment 
their kiss years ago 
But yes—yes—there as 
unother look. He'd seen it 
times in the last 
few days—a strange, re 
proachful, almost a_ hurt 
ing, disdainful expression 
flash into her blue eyes and 
then fade away. 

What was it? What was 
the explanation? If he 
could only ask her. He 
imagining it. It 
he was sure it 


girlish, 


seve ral 


was not 
was a tact 
was 


Ni was bidding some 
i friends good-bye 
Enid and Dick were waiting 
for him on the veranda 

It was always embar- 
rassing to Dick to find him- 
self alone with Enid 

Nervously he lit a ciga- 
ret and leaned against the 
pillar of the porch. He 
tried not to look down into 
Enid’s eyes. 

“It was a lovely party, 
Dick,” said Enid, tapping 
her slipper on the floor 
and pulling her shawl 
around her. “And I think 
your mother and father are 
perfectly charming 

lhank you,” said Dick 
“I’m sorry Dave and Paul 
ine weren't here. Seems 
strange to think of Dave 
married, even if he 
and Pauline did go around 
together for years.’ 

“T love her as if she were 
my own sister instead of 
sister-in-law Enid paused a moment, and then continued, 

Your mother seems very anxious for you to get married, 
Dick ; 
Yes, Mother’s different 


being 


from a lot of women. Mosi 
mothers don’t want their sons to marry. But I suppose 
she and Father been so happy together—and they 
were married very young—that she wants me to.” 

[oo bad you can’t fall in love with some nice Amer- 
ican girl that you could marry.” Enid was a sweet woman, 
but she could not resist the temptation of giving Dick the 
thrust. Because such is the nature of woman—even the 
gentlest—when the man she loves veers but the slightest 
irom his course by her side. 

Naturally, it glanced off from Dick. It had no especial 
meaning for him, except that he wished to cry out: 

“Tam! I am in love with a woman. But I can’t marry 
her!” 

He had not even 
word “American.” 

Ned had joined them now. He had what he called a 
“glow on.” He was “feeling good.” 

“Good night, Dick. Some party. 
times 


have 


noticed that Enid had stressed the 


thousand 


Thanks a 


“Good night, old man | 


“Good night, Dick.” Her little hand pressing his. 
“Good night, Enid.” | 
At the train, when he went to see them off for the 

ranch, he felt a great relief. It was better that they were 

leaving. He had at least passed one of the barriers: been 
with her, close to her, and had been master of himsell. 

The three friends walked up and down the platiorm 
together waiting for the train to leave. Nothing was said 
ef Dick’s coming to Serana until they were on the train | 
and it was about to start. Then Ned half-heartedly said: | 

“Dave wants you to come down, Dick. You'd hetter | 
try and do it.” 
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Dick shook his head and said: “Sorry. But I'm afrzid 
I can't.” 

It hadn’t been much of an invitation from Ned. And 
Enid had said nothing. They both seemed to be holding 
off from him. Ned wasn’t the same, and that look in 
Enid’s eyes was a constant puzzle to Dick. He could not 
dismiss it from his mind. It came before his vision con- 
tinually. 

Oh, well! Perhaps old friends aren’t the same when 
they get married—are so wrapped up in each other they 
don't realize that in a way they are excluding others. 
Dick loved Ned and Enid so deeply that he was anxious 
to find an excuse for this invisible wall which had silently 
been erected around them. 

Dick Grant would have joyously given anything he ever 
pt ssessed or hoped to possess to have stepped right on the 
train with them at that moment. But he gritted his teeth 
ard hurried back to the office. That afternoon his job 
was drudgery. 

Work. Work. That would be his salvation. He'd 
work so hard that there wouldn’t be time to think of Enid 
during the day, and then by night he'd be so tired that 
he'd go right to sleep and not think of her. 


,’ VERY morning he was at the office before the first 

stenographer and went at top speed all day. 

The men higher up were often heard to say, “Young 
Grant is a hustler,” or “He’s a promising youngster.” 

But often right in the midst of dictating a letter which 
required all of his resourcefulness and ingenuity, or per- 
haps at the most important point in a conference, Enid’s 
face would flash into his mind. His heart would fairly 
leap. He’d clench his fists and his face would become 
suddenly stern—almost forbidding. Girls around the office 
would say at these times, ‘“Grant’s got a grouch on.” 

Some evenings after every one had left the office Dick 
would tilt his chair back, put his feet on his desk and 
just sit there, thinking of Enid. It was hard to go to 
sleep those nights. 

But this afternoon after she left was one of gnawing 
misery for Dick. 

He could settle at nothing. He started one thing, put 
it down and then commenced something else. He could 
not concentrate. His mind had no coordination. 

Finally he called for a stenographer and resolved to 
get off some letters, no matter what happened. Having 
the girl there at his desk waiting for his dictation might 


drive him to it—even if the letters werent up to his 
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OLIVE ‘DENNIS: ‘Railréadé 


The Story of a Giel who Travels 45,000. Miles a Year to 


Inc ease the Comfort of Other Passengers 


OU parents of girls who are developing tomboy no- 
tions—take care before you start to repress their nat- 
ural talents and cramp their careers into “womanly” 
channels cut out for their mothers and grandmothers. 
Consider Olive Dennis. At the age of four, she threw 
away her doll for a hammer. At seven she spent whole 
school days watching wheels—clock wheels, tram wheels, 
automobile wheels and train wheels. At ten she fell in 
love with a steam: shovel. And in her thirties she became 
engineer of service for a great American railroad. 


WENT to see Olive Dennis. 

She was not to be found in the Baltimore and Ohio 
Building. Though she is an official of the road, she has 
no office at its headquarters. 

The attendant at the reception desk was gentle—but 
firm. Miss Dennis had no office there. She might be at 
home, on the other side of Baltimore. 

Or she might be anywhere along forty-five thousand 
miles of shining track—looking for discomfort. 

For as comfort specialist for the Baltimore and Ohio 
Olive Dennis spends most of her time on the road—look- 
ing for bad ventilation, inadequate dressing-rooms, lumpy 
dining-car, mashed potatoes, bad color schemes in coach 
decoration, rocky road-beds, tiresome seats and car win- 
dows that leak cold air and soot and cinder-spitting loco- 
motives—in short, all the things that other travelers spend 
their lives avoiding. 

In the last six years, since she left her school-teacher’s 
desk in the McKinley Manual Training School, Washing 
ton, D. C., Miss Dennis has probably been America’s 
greatest woman traveler. Her epic wanderings take her 
yearly over forty-five or fifty thousand miles of rails, from 
coast to coast and from the Canadian border to the Rio 
Grande. She has examined many railroad systems in the 
United States for good and bad points, so that she might 
help her railroad to better its service to the public. 

It’s a hard life—some women would think. 

Not so Miss Dennis, the lover of wheels. As a school- 
teacher commuting from Baltimore to Washington daily, 
she traveled about sixteen thousand miles yearly, without 
seeing much of the country. Her present job makes up 
for that. 

When she finally came into the Baltimore and Ohio 
Building that morning for the interview, I understood the 
matter better. She is a placid, gray-eyed young woman, 
with lovely fresh coloring and lips that are inclined to 
twist into sudden smiles—the sort of woman who could 
live for months in a suit-case and still look well-pressed, 
or ask a dozen surly trainmen to open a warped window 
without losing her temper. 

I have interviewed scores of women successful in busi- 
ness and the professions. I was, therefore, not prepared 
for the casual attitude this woman took toward herself, 
and I showed it. 


Miss Dennis was amused. “Why, yes,” she said, “I am 


By “VIRGINIA SWAIN 
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engineer of service on this road. That’s pleasant, but it 
doesn’t give me a pass to Parnassus, does it?” 

Maybe not—but just give such a position to some other 
woman and see what happens! 









T ALL began when she was six. She told me about it: 

“IT must have been a difficult child. When I was six 

I ravished my father’s tool-box of two fine cold-chisels, 

broke their blades trying to turn a screw with them and 

told my father that I didn’t think much of his taste in 
screw-drivers. 

“That cost me six months’ industrial idleness—by re- 
quest. My long-suffering doctor father hoped that in six 
months I might get all my pounded thumbs healed up and 
cultivate a reverence for expensive chisels that would help 
me distinguish them from screw-drivers. 

“But at the end of the six months | 
more. 

“To save his own tools my father encouraged the family 
to give me tools for Christmas, instead of the dolls I had 
spurned years before. My relatives gave me the saws 
and planes and hammers, but they shook their heads. It 
was evident that I could néver come to any good. 

“At the age of nine I built a miraculous trolley-car for 
my little brother. It had seats that turned over, a trolley 
pole that turned around and a fender that could be changed 
from one end to the other. Where cars were concerned 
| was already a stern realist. 

“Then I had a windfall in the shape of permission to 
use the old lumber from a woodshed that was torn down 
in our backyard. My father gave me the permission. He 
repented later, to be sure, but it did him little good. After 
wrecking the yard and almost ruining my own hands I 
produced a playhouse tall enough for me to stand up 1. 
It had three windows and a door, a sloping roof and three 
steps leading to its little front porch. 

“I don’t know how it might have stood up under a 
tornado, but it was framed in the best style of carpentry 
I had observed. I was bitterly disappointed when my 
parents would not give me money to buy tin for the rool 
and glass for the windows. But I improvised shutters 
and shingles that served as well. 

“T still carry the scars from encounters with nails and 
chisels and hammers used in the building of that house. 

“My academic education suffered from my mania 10 
tools and carpentry. I never reached school on time I! 
any building was being constructed along my line of march 
from home. I was often found, hours after school was 
over, rooted to the sidewalk, my eyes glued on the derricks 
and cranes of a new building. Sometimes | was able to 
cajole the artisans working on it into a long technical dis- 
cussion of our common craft. 

“My mother was distressed. Nice little girls, she ex- 
plained to me, didn’t make bosom friends of carpenters 
and hod-carriers. After that I hung on fences and watched 
the work with wistful eyes, but made no more friends 
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among the workmen. Something 
had happened to my social stand- 
ards. 

“Another trial of my poor 
mother’s was my stupidity with 
theneedle. She believed that girls should learn the woman- 
ly arts early, no matter what careers they followed later. 

“Well, I tried. But my fingers, so quick to master the 

hammer and chisel, were all thumbs when I took up a 
needle. My worst trouble was with the thimble. In my 
work with tools I had acquired a kind of ambidexterity, 
and I tried shifting the needle from hand to hand, which 
always left the thimble on the wrong hand for business. 
[ gave it up, and mother did, too.” 
_ Inspite of her penchant for spending school days watch- 
ing steam-shovels, Miss Dennis was graduated from high 
school and entered Goucher College for a liberal arts 
course, with a major in mathematics. She took her 
Bachelor of Arts degree there in 1908. For ten years after 
that she taught mathematics in high schools. 

Then her younger brother went in for civil engineering, 
and Miss Dennis was eaten up with envy. She determined 
to do the thing herself. Four other colleges contributed 
to her technical education: Columbia University where 
the took her Master’s degree in mathematics; Harvard 
and the University of Wisconsin, where she did summer 
work in surveying, and Cornell, where she took her engi- 
neering degree in 1920—the second degree ever given by 
the college in this course to a woman. 

In every one of these colleges, where she worked chiefly 
in men’s classes, Miss Dennis found male teachers and 
students frie ndly. “IT have heard,” she said, “gruesome 
Stories of male persecution of girl students in medicine, 
law and other professions. But never once in my college 
career did I meet it. ; 

“At Cornell, they went out of their way 
place for me both in classes and in field work. 
veying camp it 
me along. 
and all that. 


to make a 
In the sur- 
was inconvenient for everybody to have 
It meant separate living quarters, chaperon 

But the professor went out and hunted up 
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a farmhouse where I could stay and arranged for one other 
woman student and me to chaperon each other. 

‘There was no discrimination either against or for us. 
On days when it was our turn to carry the heavy survey- 
ing instrument we carried it. I think I learned there the 
value of not being sex-conscious. I found the men ready 
to take me on my own valuation. I might play on sex 
for special privileges. I might brandish my independence, 
as a feminist, or I might be just another civil engineering 
student—gender unimportant. The latter plan I adopted. 

UT if being a woman was no disadvantage in school 

it was a real handicap when she tried to get a job. 
Employers just couldn't conceive of an efficient female 
engineer. Nobody wanted to give her a chance. 

At last the manager of the drafting department of the 
Baltimore and Ohio gave her a job on probation—prob- 
ably with his fingers crossed behind his back. For months 
she labored over blue-prints for bridges, trestles, tunnels, 
coaches. And the blue-prints were accepted. She still 
ranks as the most exciting [Continued on page 128] 
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Pa Surprising GLOSING SCENE 
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“MODERN LIFE 


CHAPTER XVII 


[ERS was distinctly hipped. He had been alone all 

P ass with Fay and she had not spoken a word 
They had together to the Lido at ten 

clock. They had changed into bathing clothes and fan- 
tastic dressing-gowns and hung about in the sun. They 
had lunched at the hotel which, more than ever, wore the 
ippearance of one of H. G. Wells’ imaginary buildings 
upon which had swarmed those strange implausible people 
of his brain. They had splashed about in the warm waters 
of the Adriatic in an endeavor to encourage an appetite for 
tea. That ceremony over, they had wormed themselves 
into the few remaining cracks of space that were left on 
the dancing floor. The inevitable jazz. 
Now, still wordless, they were passing the island of 
San Lazzaro on which, after a “too-deep draft of worldly 
beguilements,”’ Byron had elected to sulk. The gorgeous 
skyline of Venice faced them, the Campanili standing out 
against a cloudless evening sky. 
“Indescribable,” said Piers. ““No one has ever done jus- 
tice to this place either in words or paint. In spite of which 
[ am bound to confess that I shall be glad to get away.” 
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He waited for an answer: “Yes?” “No?” “Why? 
Nothing. Fay lay at the bottom of the gondola with her 
hands behind her head a thousand miles away. 

Piers continued to think aloud. He felt that it was 
expedient to exercise his tongue. Curious child. Un 
grateful, he thought. Fay thinking? Astounding. Im- 
possible. She hadn’t brains enough in that beautiful little 
head with which to perform that deed. 

He spoke again. His voice was Clear, melodious and 
off the chest, so that it rumbled. 

“You won’t believe it, but I really do miss that strange 
and unnecessary little Chicago girl. It gave me never- 
ending joy to translate her into English and to watch her 
amazing unrestraint. I hesitate to think even in my most 
private moments what sort of wife she'll make. Well, 
she’s gone. Why? Why did all the rest of them go° A 
fortnight at the Lido has been a fortnight too much for 
me. But all those kids seemed to be enjoying themselves, 
I thought.” 


returned to earth. 
“or were the sea 


— 


{TH shattering abruptness Fay 
“Were you talking,” she asked, 
gulls crying?” 
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Piers liked that very much. So 
tather rare laugh. 
pay the slightest attention. Alone or not I make a practise 
i speaking about this time of the day. It’s my best hour. 


won a 
“Don't 


much that it 
“It doesn’t matter.” he said. 


“Go on,” she said. “I’m down. 
i “Quainter and quainter,”’ 
| teen all this time?”’ 

"T? Oh, I don’t know. About eight thousand feet 
athe air. Do you really want to know?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

There was a period of hesitation during which Fay, 
\who was not in the habit of talking and so found it 
|@tremely difficult to interpret her mood into words, won- 
dered how to begin. Finally she said quite simply, “I’m 
worried. I’m worried about Mother, in fact.” 

“Oh, really, I’m sorry. Why?” 

___I think it’s because she’s worried—and that’s so fright- 

fully new. Haven’t you noticed anything since we’ve 
here?” ; 

“To be perfectly honest, yes. Putting it picturesquely, 

the has struck me as being rather like the Pergola at’ St 

| #an de Luz with all its electric lights cut off and the band 

| ay on strike.” 


| 


Try it.on the dog.” 
said Piers. “Where have you 
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‘And she’s neve like 
Not in my time, at least. Then, too, I’m worried 
about Dick. I don’t know why, but one way and another 
things have wrong in Venice. Or I suppose what 
I really mean is that things have gone wrong with me. 
Can you stand any more of this? 

“Of course I can. Babble on.” 

“All right then. To tell you the truth, there’s something 


“Not so bad,” said Fay. been 


that. 


gone 


on my chest. I'd like to get it off. Somehow I can’t 
talk to Dick, and I can’t say a word to Mother. Es- 
pecially Mother. She’s an utter stranger, you see. It 
seems easier with you.” 

“I’m a sensitive soul,” said Piers. 


Fay sat up and leaned upon her elbow. The golden 
light of the sun touched her shining head. She seemed 
to be more on earth than Piers had ever seen her. Her 
expression was serious, childlike and a little wistful, he 
thought. 

He was interested and astonished—not to say intrigued. 
Only a few moments ago he had thought that she hadn’t 
enough brains with which to form a literate sentence. 
Never once since he had met her had he believed that she 
possessed sufficient unselfishness to consider other people. 
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However, he was wrong so far as that went, it appeared. 

He said, “To quote the Sparrow—shoot.” 

“It may be the loveliness of all this,” she said, groping 
her way to an explanation like some one in a maze, “es- 
pecially late at night. All those stars and the singing. 
I don’t know. Anyway, something’s had an effect. Some- 
thing’s got under my skin. . . . My old Dad has come to 
nie once or twice—tired, pale and fond. Do you get me?” 
She went on without waiting for an answer. “Queer. 
He’s always been keen about Venice. It’s been one of 
his dreams. Years ago he bought a picture—you know, 
the usual thing. Water, very blue, gondolas with wagglyv 
reflections, the Campanili very yellow and all the rest 
of it. Not unlike the real thing. Mother turned it out 
of the drawing-room when we reached Park Avenue, and 
so he took it to the office and hung it over his desk. Any- 
way he came. He was worried too. Worries everywhere. 
Father, Mother and Dick have sort of held me down 
and made me begin to think. You know why all the 
others have gone? Because I’ve ceased to lead. Because 
I've lost my touch. I suppose I’m growing old.” 

At which, with a quick glance at her just-formed figure, 
Piers committed a laugh. 

“No,” she said, “it’s true. Otherwise why have I be- 
come so damned sensible all of a sudden and been conscious 
of myself even when I’ve danced. Why have I seen a 
picture of Mother sitting alone and picking her fingers 
through all the racket of jazz? Terribly annoying—a 


AY went on quietly, “lt was fov Mother’s 


sake, but rvuc h rrvore for Father’s and not 


. > ad 
a bit for yours that | agreed to marry you 


cursed waste of time. It all means that I’m going over 
England as soon as I can pack.” 

“Splendid,” said Piers. “I'll escort you.” 

“It all means that I’ve promised Dick to go and see his 
place, his trees, his mother, his dogs, his sister, and give 
them all the once-over with a view to marrying the boy.” 

It was on the tip of her companion’s tongue to cry out 
“Oh my God.” But he was Elizabethan and so he said 
“Ah, how nice.” 

“Tt isn’t nice—there’s nothing nice about it. I shall have 
to marry Dick. He’s not my sort at all. As I believe | 
said to Mother, he’s far too good for me.” 

The side of the gondola slid against the steps. 


IERS sprang out and handed Fay ashore. He overpaid 

the gondolier in order to be spared the unpleasantness: 
of a shattering recitative. Many of the tourists who did 
Venice in a couple of days were sitting about in the hall. 

Fay went through them quickly and ran up-stairs to 
her room. If they had had twice the distance to come 
from the Lido it was doubtful whether she would have 
fumbled her way to a more detailed confidence. She 
might possibly have told Piers something of the odd burst 
on Dick’s part which had made her give her promise to 
visit him in England. Warming up, she might perhaps 
have described that scene on the balcony of her room the 
night before last, on coming back from the dance at the 
Danieli, when Dick made what he afterwards called an 
ass of himself—sufficiently human an ass, as it transpired, 
to win a certain amount of sympathy from Fay at a time 
when she was suffering from temporary sanity. She might 
easily have gone into details as to Dick’s rather pathetic 
reasons for being so keen to get her in the rhythm of his 
place and the enchantment of his trees. 

Piers would have understood. He was an observant 
person, who missed nothing and was particularly sensitive 
to other people’s moods. 

But even if she had spoken about Dick there were 
things that she must have withheld. That boy’s tears, for 
instance, which were appalling, and which she knew had 
only been allowed to come because of an extraordinary 
strain, a sort of nervous breakdown. Poor devil, how 
ashamed he had been! And when he had cried out, stand- 
ing away from her and not endeavoring to touch her: 
“Give me a chance. Treat me decently. You can drop me 
like a rotten shoe at the end of six months if you like,’ 
how very young he had seemed! 

But under no circumstances could she now have brought 
herself into a discussion about her mother—that queef 
little woman, as she thought of her in the detached way 
of one who had been entirely neglected the greater part 
of her life—nor could she have given even the briefest 
description of their nightly scenes. No, no. 

It was the last of these and the worst which had made 
Fay amenable to Dick and had so frightened her that she 
had flown in solitude all the day, high above the clouds. 

She would never forget the sight of her mother, usually 
as bright as a set of wedding silver and as permanently 
painted as an artificial flower, screaming in hysterics on 
the floor. Oh, God, those words, that agony of self- 
reproach, that horror of going back under defeat and 
having to stand in front of Dwightie and make her com 
fession as to what had happened to Fay. 

Among other things she had said, with tears streaming 
down her face: “Think of what I have worked for all 
these years. It will be all over the place. I shall be 
laughed at. I tell you I couldn’t stand it. They will say 
‘Huh, she’s a nice one to go to Europe. She ought t 
have taken a nurse.’ And the people who saw us in Paris 
—Mrs. Greenwood and Elsie Frost—will broadcast that 
ghastly Louis story and say they’ve heard from him that 


he chucked me because of you.” 
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“My dear,” said Lady Agatha, “Pm rot 


Pert Meat 
SULPULSt d that Di k’s in love with you 
Then Dwightie came into it. It was extraordinary how 


Men Dwightie did come into it now. 
You know your father adores you,” she sobbed, “that 


your father, even if he doesn’t leave me, will hate me from 
now on. 
“T tell you I’m done; I’m over and I deserve it. But 





jteally mean much more to him than I have ever meant. 
)-@t you pull an oar in this boat? Can’t you help in any _ back. 

le” get me out of this? It’s worse for me than it is “T’ll forget my personality. 
pm You. You don’t give a damn. I know very well that what I have called ‘escapes.’ 


. —_ 


for God’s sake have some mercy, and I swear I'll pay you 


I won't go in any longer for 
I'll do my job and knuckle 
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down. It shan’t be a clash of egos any more. [I'll give 
you your day without jealousy. I'll let my hair go gray. 
Fay—Fay!” 

No, not to Piers and not to any one else could she 
confide these things. Scenes, scenes, scenes! Gosh! . 
No wonder her feet were on earth. And all about what, 
if you please? Over and over again the words “marriage, 
a quick marriage,” and “hospital, a private hospital,” 
early and late. 

She had not been wholly frank. She did know why 
things had gone wrong in Venice and why something was 
wrong with her. What was wrong with her was that she 
was thinking of other people for the first time in her life. 
Principally of her mother, something of whose tragic 
position had entered her consciousness. Mercy? Yes, 
that was the word. She could either ruin the poor little 
soul or save her bacon by an act of sacrifice. Sacrifice— 
gosh! No one had ever taught her that word when she 
was at school. It wasn’t a modern word. It wasn’t in 
daily use. And if it could be found in the dictionary it 


would be labeled “obsolete.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


a ROGERS was standing in the middle of the 
sitting-room entirely surrounded by trunks. The 
littke woman had obviously been working for hours with 
the capable assistance of Dagma—that faithful soul. 

Hope gleamed in the eyes of Mrs. Dwight F. Rogers 
of Five-hundred-and-fifty-five Park. She was excited. 
She felt that she*was moving her guns forward to take up 
a better position. She felt that the evacuation of Venice, 
the immediate departure to London and the eventual 
capture of Dick’s mother—she was betting on that— 
meant victory, or, if not that, at any rate the saving of 
her bacon. 

It would be absurd to suppose that she was giving very 
many thoughts to Fay in this time of trouble. An 
Ethiopian cannot change his skin or the leopard his spots. 
How was it possible, therefore, for a woman of Kitty’s 
age, who was hard-baked in conceit and who had always 
regarded herself as divinely appointed to receive the 
protection, service and adulation of the man whom she 
had honored by becoming his wife, suddenly, with the 
wave of a wand, to give the slightest consideration to 
any one but herself? It was absurd, impossible. It 
couldn’t be done. As a matter of fact, she was sorry for 
lay only because that little horror Louis was the man in 
the case. My land, how she hated that man! 

All day since the moment that breakfast had been 
cleared away—a breakfast that she had eaten for a 
change—she had been packing feverishly without once 
having looked in the glass. The consequence was that 
one could see a very pleasant skin because its usual coat- 
ing of powder, rouge and other filths had not been re- 
newed. 

The fruits of Dwightie’s sweat had all been neatly 
folded and put away—the hats and dresses from Paris, 
the little tapestry bags, the stunted umbrellas with bulldog 
heads, the tiny handkerchiefs, the silk stockings, the gloves 
and God knew what besides. Imagine the wrangling that 
would have to go on to sneak all these things through the 
customs. 

“Attaboy,” said Fay. 

At which Kitty Rogers looked up with her old-time 
electrical smile. “Yeah,” she said triumphantly, “been 
moving a bit today. Working like dogs, eh Dagma? Gee, 
we've collected enough things to fill a shop in Madison 
Avenue. I really am surprised.” 

“Won't father be glad?” said Fay. 

With perfect simplicity, sincerity and casualness Kitty 
answered, “Father’s always glad,” thereby giving her 


unsuspecting husband the matrimonial Croix de Guerre 

“How about tickets? Have you seen the concierge?” . 

“You bet you. All fixed up.” How cheerful the woman 
was! Unrecognizable. What an enormous difference jt 
made to see a sail in the offing! 

“What time do we leave in the morning?” 

“A most unearthly hour, but what do we care? We'p 
going, that’s the point. I’ve sent a telegram to London 
engaging rooms at Brown’s. They tell me that’s yer 
smart. In Dover Street, Mayfair. I heard Piers gy 
that only ambassadors go there and Rudyard Kipling ang 
queens. Sounds like us, I think.” 

“Attaboy,” said Fay. “Well .. .” 

Even if her gramaphone hadn't been packed she wouldnt 
have turned it on. Yes, things had gone wrong in Venice 
Things had gone wrong with her. Something had had 
an effect. Something had got under her skin, 

Gosh! 


LTHOUGH Old Burgess possessed two bathrooms 

it had no telephone. The consequence was that, to 
his intense annoyance, the telegraph boy at Puttenham 
was obliged to use his bicycle. The wire sent off from 
Calais by Kitty Rogers announcing her London address 
had arrived too late the night before to be delivered at 
Shackleford. 

It was there, not many hundred yards away from the 
Roman encampment now covered with bracken and 
heather, that the Coniston-Rydals lived—one ought to 
say still lived. Old Burgess, somewhat altered, it is true, 
had been built two years after the Restoration of the 
cynical Charles II. The first Sir Richard, one of the 
faithful followers of the monarch who had wandered so 
long in exile in continental towns, had built the place 
under the shadow of the lovely Surrey hills with the 
money that had been granted to him by a master who, 
surprisingly enough, had shown his gratitude. It was not 
to be seen from the road. With a view to utter seclusion 
it sat upon a spot, surrounded by glorious trees, which 
was almost exactly two miles and a half from any artery. 
Even today, therefore, it was out of range of the reek of 
motor cars, motor bicycles, char-a-bancs and other hor- 
rible things. 

Dick was in his bath—the other bath—when the tele- 
graph boy rode up. It was exactly half-past eight. The 
Puttenham telegraph office only commenced to function 
at eight o'clock, and when you happen to know that the 
elderly man who ran it had had to have his breakfast, 
inspect his little garden and tap the glass in order that 
he might make an estimate as to the weather—to say 
nothing of passing the time of day with his neighbor, the 
village sweep—that was pretty good going for a place 
whose delightful tradition of sleepiness even the War had 
never disturbed. 

Without breakfast Dick made a dash for his long 
neglected car. He drove to London at the highest possible 
speed, left the machine in a garage on the slope of Duke 
Street, St. James’s, and swung round to Brown's Hotel 
in a state of high excitement. 

It was true that, for some unaccountable reason, Fay 
had promised to give Old Burgess and his people what she 
called “the once-over.” Three days before in Venice she 
had amazed him by making this concession. He had 
returned home as quickly as he could to discuss the whole 
thing with his mother, who was a placid person and 4 
great believer in Fate. If Fay had made this promise 4 
month earlier he would have treated it as a joke, but 
during his last night in Venice she had startled him by 
being serious, amenable and kind. He had been violently 
in love with her from the moment that he had caught 
sight of her lovely figure on the links at Le Touquet, 
but he had never really liked [Continued on page 111] 
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By 
FRANCES 
PARKINSON 
KEYES 


HE SENATOR’S WIFE, 

touring Europe for Good 
Housekeeping ‘Magazin , re- 
cently renewed her ac- 
quaintance with Miss Head. 
a remarkable young woman 
who began her business cu- 
reer as a shy, sensitive girl 
seeking a secretarial job 
What quality, in addition 
to intelligence and pevson- 
ality, led to her rise? “THI 
SENATOR’S WIFE” her 
the of a 


career Which American busi- 


reveals secret 
ness and professional wom- 
en, for all their enterptise, 


can study with proht. 


SHY, sensitive girl of eighteen 
without training, experience ot: 
influence, suddenly confronted 

with the necessity of earning her own 
living. 

The highest paid woman in the 
|Magazine world of Great Britain, a 
leading figure in Fleet Street with General 
| four big magazines under her direc- 
lion, a motor, an apartment in the most fashionable quai 
tt of London, a country house in Surrey—lovely, accom- 
plished, powerful. 

_Only a few short years, and the person described in the 
| rst paragraph became the person described in the second 
{lt seems a modern miracle. How was it wrought? This 
|¥as the question that I kept asking myself as I sat waiting 
| lor Miss Head in the small subterranean lounge of the 


|amous Embassy Club. 


| Thad arrived too early for a luncheon appointment, 


lor it is hard for the stranger in London to estimate dis- 
lane in its proper ratio to time. Sometimes the mam- 
moth buses, charging ahead like enormous scarlet dragons 
ready for conflict, become entangled in a labyrinth of 

town making, and no darting taxi can weave its way 
«toss their dangerous and congested path until a mod- 
tm knight in armor, the British “bobby,” has pacified 
them and sent them on a peaceful way again. At other 
mes, tae darting taxi, daring little cockney that it is, has 
“uttled you to your destination before you have fairly 
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M nager of the Natic nal Magazine C ompai 


She Never Minded Working OVERTIME 


A. M. HEAD 


“MISS 


ol / ngtand 


caught your breath after getting in it. And so it hap- 
pened to me this time. Bond Street, with its gleaming 
windows glittering with smooth porcelains, luscious fruits, 
rare flowers, fragrant leathers, real and imitation jewels, 
silver and gold plate, frocks of tinsel brocade and shim- 
mering silks, its impact of smart shoppers—men with top- 
hats, linen so white that it shone, gardenias in their but- 
tonholes; girls in lacy frocks and soft sashes and wide 
hats—had closed in upon me, like the enchanted canon 
that it is, almost before I was aware that I had left the 
Mayfair Hotel. 

I drew up with a jerk at number six; and paying off 
the alternately suspicious and grateful taxi-driver, was 
confronted—hesitatingly, hopelessly—by a cripple offering 
violets for sale. 

“You're my first customer, and I’ve been here since 
half-past ten,” he said, wistfully but quite without malice, 
as he thanked me for my two-shilling piece and extended 
the dark, sweet-smelling flowers. Meditating, not with- 
out a tug at the hearstrings, [Continued on page 127| 
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VERY one who walked up the wide 
veranda and into the gold-and-marble 
lobby of Seacliffe Manor was looked over, 
appraised and estimated. But when Bliss 
Beaumont, magnificent in a white satin en- 
semble embroidered in Chinese motifs of 
Manchu blue, a white felt hat and white snake- ig 











skin pumps, sauntered leisurely up the steps, 
there couldn’t have been more excitement if a 
tidal wave had dashed in the front door. Ny li ie 
an ° . $ \ if WT), 
“The Bliss Beaumont! My dear, you don't | \ yh" 
mean it?” 
“Looks just like her pictures. Isn’t she IW; 
stunning?” 


“And so sinfully young!” S 
Bliss Beaumont, with the face of a dreaming y : 


















choir-boy, with her creamy skin, blue eyes and ’ oe ; : 
lips of a rich phi m color. Sweet and shad- " LISS, if you dont stop being vude to that Lovely 
owy, like a nocturne in a minor key, until man I'll spank you! said the mysterious newcomer 





you saw her smile. It was less a smile than 
an explosion of sunlight which her lips re- 




















I 
leased at rare intervals. Then you believed the story that face lifted, because I remember seeing her in pictures > 
she had Hungarian gipsy blood. when I was just a little tot.” ith 

The room clerk at the hotel desk had just been smiled Any remark which Judy made to Emerson was bound | desi 
at and was doubling up into paroxysms of happiness, to be prejudiced, because she wanted him to look at none re 
fumbling excitedly with keys and tags. but her. He grinned lazily. “She looks much younger) 9) 4, 

Bliss Beaumont had that effect upon men. Upon very than I remember her—at Nice,” he said. And to himself Tot 
young men it was the result of her beauty mingled, no he added: “Wonder if she’s forgotten our little agreement) §) 4 
doubt, with the dashing and doubtful tales of her past. there? Didn’t flicker an eyelash when she saw me. Well, | luck 
In her fathomless blue eyes they might read the secrets by George, I’m going to use blackmail and force on her} 9) > 
of the ages, and at her feet learn the precious wisdom of _ this time!” | the 
the world. So thought Julian Fellowes, as he rested his ; 4 
curly, handsome head against a marble pillar. He was CLEAR idle morning with the opalescent tint of sum- kin 
in flannels, having just run in from a stiff game of tennis rise just beginning to touch the water here and there. on 
with Emerson Barclay. A far white sail tilted on the horizon and a far white cloud r 

Emerson Barclay was a good fifteen years older than drifting in the fresh blue sky. cate 
Julian. But Bliss Beaumont was perhaps most attrac- Rowing leisurely out to deep water in quest of early if y 
tive to men who were much her senior, for there was morning fishing, Jeff Reynolds was surprised to see ai w 
about her the elusiveness of youth, the down of her teens, other boat anchored a quarter of a mile away. It was ny 
the untouched beauty of dewy roses at dawn. one of the hotel crafts, painted white and yellow. Yet tt ing 

“I should like a suite facing the sea,” she told the hotel was unthinkable that any one at Seacliffe Manor could pose 
clerk. “I shall be here two weeks.” be up and out before nine, and unthinkable that any of Y 

Two weeks! All the young men who had planned to their fashionable crew should go fishing. ‘That sport they of t 
stay only a few days longer mentally extended their vaca- considered appropriate only to picturesque sea captains Mg 
tions, and, as the elevator caged her from view, all of the and longshoremen in oilskins. talk 
women anticipated a two-weeks’ fashion parade. For Bliss Jeff Reynold’s slightly cynical mouth and his brooding | 
Beaumont, in her most recent picture, “Children of the gray eyes darkened perceptibly as he thought of the Sea- tly 
Moon,” had worn no less than twenty-five overwhelming _ cliffe Manor crew—they had ruined the simple charm of be ¢ 
costumes. Totten’s Inlet. hims 

“Isn't she the youngest looking thing?” murmured Judy “Pampered poodles,” he muttered, and rubbed his hands T 
Conklin to Emerson Barclay. “She must have had her ona pair of comfortably soiled khaki trousers. He lit his 

— 
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erwoman, baiting quickly and seldom losing a bite. Rather 
different from the ordinary run of hotel guests, different 
from most of the girls he knew. Didn’t mind getting dirty. 
Didn't care if she was sunburned. Baited a fishhook with- 
out shrieking for help. You trusted a girl like that—as 
much as you trusted any woman. He yanked in a five 
pounder. 

“Ooh,” cried the girl, “what a perfect beauty! Aren't 
you thrilled to death?” 

“Perfectly,” he took the hook out of its mouth and 
tossed it into her boat. “I'll make you a present of it.” 

She looked as though he had just crowned her Queen 
of England. “Thank you, oh, thank you—won’t they be 
simply jade with envy at the Manor? Do you suppose 
any one ever caught such a big fish around here before?” 

“ *Tisn’t so big,” said Jeff modestly. “I’ve caught big- 
ger than that myself.” 

“You're a native around here, aren’t you? Do you 
think it would be—honest for me to let them think I 
caught it Mr. ?” 

“Jeff, my name’s Jeff. You don't need to say who 
pipe and settled his huge straw hat over his eyes for a caught it. Let them think what they want to.” 
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precious hour by himselt. ‘The ocean became iniested a “And if they ask—I'll tell the truth. I think it’s wicked 

eer little later in the day. Sport model canoes in futuristic to tell lies, don't you, Jeii?” a ? eae 
+ none | designs full of songs and silliness plied the waves and Jefi a — gy te pres ee 
ena ‘stattered the silence with ukeleles and banjos. Half a I don't ie myse - vat id ne . a gir bey og . ae 
eal | dozen speed boats buzzed back and forth until they made go out of her way to, especially pretty ones,” he addec 
men Totten Inlet sound like Forty-second Street and Broadway. pointedly i ad oe 
“Well He was up to the yellow-and-white boat now. “Any You ve no right to say that,’ her heac tossed indig- 
on her luck?” he called to a floppy straw hat and khaki shoulders. nantly. All the girls I know are just as truthful as the 

The hat turned and became a smile, a smile that rivaled boys. But it’s getting late, and I must get back to the 

\the sunrise just coming up out of Totten’s Inlet. hotel before breakfast. Then I'll have the chef cook the 

_ “Fair luck,”’ said the girl, holding up a couple of spar- fish. Thanks just loads, Jeff. Sorry you're so down on 
ain | kling trout. .. haven t been out long. Been using blood- girls or I'd suggest going fishing with you sometime. ’Bye 
cloud worms for bait. W hat’s considered best around here? He gulped. . Bye. me | ; 

Jeff removed his pipe. ‘Depends on what you want to ‘Perhaps we ll see each other again somewhere, she 
early atch. I like shrimps myself. You're welcome to some called as she rowed sturdily away from him, her arms 
Pag: if you care to try them. wh ceith ; flashing in the sun. cae — 
rt was Thanks awiully, but I don't believe I'll change until I—I hope so. He watched her out of sight. 
Vet it my luck turns. This is a pretty good spot if you're look- . s | | 
could ng for a place to anchor. You live around here, I sup- N° ONE was up when Bliss Beaumont slipped into 
ny of pose, with a glance at the soiled khaki and the pipe. 4 the hotel by a side door. There was a clatter of 
t they Over there,” Jeff pointed indefinitely toward a clump _ silver and dishes from the kitchen, but the soft taupe- 
ptains of trees. “Are you vacationing at the Manor? _ carpeted corridors echoed emptily to her footsteps. She 

Staying there a couple of weeks, but now don't let’s dashed through a cold shower and, still tingling deli- 
roding k any more, please. It scares the fish away.” ciously, stepped into a crépe de chine frock of mosaic blue 
e Sea- ‘a As you like. _Jeff was considering himself rather pret- with gray pearl buttons. She found the lobby and veranda 
rm of Y squelched. Usually if any squelching was to be done fairly well-filled when she went down again, with only a 








te did it himself. He was a woman hater, and he prided suspicion of pink sunburn on each cheek to suggest the 









hands umselt on being able to make people keep their places. morning's outing. 
lit his The girl with the smile seemed to be a competent fish- “Ah, there you are, dear,” Mrs. Perry Conklin hurried 
tes 
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I met you 
I had writ- 


up to her. “You do remember me, don’t you? 
once at your Hollywood studio, if you recall. 
ten a scenario for you.” 

“Of course. You called it 
you?” 

Mrs. Conklin looked puzzled. “Why, no, it was ‘Lime- 
light Love,’ but I suppose you have a great many of them. 
I've written 2h and I wonder if you'll glance over it. 

I'd be so happy if 
“Oh, Miss Detinink perhaps you don’t remember me” 
this from another quarter—‘but I have a second cousin 
who was an extra in one of your plays, and this is a friend 
of mine who is just dying to have you autograph a picture 
for him.” 


‘The Sad Sinners,’ didn’t 


[' WAS the beginning of a beautiful vacation. The 
management, at Bliss Beaumont’s request, had ar- 
ranged a single table for her, but who could disappoint a 
clamoring crowd that insisted on having her at the head 
of one that seated a dozen? 

“Oh, Miss Beaumont, you’re not nearly so cagey as 
every one says you are,’ whispered Judy Conklin at her 
left. 

“Miss Beaumont, my lucky stars must have guided me 
to Seacliffe this season,” said Julian Fellowes at her right. 

She was such a little dear about everything, Mrs. Perry 
Conklin remarked afterward. She seemed very young and 
slightly bewildered by the admiration that all but smoth- 
ered her. 

“I suppose if you've played ingénue roles all your life it 
gets into your systewi,”’ remarked her daughter Judy, with 
a feline flicker of the eyes. 

Everybody had something for Bliss Beaumont to auto- 
graph, which she did in a fine, small, convent-bred hand. 
those with cameras urged her to pose for them, smiling, 
not smiling, in a boat, in a swimming suit, with a tennis 
racket, with a fishing rod. Curious thing, too, that after 
Bliss Beaumont’s first morning catch fishing became a 
very smart thing to do, and the Manor girls scoured the 
seashore huts for fishermen’s hats. Three ladies asked 
permission to sketch Bliss, and all without permission 
made mental notes of her costumes. Julian Fellowes pro- 
posed to her the first afternoon, and 2 tremendous dance 
was arranged in her honor—Neptune’s Ball, every one be- 
ing in nautical costume. 

Bliss was there as a mermaid, a spangled green dress 
swirling about her fishily from the waist down. 

Her dances were halved and quartered until finally 
Emerson Barclay drew her aside and whispered: “Bliss, 
can't we possibly break away from this mob of adolescents 
and doting old ladies so I can talk to you seriously?” 

‘The idea!” she cried hotly. “Why, I think they’re all 
perfect dears to be so nice to me. You say very unkind 
things, Mr. Barclay.” 

“So it’s Mr. Barclay now, is it?” said Emerson rudely. 
“Why not Barkey or Woof Woof as it used to be? Act 
your years, Bliss. Don’t you ever get tired of being a 
popular movie star, or is publicity all you live for?” 

Bliss gasped and thought vicious things. 

“I suppose this fishing stunt is publicity too,” he went 
on. “Back to the simple life. Well, remember this, old- 
timer, a girl of thirty-eight can’t ingénue forever. Don’t 
forget what you promised me at Nice.” 

“Nice?” 

“Nice, my dear. Has your memory gone the way of 
your wrinkles? You promised me that if you ever en- 
couraged me, flirted with me again, you would marry me. 
And following me to Seacliffe is rather a subtle form of 
encouragement, isn’t it?” 

“T didn’t dream that you were chere, 

“Didn’t you? I don’t believe that. 


W-Woof Woof.” 
And I’m going to 


marry you this time if I have to use blackmail. 
more about you than you think. Your name 
Beaumont:” 
“Oh, but it is—it is!” The blue eyes dilated excitedly, 

“T’ll expose who you really are and a few of your other 
little secrets if you don’t 

“If I don’t what?” 

“If you don’t promise to marry me.’ 

“Oh, Mr. Barclay, you wouldn’t be so cruel, spoil all 
my vacation like this.” 

“Oh, yes, I would. Your little Woof Woof is tired of 
being dangled about like something on a string, He's 
tired of having you use his so-called heart for a sof, 
cushion.” 

“I never did 

“Didn't you? You’re the one woman in the world who 
ever made me ridiculous, and the only way I can get even 
is to marry you. What’s wrong with me anyhow? Other 
people don’t shudder at the sight of my face.” 

“Why, Woof Woof, I’ve always thought you were ter- 
ribly handsome.” 

“And I don’t mean to insult you, Bliss, but you could 
do worse—i have—and you're thirty. 
eight 

— nineteen! 

For professional purposes, 


I know 
isn’t Bliss 
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yes, but you're old enough 
to get a marriage license in this state. You don’t have te 
announce the engagement right away, but I want your 
promise. I came to Seacliffe Manor for a rest, and I can't 
sleep nights, knowing you're still roaming about fancy- 
free!” 

“But I can’t promise you,” choked Bliss, “ 
ways keep a promise once it’s made.” 

“You'll promise me or I'll reveal your real identity to 
all present. That would make the tabbies purr, wouldn't 
it? Will you marry me?” 

‘“Yes—but I hate you, and I always will. I w-wish I'd 
never come to this hateful place. And I was having such 
a b-beautiful time till you spoiled it all.” 

‘There dear, don’t cry,” he urged. ‘You'll grow ac- 
customed to me. You don’t even have to kiss me to- 
night, but I’m going to keep my eye on you, and not lose 
you again. Let’s go back to the dance.” 

She followed him obediently like a little toy lamb pulled 
on a string. 

“I'll let you have a dance with Jeff Reynolds,” he 
stated. “He hates women, especially film women, and 
you're as safe with him as with a stone statue.” 

A sickening shudder ran through Bliss’s veins. Cave 
men methods were glorious—but Woof Woof Barclay was 
the wrong cave man! 


A’, 


because I al- 


THE portal of the rose-and-gold Seacliffe Manor 
ballroom they encountered a gentleman with brood- 
ing eyes and a slightly cynical smile. 


“Haven't seen you for a 
week. You've been avoiding our festivities. I know you're 
eager to meet Bliss Beaumont, Geoffrey Reynolds. He 
owns the picturesque green gables visible from the hotel 
veranda and comes over to mix with the Aoi polloi occa- 
sionally. Excuse mé for a minute, people, while I speak 
to the orchestra about the feature dance.” 

The only indication that Jeff Reynolds was a fisherman 
by trade was the rich tan of his face. And she had called 
him a Native! 

“So here’s the girl who can’t tell a lie. 
the fish you caught?” 

“Vou caught,” she corrected him seriously. “They loved 
the fish, and I didn’t have to fib about them a bit. But 
—you look so different from the way you looked this 
morning—I hope you weren't [Continued on page 117] 


‘Lo Jeff,” cried Emerson. 
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OUNG a SWORD 


% Tense ‘Mystery Story of the 


SNOW COUNTRY 





HY did that gicl born for sunshine and soft living ever come here?” 


Brant mused as he looked at her cabin un the barre ri valley 


« , ; 
ITH painful intensity Ivan 
Brant’s gaze searched the 


By 


His eyes returned to the cabin, 
now an indefinite smudge through 
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chile 96 the High Sieras, = CO WINA “Mac'DONALD ie heats the storin,” he te 
-uis oO : N as este eats e storm, , -~ 
aross the barren valley in mean- flected. “He’s due at the Fort 


me ° ° ° 
\ering emptiness to a cabin in the 


| south. 
| “Why in God’s name did that 
igirl born for sunshine and soft liv- 
ig ever come here?” he mused. “I can’t get her out of my 
jmind. It’s not alone her incongruity with this setting; 
\itsher association with those two men—a brute of a man 
like Herbert Lester and that cultured old derelict——” 
“What’s the matter with me, anyway?” he demanded 
he urged his horse over the rising land. “Here I am 
worrying about a girl I saw but once and never expect to 
#¢ again! But there’s something strange about those 


The harsh cries of a flock of fugitive geese broke the 

stillness, forming a brief dark streamer against the sullen 
ky. The whole empyrean seemed to sag as if weary of 
the burden it held so indeterminately. 
For more than an hour the silence had been ominous. 
|Now there came an awakening. A barrage of wind rolled 
|Wer the plains flaying the dead grass into sibilant whis- 
pring. Big snowflakes descended in an angry whirl, and 
thenaked trees along the creek swayed and creaked. 

“Queenie, it’s on us.” 

The mare lifted her head as if she understood, and her 
wilt trot broke into a long lope. 

_ Better not,” said Brant checking her. ‘“We’ve a good 

2 miles to cover, and you can’t keep it up.” 
“a 
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with the pay-roll tomorrow; but 
he'll be lucky if he makes the 
cabin today, and if I’m any judge 
it ll be several days before he can 
venture out again. God, what a country for a woman!”’ 

Women had thus far had no place in Ivan Brant’s life. 
Entering the Northwest Mounted Police at twenty-five, 
he had found in that organization not only adventure but 
a high purpose that satisfied him completely. 

And now all this was changed. For the first time in his 
five years’ service in this sternly beautiful world of diz- 
zying heights and spaces, of brief glorious summers and 
long grim winters, he was aware of a nagging feeling of 
unrest and dissatisfaction. 

A girl’s face haunted him; a girl of whom he knew 
nothing save that she was a soft-voiced southerner mar- 
ried to an illiterate son of the north. 

He had stopped once at the cabin for a drink of water, 
and Lester, whom he had known slightly for more than 
a year, had not appeared overcordial. 

The girl was preparing broth for an old man who sat 
at the fire bundled in furs and coughing painfully. 

Her pretty gestures, restrained yet eloquent, bespoke 
breeding. She was obviously out of place in a one-room 
cabin in the far north. 

Once when Lester’s back was turned, Brant had been 
surprised at finding her dark gaze bent on him as if she 
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were trying to convey some message. Then swiftly, fur- 
tively, she had drawn from her pocket an envelop—only 
to replace it in her pocket as Lester turned. 

The old man had looked on with a mocking smile. That 
he was not the girl’s father Brant knew. Everything 
about the two revealed a different background. She 
served him with gentle assiduousness, even while she 
seemed to shrink from his sharp tongue. Lester had not 
shown any inclination to protect her from the old man’s 
faultfinding and had spoken to her only when he wanted 
something done. And yet in thinking it over afterward 
Brant knew it was Lester whom she feared; Lester from 
whom she hid a message ready to hand to some passing 
stranger. 

That action had troubled him. She was in trouble. 
She had made an appeal to him, and in his surprise he had 
failed to grasp the situation in time to help her. .This 
thought made him decide that he would stop at the cabin 
one day soon. 


HE snow had wrapped the cabin in winter’s frst 

blanket. Inside, the old man, huddled in the chimney 
corner, pulled the fur robes convulsively about his sunken 
shoulders. 

“Angele!” he called. “Little fool! If she gets ten 
feet away from the door she’ll never find her way back. 
And then what will become of me! Angele!’ His voice 
was shrill and querulous. “Come fetch me another blan- 
ket. I’m freezing.” 

The black eyes darted about the fire-lit room. Its dirt 
floor and heme-made furniture, the quilts strung on ropes 
at the far end behind which Angele’s bed was screened 
from the main living quarters stirred in him a sardonic 
humor. 

“A fine place for Gervais Merrivale to die,” he mut- 
tered. “Marian got the best of it... been at peace 
twenty years while I .. .” 

He broke off, falling into one of the little dozes his 
weakness produced twenty times a day. 

He was suddenly awakened by a scream. His lips 
curled derisively over his yellowed teeth. ‘“He’s drunk. 
She’ll learn yet.” 

Again. Wild. Terrible. The screams assaulted his 
ears like aching blows. Then came silence. Old Merrivale 
shuddered. He hated silence. It symbolized death. Why 
had her screams risen so horribly, then ceased all at once? 
Had the drunken brute killed her? It was what he had 
expected. Probably clubbed her to death. 

“If she’s dead, what’s to become of me?” he whim- 
pered. “He'll skip out and leave me to die like a dog.” 

The opening of the door startled him. Peering un- 
certainly at the disheveled figure that stumbled into the 
room, he passed a clawlike hand over his eyes to clear 
his vision. “Ha! It’s you. What’s the matter? Don’t 
stare so. Tell me what happened.” 

Angele fell against the door, her cap gone, dark hair 
tumbling about her shoulders, her face the curious opaque 
white of wax—except where a red welt crossed one cheek. 
Her eyes had the flat roving stare of the blind. 

“What's the matter with you?” the old man rasped. 
“Come here and tell me.” 

She staggered toward the fire, one hand straying to her 
cheek. “He called me a damn little sneak . . . lashed 
me... he had opened my letter . . .” 

“Letter? What letter?” 

“T sent a letter to my brother Pierre telling him every- 
thing,” she said presently in a Jifeless voice, “asking him 
to come for me in the spring. I tried to send it three 
weeks ago by the young officer. But I couldn’t. You saw! 
I was desperate, so I sent it by Herbert.” She covered her 
face with her hands. 


“You gave a letter to Lester to post? You little fool!” 


he snapped, sinking back in his chair. “Didn't you knoy 
he would open it? Well, heat my soup before he comes,” 

Her eyes dilated with dark horror as she turned sharply 
to the door as if expecting to see it open. 

“No! He won't come in!” Her voice was high and 
shrill. “He struck me. He lashed me. I sprang at him 
to catch the whip—but I didn’t touch him, I swear I didn; 
touch him. He stepped back quickly to keep me from 
catching the whip—he fell backwards. Oh, how could he 
fall so easily—a big strong man like that?” Her words 
trailed off to a pleading whisper. “The axe was lashed to 
the sled. The back of Fis head . he fell hard 
he Oh, Holy Mother!” She covered her face with 
her hands, then dropped on the hearth and clutched at old 
Merrivale’s knees. “His head struck the axe. The sharp 
edge was up. Oh, Mother of God! The snow turned 
red . he never moved.” 

Her head fell against him as if its weight were too great 
for her support. 

For a space the bright old eyes stared down at her in 
amazement. Fear dawned. His sharp gaze darted about 
the room. He pushed’ her from him. “Get up,” he 
rasped. “This is no time for sentimentality. They'll 
say we killed him. Don’t I know? Wasn’t I convicted 
of a murder I never committed? But I escaped them. 
And we'll escape them this time. Old Merrivale has 
learned cunning. Put my hat on.” 

She obeyed him mechanically. Her face was flushed 
as with fever, her eyes wide and dry. 

“Now go fetch in the supplies,” he commanded. “Fetch 
me a rope first. You could get lost ten feet from the 
house.” 

She brought the rope and submitted while he tied one 
end of it around her waist. And during the hour that 
followed she unloaded the sled, the rope tied to the old 
man’s chair holding her back from the soft death that 
enveloped her. Several times she stumbled over the sled 
and fell. But the man, cursing the necessity for the open 
door, his ruthless will supplying him with strength, kept 
his hands on the rope, pulling as it slackened so that she 
was drawn toward the door. 

“Give that to me!” he snarled, when she brought ina 
bag containing the pay-roll which Lester carried once @ 
month from the Gulch to the Fort. 

She gave it to him. Shock and horror had numbed her 
mind. She no longer thought of what had happened. 

“Now get on the sled and start the horses. Don’t date 
get off till you are under shelter. They'll find the stalls.” 
He held the rope till he was assured that she was on the 
sled. 


HE horses given rein found their shed which was at 
tached to the cabin like an ell. Habit prompted her 
to feed them. She returned to the main cabin under 
ter of the ell, the rope looped over her arm. 
Merrivale called for another rope, and after once more 


“Now 
shoul- 


securing her to his chair gave her the extra rope. 
go out and fetch in Lester. Tie the rope under his 
ders, scrape off the snow and drag him in.” 
Her eyes were dull. She moved heavily, following the 
old man’s instructions, scarcely conscious of what she did. 
She could see nothing for the snow. Even the cabin wa 
lost to sight. But the rope tugged at her when she stray! 
too far. Urged on by the querulous voice from withia, 
she went now this way, now that, searching. At last she 
fell over the buried man. She got the rope under his 
shoulders, slipped a knot, began pulling as she was bidden. 
Work in the stubborn soil, helping Lester with the crops 
had given her muscles of iron. Finally she had him inside. 
The old man bade her shut the door and put logs 
the fire. ‘Now sit down on the hearth and rest.” 
did as she was told. 
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The bright old eyes scampered about the room, glitt 


the center of the small room. 


tance by throwing himself flat, thus bringing his should 
nearer to the shoulders of the dead man. One lean a 
ached for Lester’s overcoat pocket. 

“Ah, I thought he wouldn’t carry it buttoned under 
coat.” 

He had just transferred Lester’s gun to the pocket 





| 
| 
iil 
| gade. 
| “J tried to ease his position,” whimpered the old mz 


‘He looked so damned grotesque.” 


vam and soft. 
You don’t want him under your cot, do you?” he ask 
surply as if to shock her.. 

"No! No!” 


“Then put him under mine. Pull it out.” 














ERRIVALESS fevevish eyes fille 


To the watching man it was inexplicable 


with him not to leave her. 





ing like bits of lacquer in his shriveled face. If it weren't 


His strength failing within 
two feet of his objective, he covered the remaining dis- 


his tattered dressing-gown when Angele returned with the 


Under the beds it isn’t packed down. 


er- She stared at him uncomprehendingly. ‘Pull my cot 


out,” he shouted, ‘and dig a grave for him.” 


sowing so heavily she could tie the body to the sled and She uttered a sharp cry. “No! I can't! I never 
ke it into the hills. In the spring the bones would be could!” 

jound—bandits——— The old man drew Lester’s gun from his pocket. “Pull 
He ordered her to fetch the spade. His cough was be- that cot out.” 

coming more and more frequent. As the door closed after She backed away from him, her eyes terrified, her slim 
ier, a cunning expression dawned in the old eyes. He form shaking. “You wouldn’t—” she gasped. 

gawled painfully over the dirt floor to the body lying in “If you think I wouldn't, try me. I’ve been hiding all 


my life to keep from rotting in prison and I’m not going 
to be taken there like a trapped animal in my dying days 
for another murder I didn’t commit. I'd kill you without 
a quiver and say you brained your husband with an axe 
when his back was turned, then got scared and shot your- 
self.” 

Her eyes dilated with horror. She shrank further back 
into the cabin in quest of a place to hide. Sensing her 
evident thought to escape, he took deliberate aim toward 
the quilt which screened her cot, shooting low. The quilt 
swayed. A hole showed where the bullet had cut through 
on a level with the cot. 
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She helped him back to his chair. “Now,” he said, “we Her scream mingled with the sardonic laughter of the 
must bury him. The storm may last for days. And the man. “Is there any place in this room you can hide from 
gound outside is like stone. In here it has been kept this? And if you take refuge with the horses you'll freeze 


to death. Pick up that spade and get to work.” 
She dragged out the cot and began working furiously. 
He made her slow up. “You won't hold out at that pace.” 
Now and again he made her rest. He forced her to 
eat, threatening when she refused |Continued on page 80| 
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FIND OUT “WHAT YOU “WANT to: 
‘DO and “THEN Do IT 


By - 


HELEN WOODWARD 


As Told to 
GEORGETTI 


O DISCOVER the thing 
you really want to do is 
perhaps the greatest 
achievement in life. The busi- 
ness world of today is cluttered 
with men and women who are 
misfits in their jobs. They are 
doing the work they don't like because it pays them large 
returns, or because it is given better social standing, or 
because they haven't found out that what they really 
want to do, when they find it, is easier than the tasks they 
are now performing under inward protest. 

Che point that comes to mind when I think of vocations 
for women is just this: Find out what you really want to 
do. In other words, don’t feel called upon to go “career- 
ing,” to change your personality and fit into a scheme of 
active life in which you really have no interest. The fact 
that science has changed the status of human beings is 
still no reason why, for instance, home lovers and makers 
should feel called fipon to take office jobs, or to write, or 
to do anything that is outside their sphere. 

For instance, | know a woman who makes twenty-five 
thousand dollars a year selling advertising. She is quite a 
remarkable advertising woman, a great success at the game. 
But there is something she likes to do better. Cook! She 
can come home after a hard day’s work and cook a dinner 
for a group of ten or twelve and get a huge thrill out of it. 
(nd this is her Utopia, beside which the signing of a con- 
tract is poor stuff. I have dined at her house and mar- 
veled at her happiness in having cooked a good dinner. 
But I have marveled at something deeper than her outward 
happiness. 

Behind her flushed face as she stood in her kitchen, at 
last at the task she loved, I saw the whole scheme of educa- 
tion and general method of doing business marching tri- 
umphantly by. “Why,” I asked myself, “isn’t a good 
cook just as good for humanity as a first-rate advertising 
woman? Why should this woman who feels great joy 
when she watches people eat her kitchen creations feel 
forced to lead a false life in a world in which she really 
has no place and can never find happiness? Why should 
she feel called upon to apologize because she likes to cook 
and steal her fun at sly little dinners which she cooks only 
now and then?” 

The wistful irony of her position reflected to me the 
undemocratic idea of our social and educational 

Again I know a man who just loves to drive a 
truck. Is he doing this for a living? Oh, no, this would 
be beneath his social dignity. Instead, he balances a 
ledger all day long. It’s more dignified; and it sounds 
better. 

These are only two isolated individuals, caught in a 
vast system, forced to go on with lives they actually 
despise, while happiness lies near at hand. Utopia itself! 


whole 
system. 


FTER all, the ideal of all business life is suiting one’s 
environment and work to one’s personality. But this 

is seldom possible. Nevertheless, young men and women 
entering the business world in all its multiple phases can 
make consistent efforts to decide what jobs they want to 
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do. That’s. the first importdl 


discovery. - I'll bet this 
item would lead many a twee 
ty-five-thousand-dollar a- yeg 
job lady back to a eae 
kitchen. 

But there’s a reason behind 
this vast disorder. The principles of our educational $y 
tems, like those of our business enterprises, are foun 
too often upon standardization. There is too much Tegk 
mentation and too little individualism. There is no plaee 
in it all for the human being to discover his peculiar trend 
of mind or talent. It is too great, too vast, too inevitable, 
and to those who have any temperament whatsoever, any 
spark of originality, it is deadening. It is so easy for men 
and women whose talents are undeveloped to sink into this 
routine of machine life, forgetting that this is not really 
what they want and it can never bring them any measure 
of self-realization. 

There are just a few revised copy-book maxims of busi 
ness that years of work and observation have taught to mé 
Against the worm-eaten falsity that has been built apy 
around industry, punctuality and loyalty, there is a certain 
joy in having cut through. And because women are more 
easily duped than men, because more women than men 
killed in the blooming by traditional fears, I have 
my maxims more particularly applicable to women in busi® 
ness, although men and women alike could make good 
of them. 





* 
HE first great drawback to all women in business & 


the fear of not getting another job. If you don’t like 
your job—chuck it. Experience has shown me that the 
woman with a rebellious spirit who knows how to throw 
over a job because she sees she’s not getting a fair deal & 
the woman who will climb to the top of the ladder, while the 
slaves of time clocks are still wondering if they are “safe” 

A short time ago we had an example in our advertising 
organization of a woman college graduate, a stenographer 
who did her work rapidly and well. Some one noticed that 
she had time on her hands and wondered if she might not 
be a little more capable than the average. She was given 
more original work to do. She wrote her own letters al- 
most at once. Now she is an expert publicity woman. But 
she had to be dragged out of the machine. 

Then—don’t do too much routine work. If you think 
industry, punctuality and loyalty alone are the way t 
success, particularly for women, you are all wrong. These 
cannot be completely cast aside, but they are not the main 
considerations. If a girl is not getting a fair chance in an 
office, if she feels after a fair trial that her ability 1s not 
being developed, she should look for another opening. 

Women haven't learned that the modern world needs 
them; that their place in it is as secure as that of men 
In this late day there are women of temperament and abil- 
ity sinking slowly into the rut of little jobs because they t 
afraid—afraid of not getting another job. And these are 
only a few of the revised copy-book maxims of success 10f 
women in business whose application is sadly lacking. 

I have found this element, that is, the element of Tear, 
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the gravest danger of woman in modern business. Women 
lwven't learned to have the courage, even if they haven't 
te money, to cut loose from the jobs that make them 
whappy. 

Employers of vision are fast learning that workers pos- 
weed of the fear of losing their jobs are not half so efficient 
"original as those who have, through taking a chance at 
inding the jobs they wanted, emancipated themselves from 
= very human curse. A new era is certainly dawning 
"modern business, an era in which men and women will 
ake their places more and more as people and less and less 
“machines. But there are still a great many who believe 
Nmaking only punctual machines of people, frightened and 
alied workers tied to the prison of a job. 

learned, almost before I learned anything else, to leave 
‘job whenever it became unbearable to me. For instance, 
we of my earliest jobs was addressing envelops. I de- 
Red it. One day I just [Continued on page 106] 
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town-dwelling Arabs do, for purposes of 
business. This was interesting, a little too 
interesting perhaps. It was also absurd. 
I could have sworn that I had shouted 
“No!” at the top of my voice 

Obviously I had uttered no sound. But 
why was I trembling from head to foot, 
and wet with a cold perspiration that had 
no relation to the pleasant temperature of 
the night? Why did I recover my normal 
serenity and self-control in inverse pro- 
portion to her proximity? 

While she swayed mockingly before an 
Arab who sat in the most distant corner 
of the square, her back toward me, I took 
my eyes from her—as the Arab, his face 
transfigured, his burning eyes on her face, 
his riveted clutching hands extended, rose 
slowly to his feet and turned again to 
Levasseur 

“Who is she?” I said, controlling my 
voice as best I might. 

“Who is she, M’sieu’ St. Anthony?” 
mocked the Colonel, evidently still a little 
piqued. “She is the Angel of Death, as I 
think I have already told you. Among 
other things she is the daughter of a very 
famous Ouled-Nail dancing-girl Eh, 
mon ami, but a dancing-girl of a beauty. 

Of a beauty of a fascination 

of an allure ravissant!” and 
the Colonel kissed his stubby fingers and 
waved them at the stars. 

“Ah! the marvelous the incredible 

the untellable Zaza Blanchfleur, as 
we called her But that was a woman 
a houri from Paradise “ 

“And the father?” I broke in upon the 
rhapsody. “A Frenchman, I suppose?” 

“Said to be an Englishman,” replied the 
Colonel. ‘Oh, but yes, it leaps to the eye, 
that; does it not, mon ami? That white 
skin, those unpainted cheeks Yes, 
they say he was an Englishman The 
Death Angel believes so, anyhow 
and her great desire in life is to 
him.” 

“Filial affection is a wonderful thing,” 
I observed. 

“Well; I wouldn’t say that. He 

merely did—er—what one does. One 
tires, of course of the loveliest of 
them One gathers that ce bon Mon- 
sieur Anglais took the mother from the 
Street of a Thousand Delights away out 
into the—er—Desert of One Delight. 
An individualist, one perceives In- 
stalled his chére amie in the desert equiva- 
lent of a flat or a maisonette—probably a 
green canvas tent from London. A 
desert idyll 

“A great lover, one would say, this Eng- 
lishman ” mused the Colonel. “Of 
a certainty he captured the heart of our 
Zaza—and broke it. No noth- 
ing cruel. He just dropped it— 
and it just broke like any other 
fragile thing that one drops. He 
left her. 

“Yes, of a truth, he broke her heart.” 

“One does not somehow imagine the 
heart of a Zaza Blanchfleur to be very 
fragile,” I observed. 
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—continued from page 33 


“That is why I say this Englishman 
was a great lover,” said Levasseur. “For 
certainly the little one’s heart had been 
taken up—and dropped—before. 

‘But when the Englishman dropped it, 
it was shattered—and Zaza Blanchfleur 
lived with a broken heart until she died 
of a broken heart. 

“And the Angel of Death desires ear- 
nestly oh, but earnestly—to meet 
her papa. And, meanwhile, any 
white man serves her purpose—her pur- 
pose of revenge serves to glut her 
hate, to fill her coffers and to slake her 
passion to avenge her mother.” 


HE Angel of Death—and certainly 

she moved with the lightness and 
grace of a being endowed with wings— 
came circling, gliding, floating toward me 
again. 

The fierce-looking hawk-faced young 
Arab, with whom she had coquetted, arose 
from his place, and came round the out- 
side of the square of intently-staring on- 
lookers, until he was behind the chairs 
occupied by the Colonel and myself. 

“Have you a gold coin?” asked Levas- 
seur. “She is going to favor you again. 
The correct thing is to lay a twenty-franc 
piece, or a sovereign, on her forehead, 
when she bends over backward with her 
face turned up to you.” 

She approached yet closer. 

With a great mental and moral effort I 
wrenched my mind or soul violently from 
hers, and thrust my hand into my pocket 
for a coin. 

The Angel of Death saw my movement 
in search of money, but instead of turn- 
ing her back to me and bending over until 
her face looked up into mine, she threw 
herself at my feet, knelt with arms out- 
stretched and, bringing her wonderful 
face closer and closer to mine, whis- 
pered: 

“Cheri! . Beaux yeux bleus! . 
Lov’ me! I lov’ you! Kiss 
me, beau’ful blue-eyes. Kiss me! 

Quick! P 

Now. Heaven knows, I am no saint, 
and I know I am no priggish pompous 
fool There could be no earthly 
harm in my kissing this girl. No more 
harm than there is in any snatched under- 
the-mistletoe kiss. But the last kiss that 
I had ever exchanged had been with a 
dear little girl at Brandon Abbas—ah, 
how dear!—a sweet and lovely little an- 
gel; an Angei of Life, if this was the An- 
gel of Death. 

“Kiss her, man,” snapped Colonel Le- 
vasseur, disgusted, I suppose, at the stu- 
pid, graceless and cold-blooded Anglo- 
Saxon. 

“Thanks—but I never kiss,” 
both to the girl and to him. 

The Colonel snorted; the girl’s eyes 
blazed. 

“Kiss me!” she whispered tensely. 

“T never kiss people,” I said, and be- 
fore my lips had well closed her right 
hand went to her sash, flashed upward 
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I said, 


and fell with a sharp and heavy blow 
on my shirt-front, exactly over my heart 

I felt no pain. That would come 

Numbed. 

Levasseur sprang to his feet, hurled the 
young Arab back and seized the girls 
wrist as though to snap her arm. 

“You she-devil!” he growled and, as 
she laughed mockingly, glanced from the 
knife that gleamed in her hand to my 
breast. : 

I laughed also—a somewhat nervoys 
laugh of relief. She had not stabbed me 
as I had supposed. She had struck with 
all her strength, but in the moment of 
impact she had turned the point of the 
knife inward, and had merely struck me 
with the clenched fist that held the knife 

Turning swiftly from the girl to the 
jealous Arab, Colonel Levasseur: showed 
something of the tiger that undoubtedly 
lurked beneath the heavy and sez.cwhat 
dull exterior of the man 

What he said I di not catch; but 
the Arab recoiled fr the ferocious 
glare of the French cfiicer’s Daleful eye, 
the gleam of his bared teeth. 

“Imshil” he roared. “Get or. of it, 
you black hound! ’ And the Arab 
slunk off toward the compound gate. 

Impassive faces seemed to harden 
hundreds of watching eyes to narrow. 

Our host, apparently petrified with ter- 
ror and amazement, now pulled himself 
together, rolled off his sofa and prostrated 
himself before his guest 

When he had finished his protestations 
of grief, horror, outrage and alarm, Levas- 
seur quietly remarked: 

“Bien! 1 hold you responsible then, 
that every movement of that seditious, in- 
solent dog, Selim ben Yussuf, is reported 
to the Bureau. And look you, Abu 
Sheik Ahmer, if he sets foot in Zaguig 
without my knowing it, on your head be 
it. ” 

“On my head and my life, Excellency,’ 
replied Abu Sheik Ahmed, touching his 
forehead and breast, as he bowed humbly 
before the angry Colonel 

Levasseur then thanked him for the 
entertainment, bade him continue the 
music and the dance until we were well 
away; and then, with a brief, “Come 
along, Monsieur Vanbrugh,” marched off 
to the door, our host trotting beside us 
voluble to the last. 


” HAT was wrong with the good 
What’s-his-name— Selim?” I asked 

as we seated ourselves in the waiting caf 
“A cursed great knife, my friend,” te 
plied the Colonel, “broad and sharp and 
curly. That’s what was wrong. 
“His hand was on it as I happened 
to glance over my shoulder pr 
lieve that both he and the girl eat 
thought the other was going to stab you 
and so neither did 
“Oh, nonsense, 
“she was only giving me 
cause I refused her kiss 
being dramatic—to please her. 


Colonel,” I laughed 
a little fright be 
and he was Jus 
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“Sh, well, my friend,” replied Levas- 
gt, “doubtless you know the Arab best 
_and particularly Mademoiselle the An- 
el of Death and Monsieur Selim ben 
yyssuf, who is literally mad for her. 

“Who is he?” I asked. 

“The son of the Sheik of an ext remely 
wwerful and important tribe,” was the 
‘av “An old man whose friendship 
’ a very great deal to us. 
nukes all the difference at Zaguig... . 
Worth a whole brigade. He’s very 
wal, friendly and peaceable, but things 
sil be different when his mantle descends 
» Master Selim—if our fool politicians 
it it. I'd shoot the dog on sight 
flhad my way. Let’s stop the 
rand walk a bit, shall we? I’ve been 
siting down all day.” 

[was quite agreeable. We got out, and 
te Colonel bade the soldier-chauffeur re- 
wm to his quarters. 

“Are these streets at all dangerous at 
it?” I asked my companion, as we 
¢olled along through the silent moon- 
itdream-city of whitest light and black- 
at shadow. 

“That is, very—in more ways than 
me,” he replied, pointing up a somewhat 
umower lane, the entrance to which we 
were just passing. “There are a few 
murders up there in the course of the 
year. We can go that way. 
\'srather interesting.” 

‘Interesting people, those Ouled-Nail 
dmcing-girls,’ observed Levasseur. 
They've danced, and they’ve sat in this 
set, for a couple of thousand years or 
® They danced for Julius Cesar and 
Xipio Africanus—and for Juguriha too 
—is they danced for you and me and for 
id Abu Sheik Ahmed. Roman gen- 
mls took them to Rome and French 
merals take them to Paris. There 
mt much they don’t know about the art 
of charming. A hundred genera- 
ims of hereditary lore. Most in- 
iguing and attractive. 
“A matter of taste,” I observed. ‘“Per- 
mally I'd pay handsomely—to be ex- 
med. I don’t see how a_ bedizened, 
pinted, probably unwashed, half-savage 
tebel is going to ‘interest, intrigue and 
tract’ a person of any taste and refine- 
nent.” 

I spoke a little warmly and wondered 
whether I did protest too much, as I 
ought of the Angel of Death. 


” 


js Colonel was faintly annoyed, 
methought. Perhaps he, a person of 
‘ste and refinement, had been interested, 
tingued and attracted. 

“The Angel of Death has interested a 
(people of taste and refinement, I can 
dl you! Some names that would 
wprise you. - 

a did she sit in this street too?” I 


‘Of course she did, at first. But 
tt has walked in a few other streets 
%t—Bond Street, rue de la Paix, Unter 
fa Linden, Nevsky Prospect, the Ring- 
frase, Corso, Prado, Avenido. visited 
= all the capitals of Europe, she 


“Wiat’s to become of a girl like that?” 


“Oh—marry a big Sheik and go out into 
the desert for good—or a rich Moor and 
go into a hareem in Fez—stay here and 
amass wealth—go to Paris, Marseilles or 
Algiers—she may die a princess on a 
silken bed in a Sultan’s palace or on the 
floor of a foul den in Port Said. - 

The Colonel sighed, and the subject 
was dropped. 


CHAPTER V 


T ZAGUIG Coionel Levasseur was 
in his element, monarch of all he sur- 
veyed, and greatly he loved playing the 
monarch before the amused eyes of Mary. 
Zaguig contained nothing European, 
and it intended to contain nothing Eu- 
ropean if it could help it. Unfortunately, 
its representatives had not even that mod- 
crate degree of straight speech and fair 
dealing which prevails in European di- 
plomacy, and hid the bitterest hate and 
most evil intentions behind the most lov- 
ing protestations, honeyed words and out- 
ward signs ef friendship. 

Zaguig was what is known as a “Holy” 
City, and it was wont to make a most un- 
holy mess of any unauthorized intruder. 

Probably Mecca and Medina themselves 
were not more hopelessly reactionary and 
murderously fanatical than Zaguig, and 
certainly they could not have approxi 
mated more closely to the state of Sodom 
and Gomorrah than did this Holy Spot. 

However, the tide of civilization was 
encroaching upon the hitherto undefiled 
sands that surrounded it; waves of prog- 
ress were lapping against its very walls; 
and the first wavelets of that irresistible 
ocean were the men of Colonel Levas- 
seur’s Military Mission. 

It was in this peculiarly unholy Holy 
City that Mary met the man who in- 
stantly awoke her keenest interest, ad- 
miration and approval; who later won her 
devoted love and ultimately became her 
husband. 

To think that he should be in Zaguig 
where nothing abounded but unwashed 
Zaguigans, heat, dirt, smells and an al- 
most unadulterated orientalism ! 

I liked the handsome, hard, clean-cut 
Major Henri de Beaujolais from the first; 
and he attracted me enormously. To the 
simplicity and directness of the soldier he 
added the cleverness and knowledge of the 
trained specialist; the charm, urbanity 
and grace of the experienced man of the 
world; and the inevitable attractiveness 
of a lovable and modest character. 

He combined the best of two nations, 
with his English public school upbring- 
ing and his English home life of gentle 
breeding, on the one hand, and his aristo- 
cratic French birth, breeding and tradi- 
tions on the other. I heard that he 
was as brave as a lion, extremely able 
and likely to go very far in his profession. 

As the days went by and Mary saw 
more and more of Henri de Beaujolais she 
grew more and more interested in him, 
and he in her. 

... All his spare time was devoted to 
“making her visit agreeable,” and to satis- 
fving her insatiable thirst for knowledge 
of North Africa and the Africans. 


il 


Poor Colonel Levasseur could but ac- 
quiesce and show a delight that he did 
not feel when she assured him of how 
enormously she was enjoying her stay in 
Zaguig—thanks to Major de Beaujolais’ 
wonderful knowledge of the place and 
people and his extraordinarily interest- 
ing way of imparting it. 

“Yes,” thought I to myself in the ver- 
nacular, “Mary has fallen for Major 
Henri de Beaujolais, and Major Henri 
de Beaujolais has fallen for Mary— 
though possibly he doesn’t yet know it.” 

I was filled with hope and joy, for he 
was just the man I would have chosen 
for my sister to marry, and I longed to 
see her married and with a home of her 
own. 


T DID not greatly surprise me, when, 

entering the spacious tiled breakfast- 
room, with its great pillared veranda, one 
morning, to hear de Beaujolais remark, 
as he turned to go: 

“Well, I have warned you, sir, and done 

all I can. We're sitting on a pow- 
der-magazine and there are quite a lot 
of lads inside it—striking matches. 
And one of them is our friend Selim ben 
Yussuf, too! There’s going to be 
a big explosion—and a conflagration as 
well—and pretty soon. ” 

“Won't you stop and have some coffee 

before it happens! ” smiled 
Colonel Levasseur in a particularly irri- 
tating manner; and, with a haughty sa- 
lute, de Beaujolais strode from the room, 
his face set and scowling. 

“Wonderful noses for a mare’s-nest, 
these Intelligence people,’ smiled the 
Colonel. “Have you seen Mademoiselle 
this morning? Been out riding? 

Wish I could find all the spare 

time these Intelligence fellers can 
I can’t go riding with her every morning. 
Yes, nothing but mare’s-nest after 
mare’s-nest, full of addled eggs—like the 
Intelligence feller’s brains Yes, 
addled. Another mare’s-nest now 
—revolt, rebellion, mutiny, murder, mas- 

sacre and I don’t know what all! 
I suppose the Secret Service must justify 
its existence and earn its pay somehow 
Intelligence, eh? Pity some 
of them haven’t got a little. Ah! 
Here’s Mademoiselle. Bring the 
coffee at once, Alphonse Bon jour, 
ma chére Mcdemoiselle Vanbrugh, you 
look like the morning itself—only cool 

. cool . . . always cool. iy 


NE afternoon within a week of the 
delivery of these obita dicta by the 
wise Colonel Levasseur I received a mes- 
sage at the Residency, from de Beaujo- 
lais, bidding me hurry to his quarters 
The messenger, a fine Spahi, named Ach- 
met, de Beaujolais’ orderly, calmly in- 
formed me that my sister, the Sitt 
Miriam Vanbrugh, was in great danger 
and that I was to go instantly on the 
horse that he had ridden. It appeared 
that de Beaujolais himself had come to 
the Residency to find me and had taken 
my sister’s maid away with him 
‘Arrived at de Beaujolais’ quarters, I 
dismounted in the courtyard at the back 
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of the house, gave the horse a smack that 
sent him trotting to the stable and dashed 
up the wooden stairs. I either kicked 
down or opened the first door to which 
I came and found two Arabs in the room. 


One of them announced himself to be 
Major de Beaujolais—I recognized the 
voice after I had heard the name—and 





said that Mary was in his bedroom with 
her maid, dressing up as an Arab female. 

The massacre was to be for that 
evening, and not a foreigner would sur- 
vive it save those who successfully hid 
themselves. He had sent for me 
to look after the girls and to share their 
chance of escape by hiding, in disguise, 
until a punitive expedition arrived. 


O it had come! De Beaujolais 
J had been right and Levasseur wrong, 
criminally wrong And Mary was 
in the heart of one of the most danger- 
ously fanatical towns in the world, at the 
of a Jehad, a Holy War upon 
infidels, their slaughter and complete mas- 


moment 


sacre Mary and her excellent Eng- 
lish maid, Maud Atkinson 
What about the troops? ’ I asked 


“Not 
‘They 


a chance,” replied de Beaujolais. 
are hopelessly inadequate in num- 


ber, and they couldn’t be worse placed 
than they are Scattered about the 
city If you hide here, you'll be 


the only white people alive by midnight. 
It’s your one and only chance 1 

Mary, calm and cool as ever, appeared 
more interested in the Arab clothes than 
in the prospect of death and destruction 

“Look here, Mary,” I said. ‘What 
about it? Will you lie low here and keep 
the place all silent and shut up, and wear 
those clothes in case anybody gets a 
glimpse of you—and wait until the relief 
force cemes?” 

“Answer’s in the negative,” she replied, 
observing the effect of her head-dress in 
a shaving-mirror. ‘These what-is-its over 
the face don’t give a girl much chance, 
do they? The just and the unjust. 

The fair and the unfair all 
start from scratch, so to speak. Er 
—no—Otis, I am not paying a long visit. 

What’s Major de Beaujolais going 
to do in the massacre?” 

And then de Beaujolais made the dev- 
istating announcement that he was go- 
ing to clear out, cut and run—before the 
show started, if he could. He had 
at that moment got his orders from the 
dirty, ruffianly-looking “Arab” who was 
Captain de Redon. 

And I, at that moment, got something 
too—the idea of a lifetime! He should 
take Mary with him, wherever he was go- 
ing! It would save her from the 
massacre, and it would, moreover, throw 
her and de Beaujolais together in the pro- 
tracted intimacy of a desert journey. 

And that would surely lead to the last- 
ing happiness of both of them! 

And it promptly appeared that my 
bright idea kad not occurred to me alone, 
for Mary observed that since Major de 
Beaujolais was escaping, she and her maid 
might as well escape with him 

But de Beaujolais apparently had other 
views 

He declared that it was utterly impos- 


sible. He was going on a secret mission 
of the greatest delicacy, danger and im- 
portance. . He simply could not take 
women with him. 

“Take her, for God’s sake,” I said. “It 
is her only chance. She will never 
hide here. She'll come back to the 
Residency with me and use a rifle. 

She is as good as a man. You say 
there is no shadow of hope. Think 
of the end then. I can’t shoot her. 

There is at least a chance for her 
with you. ~ 

“Against my instructions and orders,” 
he said, his iace a study of conflicting 
feelings. “IT have to travel as light 
as possible; as swiftly as possible—and 
with the irreducible minimum of followers. 

More people mean more kit and 


camels more delay less speed. 
And she'd never stand the jour- 
ney. Wholly against my instruc- 


tions and almost certain death for her.” 

“And this is absolutely certain death 
for her,” I said. 

Captain de Redon added his voice to 
mine—evidently sympathizing to the 
depths of his gallant Gallic soul with his 
unfortunately situated friend; with a girl 
in terrible danger and with the girl’s 
brother, pleading for her life. Probably 
he saw as clearly as I did that the one 
thing de Beaujolais longed to do was to 
give way. 

And give way he did, with every ap- 
pearance of reluctance and ill grace. 

“Very well.” he said. “On Miss Van- 
brugh’s head be it. She and her maid can 
leave with me—provided she understands 
that my business is not to save her, but 
to serve my country. I shan’t let 
her safety or life stand in the way of 
duty, for a second. e 

I wrung his hand and I knew that Mary 
was safe. He'd do his duty, all 
right, but he’d make it square with the 
safety of the woman he loved. Yes, 
he certainly loved her, whether he knew 
it or not—and a terrific load was lifted 
from my mind. 


FEW minutes later they were all in 
the street—still empty and silent I 
was glad to see—and on their way to the 
house of the wealthy and friendly Arab, 
Sidi Ibrahim Maghruf—a party of en- 
tirely ordinary and convincing natives; de 
Beaujolais, a Sergeant-Major Dufour, 
Captain de Redon, Mary and Maud At- 
kinson—the last-named, in her invincible 
ignorance and cheerful cockney courage, 
thoroughly enjoying the whole business. 
De Beaujolais refused to let me come 
with them to the house of his friend 
Ibrahim Maghruf, where the caravan was 
waiting, as I was not in Arab dress, and 
begged me (since I refused to quit the 
town with him, and then take my chance 
in the desert), to hurry back to the Resi- 
dency. I was to tell Colonel Levasseur 
of the arrival of Captain de Redon with 
orders for de Beaujolais’ instant depar- 
ture, and to try to get the fact into the 
good Colonel’s thick skull that the revolt 
would break out that very night. 


Crushing down my feelings of lone- 
liness, apprehension and anxiety, I told 
myself that Mary was in_ splendid 
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hands, and, hurrying out from that bog. I of! 
ing and oppressive house, I quickly jo, 8 
myself completely and helplessly in th i 2 
mazelike tangle of alleys, bazaars, Winding 0 
lanes and crooked streets tha lay between fy ™ 
it and the Residency. dow 
The atmosphere of the place was ine. f it 
pressibly sinister—sly and enigmatic #4! 
There was no one to be seen, by & i 
I felt that I was seen by a thousang § % 
watching eyes. What lurked behind I 
those iron-barred window-spaces, thoe § Sa 
lattices, gratings, slightly opened doors: § ‘he 
behind those high blind walls and upon all 
those screened balconies? Fre. T 
quently the lane through which I hurried 28 
was roofed completely over and was , & vate 
mere tunnel beneath the upper rooms of & ®t 
the houses that formed its sides. whi 
As I emerged from one of these and § 2" 
turned a corner into a narrow bazaar of § om 
tiny shops, each but a shuttered hole in & a 
the wall, I heard a murmur such as & 100 
one may suddenly hear when approach nak 
ing the seashore and emerging into the § 4 
open. city, 
It was indescribably menacing and dis. § ™ 
turbing, this growing noise as of a hive @ at 
of infuriated bees, and it quickly grew § ™ 
into the most terrible sound there is— lad 
the blended roar and how! and shout and § ad 
scream of a vast infuriated mob of mad- P 
dened men, yelling and blood-lusting fa § a‘ 
rapine, fire and slaughter. got 
It 
ND suddenly I turned another cor- § ever 


ner and found, with utter dismay, J mon 


that I had walked round in a circle; for § wn 
in the open space where several lanes § oe: 
met lay a dead horse that I had seen an § abo 
hour or two earlier and not very far § mas 
from it lay the corpse of an Arab. to d 

The sight—an unpleasant one—of the § hide 
man’s body gave me an idea. My object § byt 
was to rejoin Levasseur and to be of use; J hors 
but it was absolutely certain that I should It 
never reach him in Eurepean clothes. I fF sy 
should be torn to pieces by the mob, 9 geal 
killed by the first gang I ran into. was 

The dead man’s clothes were filthy,and §} mob 
they were soaked in bloed. He had cer- §f hide 


tainly been in bad trouble 


Could the | 


he be another Secret Service man, like § | w, 





de Redon? One who had fallen by the § ase 
way? I should somehow feel less com hide 
punction about putting on his foul bur- in 
nous, if he were. light 

He had bled very copiously, and ! Jf abou 


glanced at the trail which connected him § f 
with the gate of a compound. 
I couldn’t squat down in the open street 
pull off my boots and 
being caught without 
trousers—and swap clothes with a corpse 

I turned and hurried away, wondering 
which of the five streets that entered the § 








No den 


trousers—fancy finger 
one’s boots and & sim 


square was the one by which I had fol and 
lowed Achmet from the Residency to © J bead 
Beaujolais’ quarters. They all looked ff tion 
alike to me, and I had been too anxio step, 
about Mary to take any note of the wine § and, 
ing route by which we had come... § Won 
I found that I was following the trail ke and 
by the wounded Arab, and saw that! ‘ung: 
led into the compound of an apparent) @ Utter 
unoccupied building and to the foot ® thas 
an outside staircase that went up the . 





flat roof. burs 
As I halted, there was a sudden burs 
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sinearer noise, the sound of men running 
ys well as shouting; and, glancing over 
gy shoulder, I saw that, two or three 
jyadred yards from where I stood, a mob 
was streaming across the end of the alley 
jown which I was looking. Any one of 
se running men might at any moment 
dance in my direction—and in a very 
jew minutes it would be, “Good-evening, 
&, Peter,” for mine. 

| dashed into the compound, up the 
gaits to the roof, and found myself in 
the presence of some half-dozen Arabs— 
all dead. ; : 

The place was like a butcher's yard, 
, saughter-house—also a perfectly pri- 
vate dressing-room provided with an as- 
ertment of that kind of fancy-dress of 
shich I was in such desperate need. The 
mments were all filthy, more or less 
im and plentifully blood-stained; but I 
realized that this was all to the 


loud protest against the indignity, the de- 
filement of my treading foot... . 

I hear that sound in nightmares to 
this day. 

Having dressed, I wound a filthy cot- 
ton thing about my-neck, chin, mouth, 
nose and ears, almost to my eyes, beneath 
the head-cloth I had transferred complete 
from its late owner’s head and shoulders 
to my own; picked up a knife and a 
sword; and fled from the horrible scene 
of my unspeakable labors. 


S I emerged from the compound, a 

man dashed from a side-turning into 
the alley in front of me and came running 
swiftly in my direction. 

I raised my sword and waited, realizing 
that my ghastly work up above must, at 
any rate, have made a terrible spectacle 
of me, and that standing there, bloody, 





god, since my object was tof 
make my way through streets | 
warming with the scum of the 
ity, similarly appareled and 
many of them similarly gore-be- 
gattered. In point of fact it 
was amazing good luck that I 
ud happened upon this sinister 
ind revolting shambles. 

Promptly I divested myself of 
ny outer clothing and boots, and ___ || 
got to work 

It was the nastiest job I have 
eer undertaken, and there were 
moments when I was tempted 
to resume my own clothes, take 
oe of the Arab swords that lay || 
about and run amok. Still more || 
was I tempted to scurry back 
to de Beaujolais’ quarters and 
hide.... I could find the place 
by returning to where the dead 
horse lay... . 

It was growing dark. . . . The 
sky was lurid with the glare of 
geat conflagrations. . . . There 
was a ceaseless nerve-shattering 
mob-roar, a roar punctuated by 
tideous howls, rifle shots an 
the crashes of volley-firing .. . 
Iwas in the midst of a select 
assembly of corpses and their 
hideous faces seemed to grimace 
in the waning and flickering 





“7 ET’S try it over? 


It wasn’t. 
I’d hate to disappoint the house. 


“The “Broken “Teapot 


By “Mary Garolyn Davies 


¥ v 


HE little house remembers us, I’m sure, 


And wonders why we do not come once more A 
And wash the dishes, singing as we work, 
And kiss each other, laughing, at the door. 


HE little house remembers us, the low 
Brown refters and the grate and—oh, 


Because it seemed we'd love forever, then, 
I wouldn’t for a fortune have it know. 


E COULDN'T hii it off together. kia. 
It wasn’t anything that either did— 


Do you remen:ber in thai little *ouse 
The Saturday I chipped th 


apot lid, 


ND cried so, an. you kissed me? 
day- 


Weli, 1t’s no good remembering, this way, 
It onty makes it harder in the end 
Best to forget it all— 


Will I take you back? 
And so— 








And the 


What’s that you say? 


Let’s not part and go?” 
You say ’twas only you to blame? Oh, no, 
Well, dear, 


his arm, raised my sword and emitted a 
meaningless howl! He swung about, 
cursing me vehemently, and up went his 
long staff. He looked as pleasant and 
easy to tackle as a hungry grizzly bear. 

And he did not know me—nor 
dream that I was anything but the Arab 
thing I was trying to appear. 

“This one’s on you, Captain,” I re- 
marked. 

His staff and his jaw both dropped as 
he stared. 

“Mon Dieu!” he said. “Who are you? 

I thought I was the only . 

“Otis H. Vanbrugh,”’ I told him. 
“Major de Beaujolais introduced us an 
hour ago.” 

“Mon Dieu!’ he said again. “But 
you have made good use of your time, 
Monsieur! You took me in completely 
What happened? I am go- 

ing back to de Beaujolais’ quar- 

ters to see that everything is all 





right. No papers unde- 
| stroyed. He had to leave 
|| rather hurriedly. .. . J And I want 
| another bite of Christian food 
for I’m starving. Also a 

scrap of soap if I can find 
|} some.... Very useful for pious 


the mouth. . 
we hurried aleng I told 
him how [I hac my way in 
trying to get trcm cc Beaviolais’ 
quarters to the Kesidency, and 
of my finding the dead men 9 
the roof. 

“A queer business,” he said 
“But corpses will be sufficiently 
common before tomorrow. 

And your idea 1 to rejoin Le- 
vasseur and take a hand? 
You'll have to be careful. It 
would be bad luck to get through 
the mob safely and be shot by 
the Zouaves. .. . 

“Your sister is safely away,” 
he continued, and went on to 
tell me how he had accompanied 
de Beaujolais’ party to one of 
the gates and had been able to 
divert a mob from that quarter, 
lead them running to imaginary 
loot and, by dashing round a cor- 
ner and over a wall and through 
a house and garden that he knew, 
get into one of the tunnel-like 


| foaming at 











light... . I had to pull, them 
abou, to get their clothes 
im them—their beastly, blood-sod- 
den clothes . . . and they resented this 


amd clung to their rags with devilish 


ingenuity. And there was viscous 
limy blood upon my hands. There 
were knotted strings—and the knots 


would hot come undone—and this made 
the Owner of the garment grin and grin 
ind grin at me and shake his horrible 
tead as I tugged and tugged, the perspira- 
Wn streaming from me. And once 
“epping back, I slipped and stumbled 
ad, in saving myself from falling, I trod 
won the chest of a man lying behind me, 
ad my weight drove the air from his 
uungs through his throat, and the dead 
Wered what seemed a loud cry—the 
thastliest, the most loathsome, the most 
terrifying sound that I have ever heard: 

dead voice of a dead man raised in 


grim, silent, well-armed, I was scarcely 
likely to be attacked by one man—nor by 
any number, until I had to speak, or my 
disguise was penetrated. 

The running man drew near, and I saw 
that he was a filthy, ragged creature, 
gaunt and wild, carrying a great staff in 
one hand and a rosary in the other. Flecks 
of foam lay in white spots on his mangy 
beard. One of those bestial “holy” 
beggars, so full of divinity that there is 
no room for humanity. 

As he rushed by, a few yards from me, 
he glanced in my direction, took me for 
a fellow tough and yelled something or 
other, in Arabic—a profession of faith or 
an incitement to slay and spare not—and 
I got a clear glimpse of his face. 

It was Captain de Redon. 

Dashing after him, I laid my hand on 
73 


bazaars and shake them off. 

“Perhaps you’d better stick to me for 

a while,” he concluded, as we entered de 
Beaujolais’ place. “If anybody speaks to 
you, howl and hit him. Sure sign 
that your heart’s in the right place and 
that you’re feeling good today—nice and 
fanatical and anti-French. We'll 
get as near to the Residency as we can 
without being shot, and I may be able 
to get you in. If not, you'll have 
to manage it, somehow, tonight. 
Call out in French and say that you want 
to speak to Levasseur. It'll be a 
risky business for you, though, between 
the Arabs and the Zouaves. - 

“But aren’t you going to join your 
comrades, too?” I asked. “The one of us 
that got in first could warn them to look 
out for the other—if we failed to get in 
together.” 
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“No,” replied de Redon. “My job is 

outside. I’m going to play around with 
the lads of the village and speak that 
which is not true Just when they’re 
going to start something I yell that a 
French army is round the corner. 
Or I accidentally drop this club on top 
of the head of the most prominent citizen 
at the moment of his maximum usefulness 
to the community he adorns. Dupe 
and mislead the poor fellows as effectu- 
ally as if I were a professional labor- 
agitator, in fact. ” 


LIKED this Captain de Redon, a 

cool, competent and most courageous 
person. As he ate the leg of a fowl and 
swiftly searched the two rooms that de 
Beaujolais had occupied—presumably for 
papers or other traces of its late oc- 
cupant—he chatted as though we were 
not both in imminent danger of a beastly 


ceath 
“Ready?” said de Redon, in the door- 
way “Excuse my rushing you. 
We'll get as near the Residency 
as we can When we're among the 


simple villagers you just follow me and 
do more or less what I do. If any- 
body seems offensive or gets inquisitive, 
hit him—or else spin round and round and 
howl And. look here—if we get 
in front of the troops, throw yourself 
on the ground and be a wounded man 
If you go rtaning toward them 
like that, you'll be shot or 
bayoneted Wait for a chance to 
crawl near enough to shout, in French, to 
Levasseur or an officer, as I said x 

We down into the street and hur- 
ried in ine direction of the big square, 
not far from which was the Residency 

De Redo- evidentiy knew every inch 
of the route, each twist and turn, and 
he went so fast chat I couid only just keep 
him in sight as he kept vanishing round 
corners and into dark tunnels 

Every moment the horrible noise grew 
louder and louder as we came nearer to 
the scene of the fighting 

As we turned from a foul gully into a 
street a gang of came 
a corner a few yards from 





dressed 


broader 


running round 
us 


Waving his 


looters 


staff and rosary of black 


wooden beads, de Redon howled like a 
wild beast and spun round and round, 
shouted something I could not understand 
and dashed on—I at his heels, in the 


middle of the yelling and excited Arabs 
They had evidently come into the city 
from the outside, being differently dressed 
from the townsmen, darker and hardier- 
locking toughs 

Some had long guns and some carried 
perfectly good rifles 

The down which we ran de- 
bouched into the big market-square, the 
Square of the Minaret, and this great 
place was packed almost solid with people, 
all moving in the direction of the Resi- 
dency Certainly “the heathen raged 
furiously together,” and when we got 
fairly into the middle of them I began 
to feel that it was as safe a place as any, 
far as risk discovery went, and I 
yelled and waved my sword with the best 

De Redon wriggled, thrust and fouzht 


street 


sO ot 





his way through the crowd aggressively 
and with the air of an important person 
who has important business in hand. In 
an exceedingly violent and truculent as- 
sembly of fanatical ruffans he seemed 
the most violent, truculent and fanatical 
of the lot. I followed him as best I could 
and endeavored to behave as he did. 
Suddenly the shouting crowd gave back, 
just as crowds do when shepherded by 
mounted police, and in a few moments 
de Redon and I found ourselves in the 
foremost ranks, and then in front and 
ahead of the mob. Turning to face the 
swaying crowd, de Redon twirled his staff 
above his head and bawled in Arabic at 
the top of his voice, “Back! Back! 
Run! Run! ... The Roumi dogs 
the Fraensawi are coming ” and 
pointed to where from a side street a 
detachment of Zouaves came charging 
at the double—stoned and shot at from 
the roofs and followed by a howling mob, 
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only kept at bay by the rear-guard ac- 
tion tactics of a Sergeant, who every now 
and then halted the end squad of the 
little column, turned them about, fired a 
volley and rushed back to the main body, 
who slowed up during th2 operation. 

Occasicnally a soldier fell and was in- 
stantly the center of a surging mob that 
slashed and tore and clubbed him almost 
out of semblance to the human form 


A® THE little column, evidently fight- 
ing its way to the Residency, de- 
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bouched into the square, the officer jp 
command, a young Lieutenant, charging 
at their head, threw up his sword han 
and shouted: 

“Halte! 
Formez le carré 

And in an instant the company was , 
square, bristling with bayonets, steady x 
a rock, front ranks kneeling, rear ranks 
standing close behind them awaiting the 
next order as if at drill. 

“Run! Run! My brothers!” yelled 
de Redon, in the comparative quiet tha 
followed this maneuver, a slight lull be. 
fore the storm. 

“Run! Run! The Franzawi! 
. . . We shall be slain!” And he dashed 
at the wavering crowd that hung uncer. 
tain whether to charge in holy triumph 
or flee in holy terror. 

Following his voice came that of the 
French officer, full, clear and strong. 

“Attention! Pour les feu de salve! 

En joue! - 

“Quick! Quick! 

” yelled de Redon. 

A huge man, wearing the green turban 
of a haji and bearing aloft a green ban- 
ner, thrust through the crowd, sprang for- 
ward, sent de Redon sprawling and 
yelled: 

“Allah! Allah! 
Fissa! Fissa! 
for the Faith. 4 

The crowd howled 
moved forward. 

De Redon apparently representir3 
different brand of holiness and, full of the 
odium theologicum, returned the violent 
assault of the Aaji. He returned it with 


Cessez le feu! 


yo 


Run! Ru 


Allah Akbar! 
Follow me and die 
and 


in response 


his club. The haji dropped, and the sub- 
sequent proceedings interested him no 
more. 


The crowd rushed forward 

“Feu!” shouted the Zouave officer, and 
either instinctively or because de Redon 
did so I flung myself to the ground 

Crash! rang out the volley of 
the Zouaves. 

“En joue! Feu!’ cried the officer 

Crash! came the second volley from 
all sides of the now surrounded square ol 
‘roops. 

The crowd about me scattered like 
leaves pefore the wind, and de Redon and 
I were two of dozens of motionless fig- 
ures upon the ground. 

“Garde a vous!” cried the officer 


“Pas files de quatre! Pas gymnas- 
tique! En Avant! a 
Before he could give the order 


voice boomed forth 
as though from 


“Marche!” a 


great 
above our heads, 
Heaven. 

On a little balcony at the 
reedie-like minaret appeared the 
and on a clarion note fairly trumpeted 
forth the words: 

“Kill! Kill! la the name o! 
illah! Gazi! Gazi! There 
is no god but God cnd Mahomet is His 


trom 


top of 


muescin 


Prophet! Slav! Slay! Charge 
togeth r in the Name oft Allah ! as 
Burn! Destroy! : Kill 
Kill! 


The mob rallied and from every stree 
alley, courtyard and doorway poured for 


again in hundreds. 
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“Charge !’”” boomed forth again the great 
voice of the mullah. 

Bong! went a rifle and, as I glanced 
‘oom the figure ol! the Iman toward the 
und, I saw the sergeant lower his rifle. 
‘Marche!” continued the officer, even 
< the body of the muezzin struck the 
“rapet of his eyrie, reeled over it and 
‘ashed into the courtyard below. 

“A terrific yell went up from the vast 
‘wd, and many rushed to the spot, while 
yhers turned to pursue the Zouaves, now 
etreating at the double. 


N front of the following crowd, a re- 
cumbent figure sprang to its feet, and 
sith extended hand and every appearance 
if tremendous excitement pointed away 
the opposite corner of the square. 


“Beware! Beware!” he shouted. “A 
tap! A trap! Danger! Big 
ans! Cannon! Boom! Boom! 

Run! Run! 7 


Bewildered and excited eyes turned in 

he direction to which de Redon pointed. 
“Follow me!” he shouted, and ran to- 
ward the nearest street. 

I sprang up and dashed after him, wav- 
ingmy sword and yelling, “La illah ill allah 
ill Allah!” 

It seemed to me as good a noise as any, 
md quite fashionable at the moment— 
in fact, literally le dernier cri. 

As always happens when a mob is given 
a lead, a large number followed, and, 
though de Redon’s heroic effort did not 
prevent pursuit of the soldiers, it delayed 
it, as our section of the crowd streamed 
arss the front of those who were dash- 
ing forward to avenge the death of the 
holy man who, with his last breath, had 
indted them to rapine and slaughter. 

Keeping as near de Redon as I could, 
I galloped along behind him, waving my 
sword and emitting appropriate noises. 

Into a side alley dashed de Redon still 
yelling : 

“Big guns! Cannon! Machine-guns! 

The French army! The French 
amy! Fly! Fly!” and in a min- 
ute it was filled from end to end with the 
surging, rushing river of our followers, 
tach man running because everybody else 


_ Out into another street we turned, and 
lato yet another and another, and along 
them kept the uneven tenor of our way, 
util before us appeared a city gate lead- 
ing Out into the desert. 

Toward this we streamed, some of us 
yelling, “Kill!” others, “Fly!” others, 
“Fronzawi! Franzawi!’’ some in 
search of secular salvation, others the 
silvation of their souls and life everlast- 
ing, through the slaughter of the Infidel. 

Through the gate thundered the yelling 
mob and, as the inevitable moment ap- 
proached when those who run begin to 
ask, “What precisely are we running for?” 
de Redon began to slacken his pace, drop 
back into the crowd, and to edge toward 

side. 

Snatching at my wrist as he did so, he 
lumed about, dropped into a walk and a 
moment later limped lamely and blindly 
ito a yard-wide opening between two 

native houses. 

Excited and hurried out of my normal 


poise and dignified deportment of a per- 
fect little gentleman, I was moved, for no 
particular reason, to smite him with the 
flat of my sword where the seat of his 
trousers should have been, and to hound 
him along with such approbrious epithets 
as I had learned. 

“Quicker! Quicker! Misbegotten son 
of a dog!” I howled; and belabored the 
poor half-blind tottering creature in the 
best Oriental manner. 

We rounded a corner, and de Redon 
laughing heartily straightened up. 

“Splendid!” he said. “But I'll borrow 
the sword and drive you, next time. 
Splendid!” he gasped. 

“Now we'll cut in ahead of Bouchard 
and his Zouaves and try to get you into 
the Residency with them. Come 
on. ” and he started running again. 

We turned a corner and ran into an 
alley. 

This same alley became a tunnel which 
led into a small square. As we came out 
into this the noise became terrific, and, 
looking down a narrow. bazaar which 
joined it to a main street, we saw that 
this latter was packed with a dense crowd 
of armed men all streaming along past 
the end of it. 

“Bouchard will never do it,” said de 
Redon, slowing up. “He should have 


stayed where he was posted. Per- 
haps they burned him out, though. 
“Look here,” he continued, “if you 


turn to the right at the end of this bazaar 
I expect you'll know where you are. It 
leads straight to the Residency. 
Suppose you try to get in and let Le- 
vasseur know what’s happening. 
Tell him Bouchard is fighting his way 
from the market-square to the Residency 
and that I say he'll need help. Then Le- 
vasseur can use his own discretion as to 
whether to make a sortie I'll go 
along with the crowd and try the ‘French- 
Army-with-c annon-behind-you’ game 
again. Good luck, mon ami. = 
And those were the last words spoken 
to me by Captain Raoul d’Auray de Re- 
don of the French Secret Service. 


N A few minutes the throng thinned 

and slackened and I found that this 
crowd had detached itself from the out- 
skirts of the vaster one that surrounded 
the Residency. 

Here I made quicker progress and even- 
tually came, at a run, into a dense mob 
that filled the street and faced in the 
direction in -which I was going. 

A regular siege of the Residency was 
in progress, a siege enlivened by constant 
assault. 

How to get in there? 

From the surrounding wall, from every 
window and balcony and from the para- 
pet of the flat roof the rifles of the de- 
fenders cracked unceasingly. It would be 
plain and simple suicide to advance 
openly, dressed as I was, and it would 
be suicide of a more unpleasant kind to 
strip off my Arab head-dress and bur- 
nous and proclaim myself a Christian. 

Edging along the walls of houses, 
crawling on all fours, dashing from door- 
way to doorway and shelter to shelter, I 
gradually made my way from among those 
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who played a comparatively safe and wait- 
ing ré6le—onlookers who would turn to 
looting murderers as soon as the wall was 
eleared and the doors beaten in—until I 
was among the fighting fanatics who made 
the frequent hand-to-hand attacks upon 
the low wall, the wall that must be cap- 
tured before the house could be set on 
fire or taken by assault. 

It would have been impossible in this 
inferno to hear what anybody said, and 
the wild rushes that broke upon the wall 
were the outcome of herd instinct and 
mob-intuition rather than of any definite 
organization, orders and leading. 

Suddenly everybody would dash for- 
ward, the mouth of every street vomit 
hundreds and hundreds of men, and a 
great sword-waving mob would surge 
across the open, hack and hew and slash 
as it reached the wall, waver and fall 
back—and then turn and run for dear 
life to the lanes, alleys, buildings and 
compounds from which it came. 

And each time the litter of dead and 
wounded increased and lay ever thicker 
along the wall. Soon the besiegers would 
be able to charge straight over the wall 
on a ramp of bodies. 


ET it not be supposed that I displayed 

heroism or strove to find a hero’s 
grave. Far from it. I displayed such pru- 
dence as was possible, to avoid getting into 
the front rank of the rush, and rather 
strove to keep a hero’s body between me 
and the rifles as we ran. And when at last 
I reluctantly found myself bounding over 
the prostrate forms of those behind whom 
I had hitherto been sheltered I promptly 
joined them in their biting of the dust, 
until a living wall of humanity was once 
more between me and the wall of stone. 

Leaping to my feet again, I made an- 
other rush at the spot where the fighting- 
line was thickest and cast myself at the 
feet of the brave. 

Of the feet of the brave I soon had 
more than sufficient, for they were planted 
heavily on every portion of my person, 
as the unled, unorganized hordes again 
retreated. 

Left high and dry by this ebbing tide 
of horny-hoofed humanity, I found my- 
self within a few feet of the wall and 
one of hundreds of motionless or writh- 
ing and twitching bodies. 

Of the defenders of the wall I could see 
nothing save their gleaming bayonet-tips, 
the occasional képi of some one who ran 
crouching along and the heads of watch- 
ful sentries placed at intervals. 

A moving cap halted, rose slowly up- 
ward and a man looked over the wall. 

Now was my chance. 

Raising myself on my hands, I shouted: 

“Hi! Monsieur! Je suis Americain! 

Je suis un ami! Aidez-moi! 
Je viens. ‘a 

And down I flopped with the utmost 
alacrity as the worthy man, with a swift 
neatness theoretically quite admirable, 
drew and fired an automatic pistol 

Though he had drawn and fired practi- 
cally in one movement, his aim was ex- 
traordinarily good, for the bullet hit the 
ground within an inch of my head. 

I believe I gave an excellent render- 
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ing of the réle of a dead Arab. And 
I decided to play this easy part until 
there were again some braver men than 
I, between myself and that wall. Nor 
did I have long to wait. 

With a howl that seemed to achieve the 
impossible by drowning all other sounds, 
the mob charged again, materializing with 
astonishing swiftness, and in astounding 
numbers. 

A shout, a whistle, a sharp order 
the wall was lined with heads and rifles 

and I fairly burrowed into the filthy 
dust with my nose as a volley crashed 
out again again and I 
felt as though I should be blown away 


upon the blast. 
wu my hands protecting my 

head, I endured the rush and 
trample for a few seconds; and then, 
with a bound and the record sprint of 
my life, I flung myself at the base of 
the wall, as a rifle seemed to blow my 
head off, and a bayonet tore my filthy 
kafieh just beside my neck.. 

As I fell and snuggled into the friendly 
filth of that lovely wall, I thought I was 
blind and deaf and probably dumb, or 
“alternatively,” as the lawyers say, quite 
completely dead 

Quickly, however, I decided that none 
of these things was so, as I could see filthy 
feet and brawny brown legs scuffling 
around me, and hear the sounds of com- 
bat, and shout a curse when a charging, 
bounding ghazi landed fairly on my 
stomach, and, for a few minutes, that 
seemed like a few hours, I was kicked, 
trampled, trodden and struck until I was 
almost driven to spring up and take my 
chance at the wall. 

And suddenly I was free, and the feet 
that had trampled me were either in 
headlong flight, or else stilled in death. 

Free also I was to make all the row I 
wished in French, and to tear off my Arab 
head-dress and reveal myself to whomso- 
ever would lend me his ears. 

But I remembered the shoot-first-and- 
ask-afterward gentleman with the auto- 
matic, and restrained my inclination to 
poke my head over the wall 

Something had to go over the wall, how- 
ever, so I lifted up my voice and started, 
more or less tunefully, to bawl in French, 
a version of a song which I had very 
often heard on the lips of Colonel Levas- 
seur, and the tune of which I had often 
heard soldiers singing and whistling on 
the march. In point of fact, Major de 
Beaujolais had picked it out on the piano 
and sung it at Mary’s request after din- 
ner on the last Good God! it was 
only last night. 


to you, you blighter, and me, 
to any old wine we can find, 
Here's to the Colonel riding in front, 
With the Devil riding behind! 

Here's to sweethearts merry and fair— 
Raise your glasses brimming and free, 


Here’s 


Here's 


Here’s to rolling, rolling, along, 

Here’s to you, you blighter, and me! 

I sang, or rather shouted, and I was 
heard 


A head suddenly appeared over the 
wall Hell! It was my friend of 





the automatic, and most markedly I did 
not move. 

“Tiens!” I cried, “Voyez! and also Re- 
gardez! and Ecoutez! and all that, et ne 
tirez pas. Don’t shoot the singer, he’s do- 
ing his best, and have you seen the pen 
of my aunt, parceque je suis Anglais, et 
Francais, et Americain, et bon garcon et 
votre ami. Oui! Oui! Je vous aime, 
Monsieur le Sergent. Comment allez-vouz 
ce matin, et Madame votre femme et 
tous les petits sergents? ‘Kiss me 
Hardy,’ said Nelson, for ‘War is Hell’ re- 
plied Sherman.” 

The man’s head and shoulders came up 
over the wall, and, placing both hands 
upon it, he leaned right over and stared 
at me, his mouth open and his eyes start- 
ing from his head. 

“Oue le diable emportez-vouz?” the 
Zouave growled. “Who the devil are 
you and what the hell are you doing 
there?” 

And with a watchful eye upon his empty 
right hand, I raised myself from the 
ground, swiftly gabbling that I was a 
friend and guest of Colonel Levasseur, 
that I brought most urgent and important 
information, and that he must either call 
the Colonel instantly, or let me come 
over the wall. 

The wary man’s right hand disappeared 
from sight, and I flopped back into the 
dust as it returned holding that beastly 
automatic. 

“When I shout ‘Come,’ jump over the 
wall and throw yourself on the ground,” 
bawled the quick-witted, clever man whom 
I had so miscalled. “And lie down quick 
on this side, or I’ll blow your head off,” 
he concluded and disappeared. 

“Come!” he shouted a second later, 
and I fairly threw myself over the wall 
and at the feet of the Sergeant, while he 
and several of his officious braves covered 
me with their rifles. 

“Colonel Levasseur will be round here 
in a minute. You stay like that till he 
comes,” said the Zouave Sergeant, and 
as he turned away bade two of his men 
to shoot me if I moved or if they felt 
like it. 

I proceeded to play at Living Statuary 
and tried not to twitch a muscle even 
when flies endeavored to explore my brain 
by way of eyes, ears and nose. 

Among the men who crouched lining 
the wall were many others who lay at full 
length upon the ground, dead or too badly 
wounded to make further effort. The 
garrison had suffered heavily, both from 
rifle-fire and from the constant hand-to- 
hand mélées, when the swords of the 
Arabs had met the bayonets of the sol- 
diers. 


A’ I watched a military surgeon, fol- 
lowed by four hospital-orderlies or 
stretcher-bearers, came round the corner 
of the house and, in spite of the contin- 
ual heavy fire, had the severely wounded 
carried away and the dead laid in a row 
where they would not cause the feet of 
the fighting-men to stumble. The less 
severely wounded were bandaged where 
they sat with their backs to the wall. 
“What’s this?” asked the Surgeon- 
Major, as he passed me. “An Arab 
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prisoner? 
for?” 

“True,” I answered, to his great aston. 
ishment, “especially when they are not 
only civilians but neutrals.” 

“Mon Dieu!” ejaculated the Major 
“But you look a pretty bloody neutrgj 
and a fairly war-like civilian. . , .” 

Colonel Levasseur came round the same 
corner, cool as on parade, followed by 
his officier d’ordonnance. ; 

“Evening, Colonel,” I called, rising 


What do you want prisoner; 


to my feet. “Excuse a certain disorder 
of dress. 6 
“Good God! It is you, Vanbrugh!” he 


said, seizing my hand and leading me into 
the house. “Where’s your sister?” 

“De Beaujolais has taken her away 
with him,” I replied, ‘“‘and Captain de Re- 
don says they have got clear of the 
town. And I am to tell you that 
a detachment of Zouaves, under Bov- 
chard, is fighting its way here and is held 
up in the Street of the Silversmiths 
a huge mob between them and you. 

“And you fought your way in here to 
bring them relief?” cried the good Colonel, 
and for one dreadful moment I thought 
he was going to embrace and kiss me. 
“You shall get the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor for that, my brave friend. 

You have offered your life for Frenchmen 
and for France. ‘yy 

“Fought nothing, Colonel,” I assured 
him. “Offered nothing. I 
snooped around in a great funk, pinched 
these rags from dead men’s backs and 
crawled in here on my tummy But 
if you'll give me a rifle and a quiet corner, 
I can hit a running Arab at twenty yards, 
especially if he is running at me.” 

Levasseur smiled. 

“Up on the roof then,” he said, “and 
snipe their snipers. There are some swine 
with Lebel rifles on neighboring high 
buildings who are doing a lot of damage. 

Take care of yourself. Bet- 
ter put on a képi and tunic before you go 
up—you look like the President of all the 
Dervishes and you might get a bayonet 
in you before you could explain. 
Excuse me, I must get Bouchard’s lot 
in. Down the Street of the Silver- 
smiths you said? ° 


UTSIDE the room which the Surgeon- 

Major had turned into an operating 
theater there was a pile of blood-stained 
clothing and accouterments. From among 
these I took a képi, regimental jacket, 
pouch-belt and rifle, and made my way 
up through the well-known interior—so 
familiar and yet so utterly different—to 
the roof, the parapet of which was lined 
with sharpshooters who kept up a con- 


tinual independent fire at surrounding 
minarets, watch-towers and roofs ol 
higher houses, which overlooked and 


commanded this one. 

“Hi! Who are you?” cried a bearded 
officer crouching against the wall opposite 
the little stone porch, built over the top 
of the steps that led to the roof 

I knew him by sight, but couldn't re- 
member his name. a 

“Colonel Levasseur’s guest, Vanbrugh,” 
Ishouted. “He told me to come up here. 

“Run across and lie down here,” he 
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alied back, and I noticed that he drew 
,is revolver as I did so. 
' “Excuse me,” he said, “I didn’t recog- 
size youl don’t think that Madame 
tre mere would do so either. Now 
¢ you can get the sportsman who is en- 
«onced in the corner of that roof there, 
youll have earned your corn for the day. 
He’s shot four of my men aJready, 
in spite of the bad light. . 

So for a brief space I was an unen- 
ited man, fighting for France and my 
wo skin. It was extremely exciting and 
‘hrilling, and one was too busy to be ner- 
vous. Snap-shooting by flickering fire- 
ight mingled with bright moonlight is 
very interesting. 

The sniper and I fought our little duel 
my I got quite fond of him. 

RLP. Perhaps my rifle was better 
han his, though I had no fault to find 
vith the latter when it took my képi from 
ay head, nor when it spoilt the perfectly 
mod collar of my unbuttoned jacket. 

The light was good enough for 
him, anyhow 

I was aware of the increasing sounds of 
sproaching volley-firing. Evidently Bou- 
hard’s detachment were overcoming resis- 
tance and fighting their way in. 

The officer in command of the roof was 
ending more and more men over to the 
ide that commanded the square, so I 
went across to that side too, chiefly with 
the object of getting a good view of the 
sow when the Zouaves burst into the 
en, and charged through. 

Cautiously I peeped over the parapet. 

Another assault was impending, and 
own the Street of the Silversmiths came 
the swiftest of those who were fleeing be- 
fore the Zouaves. 

At their head was a figure that I recog- 
nized—an almost naked scarecrow that 
gun round occasionally as he ran, and 
wirled a great staff above his head. 

I rushed to my officer and indicated de 
Redon to him, and then with a brief “Ex- 
we me,” cast military propriety to the 
winds, dashed across to the stairs, and 
down them in search of Levasseur. 

Imade a swift tour of the upper floor, 
it which each window and balcony was 
wowded with soldiers, behind whom lay 
ie bodies of those who would fight no 
more. 

[had expected to find the Colonel on 
ihe big wide veranda that ran the length 
it the front of the house, on either side 
{the vast roof of the colonnaded porch. 
This veranda had a low wall or parapet 
ind, like the compound-wall below, was 
ined with soldiers. 
levasseur was not here. and as I 
sanced below I saw great masses of men 
tthering to surge across the square in a 
mighty overwhelming wave once more. I 
“Wa mob come rushing down the Street 
i the Silversmiths and de Redon—far 















NEXT MONTH 


After recovering from the injuries received in the massacre in Zaguig, Otis, the daring American, 
returns to England. There he meets Isobel, with whom he has fallen deeply in love. He learns however, 
that the beautiful girl has pledged herself to the desert-lost John Geste, and for her sake, and for the 
sake of his friend John Geste, Otis goes forth again on a gallant quest 


ahead of them—bounding, leaping, twirl- 
ing and yelling in front of the main at- 
tack opposite the front of the Residency. 

“Back! Back!” he howled. “Beware! 
Beware! The big guns are coming. 

.. Run! Oo 

I also ran, down the stairs that led to 
the entrance hall, and out into the com- 
pound, where the soldiers—whose fire-con- 
trol was admirable—crouched along the 
wall like statues with leveled rifles, 
awaiting the volley signal. 

As I rushed past the bearers of a piti- 
ful blinded Zouave, and down the steps 
under the porch, I saw Colonel Levas- 
seur, standing between his second-in-com- 
mand and his aide-de-camp, pointing with 
raised arm, and as I saw him I received 
a tremendous blow that knocked me down. 
I thought some one had hit me, looked 
round and got to my feet, feeling very 
queer. 





V HAT was it that I had been about 
to do? Something very urgent 
and important De Redon! 

As I reeled forward, trying to shout, 
Levasseur’s voice rang out with tremen- 
dous volume and authoriiy He was 
still pointing He himself was or- 
dering a volley! I staggered to- 
ward him mouthing silently 

With a great crash, every rifle along 
that side of the compound was fired. 


The earth rose up and hit me or else 
I fell to the ground. 
Another great shout from Levasseur. 


Another volley. 

I tore myself from what seemed the 
powerful grip of Mother Earth, steadied 
myself and saw de Redon doing exactly 
what I was doing. standing, swaying, tot- 
tering, his hands pressed to his breast. 

Why was he imitating me? 
Why could I not shout to Levasseur? 
De Redon fell heavily, head foremost. 
So did I. Why was I imi- 
tating him? A great faintness. 
A grim fierce face before my closing eyes. 
An Arab about to slay me? 
No, a feathered head-dress—a face more 
powerful than that of any Arab. 
Thank you, Chief. Dogged does it. 
Grit and grit and iron 
guts. 

I was on my feet again; breathing 
more easily too; pulling myself together 
again; coming round; blood running down 
my chest and arm. 

I reached Levasseur’s side somehow— 
and found I could not speak! 

“Vous étes bien touché, mon pauvre 
ami!” he said, in his great rough kindly 
voice 

I could ne: make a sound in answer, 
and he turned from me and bawled an- 
other order. The aide-de-camp shouted 
something about going inside and finding 
the doctor 
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I tried to pull my jacket off and he 
gave me a hand, thinking I was trying 
to get at my wound. 

Dropping my &épi on the ground by 
the jacket, I made for the wall, wearing 
only an Arab garment like a long shirt, 
and very baggy Arab trousers—both gar- 
ments filthy and covered in blood, mine 
and that of their late owner. 

I managed to get over the low wall 
without being grabbed by one of the de- 
fenders, and a stumbling, tottering run 
brought me to where de Redon lay in his 
blood 

Stooping to give him a hand, I found 
that it would only be a hand, for my 
right arm had ceased to function. It 
merely swung numb and useless, as I bent 
down 

De Redon did not move. I seized him 
and began to drag him in the direction 
of the wall. His rotten rags tore 
away, and I fell The pain, for 
which I had been subconsciously waiting, 
began then, and I think it stimulated me 

I got up again and turned de Redon 
over. I wanted to get a grip on some 
thing he was wearing. Lift him I could 
not, with only one arm and scarcely the 
strength to keep myself erect. It seemed 
beastly to pull him by the arm or leg or 
hair. He was most obviously dead 

Horribly riddled. 

None the less, I must get him I 
would not go back without him, and, 
with a word of apology I seized his wrist 
and began to drag. 


WAS astonished to find myself alive. 
Why was I not shot by one side—or 
both? 

I concluded that the very few on either 
side who had time to notice me took 
me for a friend. The French soldiers 
were not firing independently, but were 
awaiting the order for the next volley, and 
they had seen me run out from the com- 
pound. The Arabs saw a blood-stained 
Arab, escaping presumably from the 
French; but they would begin to shoot at 
me as soon as they saw me dragging a 
body to the compound. Or would 
they think me mad? Anyhow I was 
going on the return journey, making good 
time, and in another minute I should be 
at the wall. 

Was it possible that not three minutes 
ago I had been up on the roof exchang- 
ing pot-shots in a friendly and sporting 
spirit with a very competent sniper? 

A few more yards and 

There was a sudden deafening crescendo 
of the infernal din, a hellish roar from 
ten thousand throats a crashing vol- 
ley another and I was hurled 
headlong, trampled flat, smashed and 
ground and crushed, a living agony—un- 
til a terrific blow upon the head was a 
crowning mercy that brought oblivion. 
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The Collie: I've Found Money in Him 


repetition of the thrill which was mine 
at that gorgeous moment. 

Well, that was the start, a petty start 
at a petty show, but enough to inoculate 
me with the dog-show virus in its most 
acute form. For a number of years there- 
after I showed continuously all over the 


East, and sometimes I was lucky enough 
to win 
A few of our collies, such as Bruce 


(Sunnybank Goldsmith) and Champion 
Sunnybank Sigurd (‘“‘Treve’’) and Treve’s 
best Champion Sunnybank Sigurd- 
son and Sunnybank Explorer, won some 
slight fame at Madison Square Garden 
and elsewhere. 

That meant a demand for their puppies. 
Presently I found I could sell the off- 
spring of these famous dogs at higher 
prices than I could sell equally good col- 
lies of less noted parentage. 


sons 


HAVE no skill nor ambition to excel 

as a salesman. Yet unwittingly I 
blundered on to an angle of salesman- 
ship long ago which thus far has proven 
successful, though, for the life of me, I 
can’t see why. Here is the idea: 

From the start I hedged in the sales of 
Sunnybank collie pups with one or two 
fixed rules. In the first place, I refused 
to ship a Sunnybank puppy anywhere by 
express. 

Second place, I have always refused to 
sell a puppy to any one living in a big 
city 

Third, I won’t sell a collie puppy to 
any applicant who has a large family of 
small children. The average collie pup 
is an ideal playmate for small children. 
But the average small children are horri- 
ble playmates for a collie pup. 

Fourth, I tell all applicants in advance 
that I shall be glad to give them a list 
of collie breeders whom I believe to be 
reliable and who will sell puppies just as 
good as mine for a somewhat lower price. 
Our Sunnybank collies are no better than 
any one else’s, and I have never claimed 
they are. 

Mind you, I am not recommending that 
course of action to every one; though a 
financier or two told me that it is good 
salesmanship psychology. 

You can start and maintain your ken- 
nels at a ruinous cost, or you can do so 
just as well at an economical rate. 

To begin with two really good females 
and to breed them wisely—not necessa- 
rily to some sire of illustrious show-record, 
but to one whose good points supplement 
their own—is cheaper and more sensible 
than to pay out a fortune for a dozen 
expensive dogs. Here are a few other 
fairly good features we worked out by 
long experimentation: ¢ 

We found that 


collie babies 


are so 
much like human babies that most of 
them thrive better on bread and milk 


than on the average high-priced patent 
food. We have found that ordinary table 
scraps (apart from all kinds of poultry 
bones, which are as dangerous as prussic 
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acid fo- a dog) form a better balanced 
ration than do any of the recommended 
high-priced foods. 

We found that an ordinary box kennel, 
with a non-leak roof and with its entrance 
facing south and with fifteen or more 
inches of space between its floor and the 
ground, is an ideal house for a collie. I 
have a slanting plank running from the 
ground to the kennel’s doorway, and the 
dog can crawl beneath his house in hot 


weather, for the moist coolness of the 
earth. 
Also, even the smallest chicken-wire 


yard is infinitely oetter for him than be- 
ing kept chained. Such a yard, around 
his house, can be built for less than a dol- 
lar. In this he will not strangle or grow 
bowlegged or strain his chest and shoul- 
ders by tugging at a chain; and he will 
not acquire collar-galls. 

If you must live in the city or where 
your dogs cannot get their fill of daily 
exercise don’t try to keep a kennel. Your 
collie needs plenty of exercise, and that 
same exercise will do you a world of 
good. 

Twenty years ago I knew all about 
collies. But after two decades of increas- 
ingly careful study I find I don’t know 
one-tenth of everything about them. 

I have seen collie mothers—-timid and 
gentle at other times—which will fight like 
crazed wildcats in defense of their pups. 
I have seen others which will let any 
stranger take the pups away from them. 
I have seen collies that will guard my 
property or myself to the last gasp. I 


have seen collies that will look on in 
impersonal interest when strange work- 
men cart away things that belong at 


Sunnybank 

I have owned collies which had brains 
so nearly human that I have been as- 
tounded at some of the uncanny, bril- 
liancy of mind they have displayed. I 
have owned collies that were born fools. 
I have owned collies that were stanch 
one-man dogs. I have owned collies that 
made friends with any visitor. 

In fact, I have owned or seen collies 
of so many different characteristics that 
nearly all my original theories about 
them have tumbled to pieces. 


HERE is one trait, however, that I 
have never known a collie to possess 
-out of the hundreds of collies I have 
owned. That trait is treachery. I have 
been asked till I sicken at the question: 
“But don’t you find that collies are 
treacherous? I’m sure I heard so, some- 
WwW here 2 

My invariable answer is: 

“If they were, I wouldn’t own one of 
them.” 

True, I have seen savage-tempered 
collies and vicious collies and collies ad- 
dicted to gusts of brief rage. (It is so 
with dogs of every breed.) But never, 
thus far, have I owned or handled a 
collie that I considered treacherous. 

I don’t know where that silly old lie 
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about the treacherousness of  collies 
originated. But, like most lies, it is yp. 
killable. And to the end of the chapter 


visitors are going to keep on asking m 
the same tiresome’ question 

There is, possibly, an exception to that 
“non-treacherous” rule. I will tell yoy 
about it, and you can judge for yoy. 
self whether or not the dog deserved the 
name. It is a story I think I have told 
somewhere, before. 

He was a_ beautiful and clever ang 
friendly Sunnybank collie, a guard and 
playmate to the children, and gifted with 
an almost elfin sense of humor. In those 
long-ago days there was a peddler who 
used to come on foot to Sunnybank every 
few months with wares to sell. The man 
had a wooden leg, though he managed it 
so well that nobody, at first glance, would 
have suspected that it was not his own. 

Whenever the peddler started down the 
driveway from the highroad to our house 
this collie would rush out to welcome 
him. Always the dog would gallop mer- 
rily up to him to be petted, then always 
he would drop back and bite the peddler 
Always he would bite him in the wooden 
leg; never anywhere else. 

Now, perhaps this was treacherous— 
though the dog never wes known to bite 
any one else, and never did he bite the 
peddler except in that leg of wood. Or 
perhaps he detected by scent that the 
leg was a fake and tried jokingly to ex- 
pose the hoax. I have no means of 
knowing. 

By the way, here is another side to my 
brag about finding money in collie rais- 
ing: More than once, for no discover- 
able reason, an entire litter of our Sunny- 
bank collie puppies have either been bom 
dead or have died in the first week after 
they were born. That meant a total 
loss of what might have amounted to 
many hundred dollars, as well as the need 
to feed and care for an unproductive 
female collie for a whole year thereafter 

Again, at dog-shows, unless all care s 
taken, a collie may contract distemper 
and bring it home to other dogs in the 
same kennel, causing the deaths of non- 
sparable and costly show specimens. 

The largest profits here are from stud 
fees, rather than from the sale of pups 
Sixty or more female collies a year are 
sent to Sunnybank from all over the 
country to be bred, the fees ranging from 
twenty-five dollars to thirty-five dollars. 

There is no magic, no mystery, In rul- 
ning successful collie kennels. There are 
but two keynotes to the business: Pa- 
tience and Common sense (and then stil 
more Common sense). I am not overly 
blest with either of those grand attributes 
Hence, if I can make a kennel more than 
pay for itself I believe others can do the 
same thing. 

Perhaps I am wrong in 
you make a try at it and then mak 
failure of it don’t blame please 
guarantee nothing 


this belief Ii 
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Over 


food. Often she fell at her task. But 
shouting, threatening, he forced her to 
her feet 

She was like a clod kicked about by 
the toe of the old man 

It was almost dawn when, under his 
direction, the earth was carefully leveled 
above Herbert Lester, the excess emptied 


into the fireplace to mingle with the 
ashes, the cot replaced. 

The old man chuckled, rubbing his 
hands together. ‘“‘Now bring me that 


sack of flour, a darning-needle and: some 
twine.” He coughed incessantly and his 
high cheek-bones were point$ of flame. 

Angele obeyéd—then slid down on the 
hearth, exhausted. And he let her 


sleep—— 


HE grandeur of the land stirred in 

Angele only a troubling sense of her 
own helplessness. Her stultified mind hav- 
ing been released by the sleep of utter ex- 
haustion, she now went about her duties 
in a fever of excitement.~. She — felt 
trapped by savage forces which offered no 


avenue of esc ape Her eyes never vol- 
untarily rested on the cot in the far 
corner of the room. Yet she saw noth- 
ing else. She slept on a pallet before 
the fire. She could not be alone behind 
the quilts that curtained her cot. 

Old Merrivale was very ill. His de- 


mands were endless. And he talked con- 
tinually about the police 

“You will surely die if the facts are 
known.” His brilliant black eyes held 
her in relentless and compelling regard. 
“To turn suspicion we have got to put 
them on the wrong scent. The missing 
gold will point to bandits.’ 

‘But the gold is not missing,” 
minded him 

‘Little fool! 


she re- 


It has got to be missing. 


Men are not murdered without cause. 
Setter the gold be lost than that you 
should hang.’ 

But surely if I tell the truth the 


geod God will make those police believe 


me You will be my witness,” she cried 
“I didn’t see what happened,” he said 
tartly I have only your word.” 


“But you believe me.’ 

His rasping laugh mingled with the 
crackle: of the fire “My belief will do 
you no good. And why should they be- 


lieve your sorry tale? Besides, they will 


arrest me, too. And, if by some miracle 
we escape hanging they would discover 
my past and I would be sent back to die 


in prison 


He leaned toward her. “I know what 
I'm talking about. Some beast betrayed 
and murdered the girl I loved. I was 
convicted. I served ten years; then I 
escaped. I've spent my life in hell— 
dodging, hiding. There is no justice, no 
mercy in life.’ 

But the money is not ours,” she cried 

What of it?” He stormed. “Do you 
think I respect laws that have made a 
derelict of a decent man? I’m what they 
made me—a criminal. And if you tell 
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Fden Hung a Sword 


—continued from page 67 


that sorry tale about Herbert falling 
backward on an ax, do you think I shall 
back you up and have them suspect both 


of us? I'll swear you did it—that I saw 
you, and couldn’t stop you. I'll clear 
myself. I’m sick; I'll say I couldn’t get 


out of my chair and they will believe 
me.”’ 

“Oh God!” She sank down on the 
hearth moaning. 


N the third day following the freeze 
Ivan Brant came to see why Lester 
had not arrived with the pay-roll. 

A tall man with piercing gray. eyes in 
a lean, weathered face, he seemed to fill 
the small fire-lit room. A crop of rough 
sandy hair made him look youthful in 
spite of his stern mouth and military 
bearing. 

“Where is Lester?”’ he demanded. “He 
was due at the Fort two days ago, tak- 
ing into account the storm. Is _ he 
sick?” 

Angele staggered to a chair, sobbing. 

Merrivale spoke in a gasping whisper: 
“You distress her. The horses came 
home without her husband during the 
stcrm. Something must have frightened 
them. They evidently bolted with the 
sled. He couldn’t find his way in the 
storm, poor lad.” 

Brant crossed to the fire. A man lost 
in a storm. The story was a common 
one. “You know, I suppose, that he car- 
ried a pay-roll.” 

“Pay-roll? What pay-roll?”” demanded 
the old man. “Lester was not a talkative 
man. He said nothing of any pay-roll 
before he went away.” 

Brant spoke quietly. “It ran into 
thousands. The money was in silver and 
gold. It was too heavy for him to carry. 
It must have been on the sled. You say 
the horses brought the sled home?” 

“The horses brought home the sled 
and the supplies, but no pay-roll,” said 


the old man in his high treble. ‘Then 
it was not wolves, as we supposed. You 
hear that Angeie? The robbers didn’t 


dare take the sled and horses lest they 
be traced by them. And likely they 
had no way to carry off the supplies. 


A payroll! That was it.” He stared 
into the fire, shaking his head and 
mumbling 


Angele huddled in her chair, moaning. 

Brant was convinced that Herbert 
Lester had not run away with the pay- 
The circumstances, even if he had 
been a rogue, were not propitious. It 
would have been too easy to trace him, 
and the storm was too treacherous. 

‘I’m afraid you'll have to put me up 
for the night,” Brant said, addressing 
Angele. “It’s beginning to snow again 
I'll just throw a blanket before the fire.” 

She made no reply. 


roll 


‘Of course. Please sit down,” put in 
the old man. “We are very poor, but 
you are most welcome. Mrs. Lester is 
too stunned, too bereaved to show you 


the courtesy which I’m sure she feels.” 
8O 


In the course of the morning following 
Brant’s trained mind picked up map 
threads which he immediately dropped 
as if he were afraid to follow them 
the end. 

After the noonday meal Angele 
dejectedly on a stool gazing into the fire 
Brant sat down beside her and by subi 
questioning he led. her to talk about her 
childhood. 

She had received little schooling: sy 
told him, but her mother, who was highly 
educated, had taught her and her brother 
Pierre: * Reticent almost to the point of 
ungraciousness as he had found her, be 
now discovered she had no reserve con. 
cerning the scenes of her childhood. 

She talked eagerly of her old home—g 
dilapidated -mansion house set in acres 
of untilled fields. Her father, Brani 
gathered, had been stern and shiftless in 
the’ way of men who are impressed by 
their traditions without having money to 
support them... . 

When Angele was sixteen he had ar- 
ranged a marriage for her 

“Monsieur Gereaux had a plantation 
just across the bayou from us,” she said 
in her soft southern speech. “It was a 
very fine and flourishing plantation,” she 
went on, “and he also owned a bank. 
But oh,” she shuddered violently, “he 
was very old! Older than Papa. He had 
no teeth and his eyes made me sick when 
he looked at me, trailing over me in a 
way that made me feel—naked. I pleaded 
with Papa, but it did no good. I thought 
a great deal about suicide.” 

“What did your mother say to your 
marriage to an old man?” Brant asked. 

She shrugged her shoulders, lifting her 
hands, palm up, in a quaint gesture ol 
helplessness. What could she say? Men 
rule the world. She turned to him, pas- 
sionate protest in her eyes. “Ah, how 
can men be so cruel? But you are a 
man; you cannot answer.” She retumed 
to her brooding contemplation of the 
fire. ; 

Curious to know why she had married 
Herbert Lester and with a sudden com 
tradictory desire to lead her into an at- 
mission of love for the dead man, Brant 
said: 

“But your father did yield to you when 
Lester came?” ; 

“No. He did not yield. Herbert and 
I eloped one week aiter he ca! with 
some duck hunters. He pictured the great 
north to me most glowingly. He was 3 
strong gay man—in those days, she sald 
“A rover who had been everywhere She 
paused “He was not cul ured, but he 
hrought the great world with him and he 
meant escape from the old man to whom 
Il was engaged—and sc we elopet 
Brant left her 
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orow-Eyelashes and 


Eyebrows like this in 30days 


By LUCILLE YOUNG 


America’s most widely 

known Beauty Expert for 

fifteen years. Beauty Ad- 

wiser to over a million 
women, 


The most marvelous discovery has 
been made—a way to make eye- 
lashes and eyebrows actually grow. 
Now if you want long, curling, 
siken lashes, you can have them— 
and beautiful, wonderful eyebrows. 


| know that women will be wild to 
put my new discovery to test. I 
want them to—at my risk. Doubt 
all you want to. It does seem im- 

sible, I know. Everything here- 
tofore has failed. But my search of 
years has at last disclosed the secret. 


So now I say to women that no 
matter how scant the eyelashes and 
eyebrows I will increase their length 
and thickness in 30 days—or not 
accept a single penny. There are no 
strings attached to my guarantee! 
No“‘ifs,” “ands,” or “‘maybes!”’ New 
gowth or no pay. And you are the 
sole judge. 


Proved Beyond the Shadow 
of a Doubt 


Not just a few, but over ten thou- 
sand women have proved that my 
wonderful discovery works—proved 
it before this, my very first adver- 
tisement, appears. I have from these 
women some of the most startling 
voluntary testimonials ever written. 
I print a few of them on this page. 
And I have sworn to their genuine- 
ness before a notary public. Please 
note the first testimonial—an amaz- 
ing statement that my discovery 
actually produced hair on the fore- 
head, as well as growing eyelashes 
and eyebrows. Every one of the 
women who have tried my discovery 
did so on my guarantee. And not a 
single one has reported failure. On the 
contrary all have been wildly en- 
thusiastic. 


What My Discovery Means 
to Beauty 


Tofringe the eyes with long, curling, 
natural lashes—to make the eye- 
brows intense, strong, silken lines! 
Think of it. All the mysterious, al- 
luring charm of veiled eyes, the 
Witchery and beauty only one wom- 
an in a hundred now possesses in 
lull. Merely darkening the eyelashes 
and eyebrows is a poor substitute. 
Ithelps. But what you really desire 
wth all your heart, what every 
voman longs for is this marvelous 

uty of naturally luxuriant eye- 
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Now Eyelashes and Eyebrows can be made to grow. 
My new discovery MUST accomplish this, or its cost 
will be refunded in full. Over 10,000 women have 
made the test. I have the most marvelous testimonials. 


Read a few here. I have attested before a notary pub- 
lic, under oath, that they are genuine and voluntary. 


lashes and eyebrows. Now you can 
have this beauty—impart to your 
loveliness this greatest of all single 
charms. 


Results Noticeable in a Week! 


In one week—sometimes in a day or 
two—you notice the effect. You 
merely follow simple directions. The 
eyelashes become more beautiful— 
like a silken fringe. The darling 
little upward curl shows itself. The 
eyebrows become sleek and tract- 
able—with a noticeable appearance 
of growth and thickness. You will 
have the thrill of a lifetime—know 
that all you have to do is carry out 
use of my discovery the allotted 
time. And there is instant beauty, too; 
for my discovery combines with its 
own marvelous virtue the advantage 
of darkeners. But it does so without 
messiness and artificiality. It gives 
the effect, but itself, cannot be 
detected. 
An Entirely New, Scientific 
Principle 

For years, I have sought my discovery— 
tried thousands upon thousands of ways. 


But they were the ways others have tried. 
I, like others, failed utterly. Then 1 made 


Screen Stars, Actresses, Society 4 
women and professional beau- ¢ 
ties please note. You are vitally 


interested in 
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2709 S. Wells Street, 
Chicago, Illinois g 


a discovery, found that the roots of the 
eyelashes and eyebrows were marvelously 
responsive to a certain rare ingredient— 
found that this ingredient must be applied 
in an entirely mew way. There is a secret 
about my discovery—but no mystery. It 


accomplishes its remarkable results just 
as nature docs for those women who 
possess beautiful eyelashes and cycbrows. 


I know that I have given to women th« 
wish of their hearts—made the most as- 
tounding beauty discovery yet recorded. 
And I have waited until I was sure before 
offering it to the world at large. The more 
than ten thousand women who have tested 
my discovery have been my regular patrons, 


You Can Have Proof 
At My Sole Risk 


Remember...in 30 days I guarantee ree 
sults that will not delight, but 
amaze. If your eyelashes and eyebrows do 
not actually grow, if you are not wholly 
and entirely satisfied you will not be out 
one penny. The introductory price of my 
discovery is $1.95. Later the price will be 
regularly $5.00. ° 


Send No Money With Order 


Send no money .. . simply mail coupon. 
When package arrives, pay postman only 
$1.95 plus a few « my 
wonderful discovery for 
Then if not delight 
will refund your money without com- 


only 





nts postage. se 
full 30 15 
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Dear Miss Young: I have just 
used your Eyelash and Eye- 
brow Beautifier and have re- 
ceived good results. Further- 
more, while I was applying it 
to my eyes, I thought I'd put 
it on my forehead at the side, 
to make a dip. I continued to 
do so and was astonished one 
day when I saw that there 
actually was hair on my fore- 
head. I will have a natural dip 
on my forehead. 
Luretta Prinze, 
1952 Cudaback Ave., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Dear Lucille Young: I am 
more than pleased with your 
Eyebrow and Eyelash Beau- 
tifier. My eyelashes are grow- 
ing thick, long, and luxurious, 

Miss Flora Corriveau, 
8 Pinette Ave., Biddeford, Me. 


Dear Miss Young: I certainly 
am delighted with the Eye- 
brow and Eyelash Beautifier, 
I notice the greatest difference 
and so many people I come in 
contact with remark how 
silky and long my eyelashes 


appear to 2. 
Mile. Hefflefinger, 
240 W. “B” St., Carlisle, Pa. 
eee 
Lucille Young: I have been 
using your Eyelash and Eye- 
brow Beautifier Method. It is 
surcly wonderful. 
*earl Provo, 


2954 Taylor St.. N. E., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


Dear Friend: A million or 
more thanks to you Miss 
Young. I am greatly pleased. 
My eyebrows and lashes are 
beautiful now. I will praise 
you to all my friends and I do 
not need to speak that praise 
—my appearance tells the tale, 
Naomi Otstot, 5437 West- 
minster Ave., W. Phila., Pa. 


My Dear Friend 


Your eye- 


lash and eyebrow beautifier ‘s 
simply marvelous. The longer 
I continue to use it the better 


the results. People are asking 
me how I doit. All I say is, * 

owe it all to ‘Lucille Young.’” 
Frances Raviart, R. D. No. 2, 


Box 179, Jeannette, Penn, 








of Lucille 





, Young, 
of 73, Lecille Young 
Pug Bidg-, Chicago, lil. 


@ Send meyournew 
¢ discovery for grow- 
ing eyelashes and 
eyebrows. On arrival 


I will pay postman only 


ment. Mail coupon today to Lucille @ $1.95 plus afew cents post- 
Young, Lucille Young Building, Pg age. If not delighted, I 
Ckicago, Ill. ” will return it within 30 days, 

¢ and you will at once refund 


va Name 


¢? 
this discovery. oe St. Address 





I E: 
will be prepaid. 


my money without question. 


State 


If price of $1.95 sent with order, postage 
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How cunning he had been, she reflected, 
never to drink till he left the Gulch and, 
breaking the trip for a night at the cabin, 
to sober up before starting for the Fort! 

She looked up at the old man in the 
corner. He had scowled at her when 
she talked of her youth. Now he was 
regarding her with a mocking smile, as 


ii to say: “Little fool, hang yourself if 
you like. I shall probably die anyhow.” 

She rose quickly. His feebleness, the 
feverish eyes, the flame of color on his 
high cheek-bones filled her with alarm. 
‘You feel worse? Here, take some hot 


broth,” she said fetching him a cup and 
dipping it in the pot on the hearth. 
Steadying his shaking hand while he 
drank, she seemed to plead with him not 
to leave her. 
To the silent watching man it was all 
inexplicable 


FTER supper Brant went into the 
shed to feed the horses 
Upon his return he was startled by a 
that had come over Merrivale. 
The points of color on his cheek-bones 
had dried, leaving him ghastly 
The old man scrambled up, his bright 
black eyes fixed on the door. He spoke 
in loud clear tones: “It’s useless to come 
for me, Marian. You betrayed me, damn 
you. And they laid it on me. Go away. 
I won t 


He 


change 


go 

sat down suddenly. His head 
dropped. He sank deeper into his furs; 
then, making a last effort to rise, he 
tumbled forward— The old man had gone 
with the mysterious Marian. 


Angele rested her head against the 
mantel sobbing 

At a loss to understand the despair 
that shook her over the death of 
the old man, Brant went to her and 
taking the hand that hung listlessly 
by her side tried to comfort her, but the 
words held in his throat. A _ choking 
emotion swept him 

“Was this old fellow a relative?” he 
asked when he could speak. 

“No, he was just an old stray.” Strug- 


down her sobs, she raised 
her tear-stained face. “He came more 
than a year ago on foot. He said he 
was trying to get back to the States. He 
was very ill and I pleaded with Herbert 


gling to fight 


to take him in till he would be well 
enough to travel. He grew worse and 
Herbert could not throw him out. He 
said he had escaped from prison for a 
crime he had not committed. That is 
ali I know of him. But he was all I 
had. Ah, I am frightened and alone!” 

“Don't cry,” he begged. “What do 
you want me to do? I'll do anything in 


my power for you—anything.” 

‘Send me home,” she pleaded. “Back 
to my own land, my own people. Oh 
M’sieur. if you have pity in your heart 
swear to me that you will send me home.” 

‘I swear to send you back on the first 
boat to Seattle,” he said fervently, but 
with an ache in his heart. 

He laid the old man on his cot above 
Herbert Lester and covered him with a 
blanket 

Refusing to retire, Angele sat on the 
floor, her back resting against the wood- 


box. Her head drooped from time to 
time. Presently she slept. Her slight 
ferm slumped in weary discomfort. Fill- 
ing the fireplace with big logs, Brant 
brought a pillow and, kneeling, lifted her 
head. She dropped forward on his breast. 

An electric pause caught him. He 
looked down at the dark tumbled head 
resting against him. There was a hammer- 
ing at the base of his brain, in his ears. 

“Angele!” he cried. “Oh my darling, I 
love you! I love you.” He crushed her 
to him. “I didn’t intend to tell you so 
scon, but from the moment I first looked 
into your sweet sad face I have wanted 
nothing on earth but to hold you here, to 
protect and care for you, to teach you 
that God hasn’t left gentleness out of 
the hearts of all men.” 

“God was very good to me when 
he sent you,” she murmured. She lifted 
her soft young lips to his, and for a time 
there was no sound in the little cabin but 
the crackling of the fire; no movement 
but the dancing of shadows. 

“T loved you that first day three weeks 
ago,” he told her after a while. “You 
didn’t address one word to me; but I 
knew then you were the one woman in 
all the world for me.” 

“T think I knew then, too,” she whis- 
pered, “though I did not put it into 
words in my mind. I merely felt it.” 

“Tell me what you felt,” he demanded 
with the greedy egoism of the lover. 

“T felt a warmth and glow in my heart 
and all through my body as I saw you 
sitting there before the fire talking with 
Herbert and Merrivale. You were so 
handsome and fine to look upon and your 
eyes were so tender.” 

She smiled shyly—the first smile he 
had seen on her young face. “I said to 
myself after you had gone, ‘there is a 
man I could have loved as the good God 


meant me to love.’ I did not say to 
myself, ‘I love him.’ I did not know 
that. I merely felt more lonely than 


ever; yet warm and tingly every time 
your face rose before me.” 

“Did you know when you saw me 
again?” He was very greedy. 

“No. For then I was afraid of you.” 
A change came over her face. 

“But why?” 

He felt her shiver in his arms. “Ah, 
let’s not speak of it. When will you 
take me home? You will go, too, will 
you not? I could never live in this 
land—not even with you.” 

“You bet I'll go. I’ve had enough, too.” 

“When? Will we go at once?” 

“Just as soon as my resignation is ac- 
cepted. I'll hand it in at once. We'll 
start for the Fort tomorrow. And just 
as soon as possible we'll be off for the 
sunny south.” 

“You swear you won’t let them keep 
me here?” 

“Who’s got any right to keep you? 
I’m your lord and master, young woman.” 


HE sighed happily and in a little while 

was sleeping like a tired child on his 
breast. 

It was almost dawn when he finally 
shifted her to the pillow and rose to 
replenish the fire. Stretching his tired 
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muscles by walking softly about {hy 
cabin, he paused before the cot on whic 
Merrivale’s body lay; then glanced at th 
sleeping girl. She would probably sleep 
a couple of hours. He tiptoed to th 
wood-box for a spade and had starteg 
back to the cot when a piercing screay 
shattered the silence of the little room 

Angele flung herself upon him, tearing 
at the hand that held the spade. “Why 
are you going to do with it? Give it tp 
me,” she cried. 

He let her take it. “We can’t leave the 
old man here without burial,” he said 
gently. “I had hoped to get it over 
while you slept.” He bent over the co 
as if to draw it out from the wall, Im. 
mediately she was pulling him away with 
all her might. 

“Oh, do not move it, I beg. 
regret it all your life.” 

Cold horror seized him, paralyzing his 
faculties. He let her pull him away. 
But he knew that he must see what was 
there, however much he might regret it 
Suffocated by the first fear he had ever 
known, he pushed her gently from him 
and with one sweep of his arm he drag- 
ged the cot out into the room. 

“My God!” 

Who spoke the words he did not know 
—it did not matter. 

The two of them stood still staring in- 
to a sunken grave. The loosely packed 
earth had settled, revealing all too clear- 
ly an ugly tale. 


You will 


E WALKED blindly to the hearth 

Angele followed. She had grown 
very quiet, as if she were no longer 
troubled. 

Gazing at her pale face and the small 
nervous hands that clung together at her 
breast, twisting and tearing painfully at 
each other, he grew dizzy with the effort 
to remember that she had murdered a 
man. For it seemed certain that she, 
herself, had slain the man who was bur- 
ied under that bunk. Merrivale had been 
too feeble, too near death to have had 
any part in it beyond an effort to protect 
her. 

Avoiding the pale sweet face uplifted 
tu his, he drew his hand away. “Where 
is the company’s pay-roll?” he asked 

“IT do not know,” she said despairing: 
ly. “I did not think of it till long after— 
Herbert struck his head against the ax. 

“Struck his head?” 

Sinking down in a chair, her dark eyes 
fixed on space, she began to speak 
drearily. Hope had clearly gone from 
her. She told him all that had happened 
as if she were reviewing it in her own 
mind. 

Listening to the hopeless young voice, 
punctuated now and again by a long sigh, 
Brant envisioned the girl numbed by hor- 
ror, moving through her hideous drama 
at the behest of the old man’s driving em- 
bittered mind. She pointed to the quit 
which had been darned. With swift steps 
Brant crossed the room, slit the stitches 
The hole burned by the passage ol the 
revealed. In the pine wail 


bullet was 

some four inches above the cot was = 
other hole, round and clean throug 
which the bullet had passed. In te 
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gid man’s pocket he found the gun—an 
empty shell. 

“Monsieur Merrivale was wrong,” she 
gid. “I see that. I should have told 
you at the first. But you—you believe 
me, do you not Ivan?” 

Brant caught his breath against a whirl 
of conflicting and terrorized thoughts. 
Relieve her? Yes, God help him, he 
did believe her— but who else. would? 

His mind reverted to that day five 
years ago when he had taken the oath of 
dlegiance. He recalled the grim purpose 
shining out of the faces about him and 
the solemn oath he had taken to let no 
personal aim, ambition or desire inter- 
fere with his sacred duty. 

“Don’t you believe me, Ivan?” Angele’s 
pleading voice broke through his brood- 
ing reflections. 

He hesitated. Then: “Yes, I believe 
you. But on the witness stand I will be 
permitted to tell only what I found.” 

She came to him swiftly. “But surely 
ii you believe me would it be so great 
4 wrong to say nothing? You need not 
tell a lie. We will find the gold and you 
can say what M’sieur Merrivale told you. 
You need not vouch for it. I have not 
one friend but you. And the law is so 
horrible. Ah, have mercy on me, I beg. 
You said men were not all cruel.” 

“I am sworn to turn in a true and full 
report of my findings,” he said, avoiding 
her eyes. “To withhold nothing. I am 
nota man, but a machine.” 

“True,” she said. “What is a little life 
like mine compared with what you'd lose! 
| realize the sacrifice is too great.” 

‘The sacrifice is in telling the truth.” 

She gazed up at the wretched drawn 
face of the man and slowly a light came 
into her eyes. “Yes, I see, you must do 
your duty. Anyway, the truth is written 
there.” She indicated the grave with a 
slight gesture. “It would be discovered 
4% you discovered it. In trying to save 
me you would implicate yourself.” 

“I wasn’t thinking of that,” he said 
harshly. 

“Of course not. But it’s true, isn’t it? 
And it would come out that you knew. 
You would be caught in the same trap 
that has closed on me.” 

He turned away and began pacing the 
foor. It was true that sooner or later 
that grave would be found in the cabin. 
And a severe grilling would without doubt 
dicit the truth from Angele. Even if 
he were to betray the service, it would 
de her no good. In trying to shield her 
be would at best succeed only in making 
himself accessory after the tact. ‘Ihe 
honor of the service would be sullied to 
nO purpose. 

He could never afterwards recall the 
lull details of the day. By sunrise he 
had buried Merrivale in the same grave 
with Herbert Lester; a wooden cross at 
its head. 

_ Angele Sat staring at nothing. She 
- nO part in his search for the pay- 


Ay moving a sack of flour Brant noted 

Its excessive weight and the whacking 

wand it made when he dropped it. He 

upped it open. The pay-roll lay in the 
of flour. 
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Illimitable ice fields swallowed them; a 
white diamond brilliance stretching away 
to glittering glaciers. The limbs of the 
trees bowed under the weight of frozen 
snow. Only the thud of hoofs on the 
snow-crust, the yapping of Lester's dog 
and the occasional blood-chilling yell of 
a distant wolf-pack disturbed the eternity 
of the hours. 

Brant stopped twice to eat. He forced 
food down, but Angele wouldn’t even at- 
tempt to eat. She seemed to have lost 
the power of speech. 

At last the Fort. It was almost nine 
o'clock, but still bright. Brant stopped 
at the inn, telling Angele she could have 
dinner while he turned in his report. 

“No,” she said, “I'll go too.” 

He studied her a moment. It was the 
first time he had looked directly at her 
since he had decided that he must make 
his report upon his findings. And now 
all at once he knew what he must do. 

He turned off the main street and 
drew up before a shanty down a little 
by-road. She followed him. 

When they came out of the shanty he 
was smiling. 

Then he drove to his headquarters. 

The old chief was expecting him. “I 
heard you'd driven in and waited for 
you,” he said eyeing Angele in surprise. 
“You didn’t seem to be in much of a| 
hurry.” 

Brant grinned. ‘No, I had some im-| 
portant business to attend to. Here’s 
the pay-roll and my resignation. Meet 
my wife, Chief. We're going back to 
God’s country.” 

The chief scrambled to his feet grasp- 
ing first Angele’s hand, then Brant’s. 
“You old scalawag! Was that the busi- 
ness you had to attend to? Well, I don’t 
blame you for taking your time.” 


FTER telling Angele what a fine man 

she had and congratulating Brant, 
expressing his regret that the force was 
losing a good man, he remembered to 
ask: 

“What was the matter with Lester?” 

“Missing.” Brant told briefly about 
finding Angele alone with an old man 
who was dying. The old man said the 
horses had come without Lester. The 
winter supplies and pay-roll were intact. 
There seemed no reason to suspect foul 
play. The old man had died, and he, 
Brant, had buried him in the cabin. 

“And,” he concluded, “I promised 
Angele to take her home. Been sort of 
longing to go myself, so I thought A 

“The best way,” broke in the chief 
laughing, “was to marry her. Pretty 
quick work, but I can’t say I blame you. 
He looked admiringly at Angele. 

The pay-roll was all right. And miss- 
ing men are common in the land of great 
snows—and also quick marriages. 

As the door of their room at the inn 
closed on them, Angele gave a sigh of 
relief. 

Brant swept her into his arms. “It 
was essentially true. Even the oath of 
office,” he said, “does not compel a man 
to give damaging evidence against his 
wife.” 
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The Beautiful Opy 


“Give me back my cigaret case or—” 

He still did not answer, but I noticed 
his right hand stealing to his belt. I 
suddenly drew back and hit him with 
all the speed and strength that I could 


face 


muster. He had no chance to duck or 
parry. The blow landed squarely on his 
mouth and sent him sprawling on the 
floor. He raised himself on his left arm, 
knife drawn Blood trickled down his 
chin. I reached for my revolver and 
backed against the wall. Five gangsters 
rushed in, most of them deserters for I 


recognized one American and two French 


uniforms. As Mémée returned to my 
side and whispered, “Keep on _ your 
guard,” the thin blades of four knives 
tlashe the gangsters had started for 


murder in their eyes. They stopped, 
the sight of my leveled gun 
They were followed by several women. 
One named La Rouquine, because of her 
flaming red hair, went over to the Apache 
still stretched on the floor; he was her 
man. She passed her arm lovingly around 
his shoulder and tried to help him up, but 
he shoved her away brutally and sprang 
to his feet 

I was led to the fireplace to the head 
of the gang, a deserter from the Batail- 
lons d'Afrique known as “le Grand Frisé” 
for his curly black hair. 


me 
however, at 


And there, lost in a deep armchair, 
almost like a vision, a mirage in this 
abominable lair of cutthroats, I saw a 


girl they called Silvia. The red dancing 
fire sprinkled rubies in her blonde hair 
tied in a low knot over her slender grace- 
ful neck, long dark lashes veiled eyes of 
a deep blue, small but full red lips, a 
delicate nose, a perfect oval face, ex- 
quisite shoulders and arms, small hands 
that toyed with a bunch of orchids in 
the corsage of a simple white gown 

Le Grand Frisé looked at me with a 


cold sneer. “So you want to join this 
gang?” 

I did not answer, but Mémée, standing 
next to me, nodded 

What was this fight with Pierre 


about ?” 

“He kept my case when I offered him 
a cigaret, and what’s more I want it 
back.” 

His black eyes narrowed 

‘Pierre, give me that cigaret case. 
Stolen, hein? Well, we want no cowards 
here. You shall fight Pierre. If you 
win you get your cigaret case back and 
I'll take you in my gang. If you lose— 
well, there won’t be much of you left 
after Pierre gets through with his knife. 
You won't be able to give us away.” 


The gang formed a half circle. Pierre 
moved to the center, his knife drawn. 
crouching ready to spring. Mémée 


quietly slipped a knife in my hand. It 
would have been suicidal for me to fight 
an Apache with his favorite weapon 

I threw my knife in the fire and shook 


my head. My eyes fell on Silvia, her 
outh curled in scornful pity 
Hein scared?” le Grand Frisé asked 
with a scowl. 


—continued from page 37 


“T don’t need a knife,” I sneered. “It 
is you I want to fight and with my bare 


hands.” He looked at me wonceringly 
and then at Pierre’s battered and bleed- 
ing mouth. 


“I like your nerve. You'll do.” He 
took a cigaret from my case and returned 
it to me. I was one of the gang. 


ILVIA called me over. She threw a 
pillow on the floor at her feet. I sat 

down facing the warm, blazing fire, lean- 
ing against her chair. I could feel her 
body against my shoulder and arm. Her 
faint perfume was more intoxicating 
than wine. 
After a long silence she finally asked, 
You are young and strong, you seem 
brave. Why did you desert from the 
French army?” 

“My father was Swiss, I happened to 
be born here; they drafted me and then 
court-martialed me when I was discov- 
ered using drugs. I got the habit in one 
of their hospitals when wounded. The 
torture wher. I was deprived of my drugs 
was too much to stand. I deserted.” 

“But if you are caught, it means the 
firing-squad.”’ 

“They'll shoot me if I go back. It’s 
too late to reconsider. At the first op- 
portunity, I will jump over the border 
into Switzerland; I'll be safe there.” 

She ran her fingers lightly through my 
hair. She must have believed me for 
her voice was soft and sweet when she 
spoke. “My poor boy, maybe I can 
arrange to get you a passport to Swit- 
zerland. Will you help me?” 

I do not think that I was acting when I 
replied, “I would do anything. I would go 
to hell for you, Silvia.” 

She struggled to her feet, slightly flus- 
tered, a faint carmine had stolen over 
her cheeks. 

“Tomorrow, I will send for you.” She 
draped herself in a fur coat, and left by 
a small door near the fireplace. 

Mémée had dragged a mattress and a 
couple of O. D. blankets from some- 
where and had arranged a couch at the 
other end of the cellar. However, my 
attentions to Silvia had enraged her and 
she now turned on me like a fury, emit- 
ting a stream of remarkably varied and 
colorful insults. I grabbed her by the 
hair, shook her roughly and in true 
Apache fashion dragged her over the 
floor. It was most effective. I ordered 
her to move the mattress near the fire- 
place and she did it very obligingly. 
Having succeeded in earning a reputa- 
tion as a tough and bully, I handed the 
disgruntled gang leader a hundred francs 
to buy wine and drinks for the crowd 
to celebrate my admission as a regular 
member of the gang. There were wild 
cheers. A delegation went out and re- 
turned shortly with a small barrel of 
wine, huge round loaves of coarse war 
bread, cheese and onions. I was the 
hero of the evening and went from one 
to another gathering information. 

The drugs, cocaine, morphine, heroine 


S+ 


and even opium were smuggled in from 
Germany via Switzerland. They wer 
done up in small flat packages, wrapped 
up in water-proof paper of a dark brown 
to match the color of freight cars ang 
were delivered to agents in Switzerland 
located at the freight yards nearest the 
French border. The agents would spot 
the cars consigned to Paris and glue the 
small flat packages under them where 
they could not be seen. The number oj 
the train, date of departure, destination. 
freight car’s serial numbers were then 
sent by mail in coded messages. Sey. 
eral members of the gang had obtained 
employment at the freight yards in and 
around Paris. It was easy for them to 
locate the right cars and get the drugs 
undetected. I learned that Silvia fre. 
quently received and sent secret messages 
in the same manner. Le Grand Frisé took 
his orders from her. 


HE last of the wine was now being 

served. Le Grand Frisé asked me for 
some cocaine which I gave him. There 
Was a nasty, suspicious expression on his 
face. He took a good dose. I kept the 
open package in my hand and turned to 
leave but he called me back. 

“Hein! Aren’t you supposed to be a 
dope fiend? I’ve watched you all even- 
ing but didn’t see you take one sniff 
Hein?” 

“You didn’t watch well. See?” I 
poured some of the scintillating white 
powder between my closed thumb and 
forefinger and inhaled deeply. I had a 
sickening nausea from the bitter-sweet 
taste, my head whirled around, while the 
floor became wavy, rising suddenly, 
pushing, pushing me up against the ceil- 
ing and then slipping from under me 
But I managed to grin. 

I stretched out on 
lights went out. 

I fell asleep exhausted. 

It was noon when I woke up. Most 
of the members of the gang were al- 
ready up; some had left. I gave Méemee 
half of the money I had left, about 4 
hundred francs, and we went out to get 
some food. -She took me through the 
small doorway next to the fireplace into 
the basement of a restaurant operated by 
a member of the gang. When we fe 
turned to the cellar, le Grand Frisé came 
over to me, his eyes averted, and ad- 
vised me that he had instructions that 
I should meet Silvia at Mme. T.—'s on 
the rue Pergoleze at ten o'clock that 
evening. I was to secure and wear the 
uniform of a French officer. He also 
gave me an envelop to deliver to her 
I told Mémée that I was leaving Im 
mediately to get my uniform and some 
more money from my secret cache 

To shake off anybody who might be 
on my trail I jumped into a taxi, drove 
to a post-office in Passy, a quiet Fresh 
dential district. Calling up intelligence 
headquarters I made a brief verbal re 
port to my commanding ofticer, Major 
Dolan. 
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A little while later I got Captain Man- 
gin of the French Secret Service on the 
wire. 

“T've just been talking to Major 
Dolan,” he said. “In twenty minutes 
Renault taxicab, license number 23579, 
will stop in front of the terminal of 
the Passy-Bourse bus line on place de 
Passy. Jump in and give my name 
but omit the “Captain.” In case you 
are followed tell the driver and follow 
his instructions. Good-bye.” 

The taxicab arrived when promised; 
a few minutes later a one-armed veteran 
ushered me into Captain Mangin’s office. 
His reception was cordial. 

I gave him a full account of my ad- 
ventures and handed him the envelop 
which I was to deliver to Silvia. He im- 
mediately turned it over to an expert to 
have it steamed open and the contents 
analyzed and decoded. Then he gave 
orders to have every freight yard in and 
around Paris watched by picked detec- 
tives and sent similar instructions by 
coded messages to the head of the French 
secret service in Switzerland. In answer 
to his summons, an attractive young 
woman entered. He introduced her as 
Mademoiselle Fifi, one of the cleverest 
agents and the most successful vamp in 
the French service. She was well built, 
slender and graceful; her face was far 
from beautiful, but there was something 
that fascinated one in the impudent nose, 
the large, brown childlike eyes, and the 
When I re- 


mature, passionate, red lips. 
peated my story to her she laughed cap- 
tivatingly. 


Breaking off suddenly, she said, “Mon- 
sieur Johnson, love is dangerous to play 
with, There is no worse torture than 
the fight between love and duty. No, 
this is not an idle essay on philosophy. 
Monsieur le Capitaine undoubtedly wishes 
me to make use of my best wares, my 


most winning smiles, upon le Grand 
Frisé.” Mangin nodded in assent. 
“Mon Capitaine, I will make a thor- 


ough search of our files and of the police 
records at the Prefecture and send you 
a report before launching my attack 
against our redoubtable gangster, to- 
night. Mr. Johnson, do not forget that 
this room is the only place where we 
know each other. And if you value your 
peace of mind, don’t fall in love with 
that beautiful Mademoiselle Silvia.” 
~ threw us a kiss with her finger and 
eit. 


N ATTENDANT came in with the 
papers contained in the envelop 
which had been entrusted to me, decoded 
‘here were two messages, innocent-look- 
ing business papers, which had from all 
appearances been sent in a brown paper 
package glued under a freight car. The 
outside wrapper was labeled No. 47. 
One, evidently from Switzerland. con- 
tained detailed information regarding a 
shipment of drugs. A copy of this let- 
ler was sent immediately to the detec- 
tives assigned to watch the freight yards. 
€ other message read as follows: 


TO 47 
2 > 
33 WILL JOIN YOU IMMEDIATELY, 
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Captain Mangin pulled out two cards 
from a small card index in a safe. 

“This message,” he remarked, “must 
be from Wilhelmstrasse where the head- 
quarters of the German espionage 
tem are located. This is the only in- 
formation we have on both those spies.” 

He handed me the two cards and I 
read: 


sySs- 


47 — Female — young — beautiful — was 
reported in Geneva during August and 
September 1917. She speaks French 
and probably English and Spanish. 
Long brown hair, blue eyes, uses Car- 


on’s Le Narcisse Noir perfume—very 
fond of music. One athe master 
minds of the enemy service. Known as 


S. von der Schloss, alias S. de Lazat, 
alias Stella Castle, alias Senorita Cas- 
tello. 


33—Naval Officer—speaks several lan- 
guages—no description available—is re- 
ported as frequently assuming identity 
of a Spanish nobleman—is reported to 
be one of the cleverest and most dan- 





gerous enemy agents—no name avail- 
able. 
There was a worried frown on Man- 


gin’s face as he returned the cards to his 


safe and continued: 


“Silvia is evidently No. 47—the color 
of one’s hair is easily changed. We know 


nothing of No. 33 who is to 
immediately. They must 
thing vitally important. This is the first 
time that I have known Wilhelmstrasse 
to send two of their best master spies at 
one time. Even to arrest them imme- 
diately would not do. We must find out 
what their plans are, and then stop them 
at all cost. Sergeant Johnson, we depend 
on you. 

The envelop was returned to me in its 


join her 
be after some- 


original condition. He gave me along 
with a thousand francs an order for a 


French officer’s uniform. 

At ten o'clock that evening, dressed in 
the uniform of a French infantry captain, 
I rang the bell at Mme. T.’s supper club 
A private detective opened the door 
and escorted me into Mme. T.’s presence 
She was an affable attractive matron 
smartly dressed in a low-cut evening 
gown. Silvia had not yet arrived and 
Madame led me up-stairs to the _ball- 
room. Showing me the luxurious appoint- 
ments with suppressed pride, Mme. T. in- 
quired whether I would care to wait at 
the bar or have a bottle of champagn 
served in one of the private salons on the 
floor Choosing to wait up-stairs, 
I was ushered into a well-furnished living- 
room. <A maid entered and lit a blazing 
log fire, while the leather-aproned som- 
melier brought in two bottles of Bollineer 
1904, half hidden in silver buckets filled 
wiih ice 

Half an hour later Silvia arrived, look- 
ing even more beautiful than the previ- 
ous night if such a thing were possible 
She apologized sweetly for being late 
took the envelop containing the two 
messages and put it carelessly in her bag 
you are not running unneces- 
wait- 


above 


“T see 


sary risks of being discovered by 
ing down-stairs.” 


“Why 


should I? 


S> 


To be up here, be-! 
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sides being safer, gives me a valid ex- 
cuse to claim the pleasure of your ador- 
able company en téte-d-téte.” I tried 
to hold her hand. “Silvia you are fas- 
cinating.” 


“Tut tut,” she tapped my fingers with 
her fan, “you are going much too fast, 
Monsieur Don Juan. I will have one 
glass of champagne and then leave you 
to your lonely fireside. I do not. know 
how long I shall be gone,~but donot 
drown your sorrows too deeply for I 


shall return.”” She watched me with be- 
witching eyes as she slowly sipped the 
sparkling champagne. And then she left. 


The. clinging fragrance of le Narcisse 
Noir filled the room; the strains of the 
orchestra below came floating faintly 
through the door. 


After waiting for some time, I decided 
to look around outside. A noise came 
from an adjoining room—a man’s rau- 
cous, halting voice. I caught Silvia’s 
name. 

Seeing that 
I vainly 


the landing was deserted, 
tried to look through the key- 
hole. Then I turned the knob silently 
but found that the door was locked. All 
I could do was to press my ear against 
the wooden panel. There was a ring 
of agony, of intense suffering in the 
voice. 

“Silvia, that it is all 
see you any 

It’s impos- 

your soft 
Silvia, you loved me 
your eyes could not 

Silvia, I love you, I adore 
Silvia, won't you come once 
just once, and smile and make be- 
that you still love me? .. 

I have sacrificed all for you 
my family my honor 
my country.” 

The voice almost choked, then resumed 
savagely: “And yet I love you, Silvia, 
I love you, I love you, you are every- 
thing. I would do it ali over again. 

Give everything, sell my soul, No? 

It’s all over? Silvia, who are you? 
I know! The devil Satan 
Your golden hair is only to hide 

your crooked horns. Ha! Satan—but 


you don’t mean 
over that I cannot 
more? It cannot be. 
sible. Your blue 
golden hair. 
once—your lips, 
have lied. 
you. 
more, 
lieve 
Silvia, 


eyes 


maybe 


you won't get me; no, you'll never tor- 
ture me again. Never!” 
There was the sharp report of a re- 


a shriek, a woman’s shriek— 
dull thud of a body falling 
on the floor and then silence. I had 
sinking feeling. Fifi’s warning flashed 
through my mind, “Et si je t'aime prends 
garde a toi.” I drew back and hurled 
myself against the door. The lock snap- 
ped and I stumbled in the room. 

A French artillery captain lay crumpled 
in a heap on the carpet; his right hand 


volver shot, 
Silvia’s—the 


clutched a service revolver. Silvia, her 
face white, her hair in disorder, her 
dress disarranged, stood with her back 
to the wall. one clenched fist in front of 
her open mouth, gazing fixedly at a thin 
red line that ran down the blanched face. 
Her other hand held a small sheet of 


white paper which she hurriedly slipped 


in the front of her dress. I knelt down 
by the dying officer and raised his head. 
He opened his eves, recognized my uni- 
form and shuddered. His lips moved, 


but his voice was weak and very low. 

“Silvia, I have loved you, you have 
had my last living thoughts, I owe my 
dying one to France. I have been 
a coward. I took the easiest way 
oe His voice was but a falter- 
ing whisper as he turned his head in my 


” 


direction. “I betrayed my Patrie, our 
beloved France. . . . She obtained 
” 


through me the plans fort. 
Silvia glued her lips on his mouth. Be- 
fore I could move his body stiffened and 


relaxed immobile, his eyes revulsed, 
glassy. Silvia raised a haggard, tear- 
drenched face. 

“Armand, — ee ees 
is dead. . ead... .” She staggered 


to her feet, pulled out the white sheet of 
paper from her dress. 

“And this is what he died for... .” 
She crumpled the paper nervously and 
threw it suddenly in the fire. 

“Come.” She took my hand. 

Taking my arm she walked down- 
stairs with a well-acted air of care-free 
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happiness. We crossed the glittering ball- 
room to Mme. T. and Silvia defiantly an- 
nounced: “Armand has just killed him- 


self up-stairs—shell-shock, drugs. You 
do not want any more publicity than I 
do. There must be no fingerprints, no 
scandal. You can name your price. 

Mme. T. quickly mastered herself after 
a startled, horrified look. She managed 
even to laugh while she led us ceremoni- 
ously to the head of the stairs where she 
bid us good night. Among the enlaced 
couples on the dance floor I recognized 
Captain Mangin. We went down-stairs 
and found a taxi. During the trip Silvia 
sat rigid, a strained expression on her 
face. 

She had rented a beautiful house in 
the Park de la Muette, that lovely garden 
wedged between Passy and the old for- 
tifications which encircle Paris and at 
that spot separate La Muette and Passy 
from the Bois de Boulogne, the large 
park that stretches immediately outside 
of the city limits. Her house was almost 
isolated by the park on three sides and 
separated from the nearest building by 
a large garden 

She led me inside and up richly car- 
peted, marble stairs to the first floor. We 
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entered a cozy boudoir, dimly lighted by 
two shaded lamps 

A small side table held 
cognac; she filled two glasses and stood 
shivering before the fire. Her mask of 
proud, defiant gaiety had melted away 
She swallowed the 


bottle of 


strong liquor and 

leaned against the mantelpiece. her head 
bent, weak and wretched. 

“Jean, don’t leave me, I am so miser. 

able, so lonesome, homesick. If yoy 


knew—Jean, I have a heart 
to see suffering to inflict suffer. 
Jean, tell me that you at 
least have nothing to lose—no family, no 
honor, no country. How I envy you!” 

“Silvia, I have everything to lose— 
you—I love you.” 

She laid a finger on my mouth. 

“Don’t speak of love not yet. 

I can still see those glassy eyes, 
that blanched face. Oh, can it be that 
1 am responsible?” She buried her face 
in her hands and leaned against me. sob- 
bing. She finally raised her face. 

“War, war—organized butchery, whole- 
sale massacre; this love for a country 
whether Patrie or Vaterland. To give 
all, even one’s soul, for a name; the 
waving flags: the beating drums; the re- 
signed, proudly weeping mothers; the 
flashing bayonets and long lines of men 
tramping endlessly through slime and 
sunshine, drilled and uniformed for the 
sacrifice—civilized men. It is so horribly 
grand. 

She went over to the piano, lit a 
candle and sat down. Her fingers ran 
over the keys and drifted into one of 
Chopin’s nocturnes. 

And then she played the 
Waltz.” She played it divinely. In the 
hazy darkness, broken by the subdued 
rose light from the lamps and the danc- 
ing flame of the candle, the dreamy music 
floated softly and caressingly. She turned 
a radiant, smiling face toward me. 

“T love this waltz; it is the spirit of 
Vienna, the spirit of love.” 

How long she played I do not know 

Later I felt her warm body nest- 
ling close to me in the deep divan in 
front of the dying fire. Her arms were 
around me. Her voice was sweet and 
low in my ear. I kissed her eyes. Her 
soft, cool silklike hair fell over her 
shoulders, over her firm palpitating 
breast. Her lips were of fire 


and it hurts 


“Blue Danube 


FTER breakfast Silvia returned to 

the piano, her hair hung in two 
golden braids, over an orchid-colored neg- 
ligée. She smiled radiantly as she again 
played the “Blue Danube Waltz.” 

We were interrupted by the maid, who 
announced that a Senor de Alvarez was 
down-stairs and wished to see Madame 
on urgent business. A worried expres- 
sion clouded her face, but she sent word 
that she would come down as soon as 
possible. She did not close the door to 
her room, and by looking into the mirror 
over the mantelpiece I could see that 


she was opening the envelope which I had 
given her on the previous evening She 
moved out of sight. but from the crack- 
ling sound of paper I realized that she 
was decoding the messages. A little 
while later she reappeared in a morning 
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dress and went down-stairs. After wait - 
ing a few minutes, I followed stealthily. 
[could hear the maid and the cook work- 
ing and jabbering noisily in the kitchen. 
senor de Alvarez and Silvia were talking 
in the formal reception room, which was 
separated from the less formal petit 
wlon by folding glass doors covered with 
silk curtains. I managed to get into the 
petit salon undetected. Through an open- 
ing in the curtains I could see the Senor, 
a tall, thin, overdressed man with a gray 
Van Dyke. cold and hard blue-gray eyes, 
and gray hair. They were talking in 
Spanish, of which I have a_ working 
knowledge. The Sefor’s sharp cutting 
tones contrasted with Silvia’s restrained 
accents. 

“Did you get the plan?” 

“Yes, last night, but I had to destroy it.” 

“What?” 

“T obtained the plan from a French 
captain of artillery; he committed suicide 
immediately after giving it to me.” 

“Some of your womanly sentimentality, 
] suppose.” 

“My sentimentality is my own affair. 
I was in the room with him at the time 
and, as I might easily have been arrested, 
J could not run the risk of keeping the 
pian in my possession.” 

“Well, what are we going to do? This 
plan is of vital importance.” 

“My memory is still accurate.” She 
pulled out a small map from a pocket in 
her dress. 

“This is an old map of the fort, prior 
to its present use.” She pointed to the 
map and mentioned the site of the main 
factory building, the storage warehouses, 
the railroad tracks entering through a cut 
in the glacis and a fill over the moat, the 
sidings and dumps, the barrack, and the 
road to Paris. 

“Good! I am glad to see that you have 
obeyed orders—and lived up to your 
reputation. 

“I intend to inspect personally the ad- 
joining grounds and territory this after- 
noon so that the detailed report can be 
sent today. The weather is propitious 
just now—it probably will remain so for 
another week. Before many more days 
pass, we shall be marching victoriously 
into their famous Paris.” 

“Is there anything else you wish?” 

“No. Will you accompany me?” 

“Yes, I will get a delivery wagon.” 

She went over to a desk and scribbled 
a short note which she handed to the 
Senor. 

“Kindly deliver this personally to le 
Grand Frisé, at the Café de la Galette, 
No. 3 rue Blanche. The password is 
“Fourteen and one-half.” Meet me here 
at two o'clock.” 

_I hurried silently up-stairs and heard 
senor de Alvarez take his leave. 

A delivery truck from the Grands 
Magasins Lafayette arrived at two o'clock 
and delivered two packages. Silvia apolo- 
fed sweetly for having to leave me all 
afternoon. 

“Come, Jean dear, help me disguise 
myself. for my afternoon ride.” The 


age she had just received contained 
ie uniform of a woman delivery clerk 
Grands Magasins Lafayette. 


from the 


She slipped it on. The dress was old and 
frayed; her tiny feet were lost in the 
awkward, bulky shoes; the blue overseas 
cap with the two pointed tips was too 
small and perched on top of the blonde 
hair at a rakish angle. Over her left 
shoulder she swung the strap of a big 
cash bag. 

“Now for a real he-man’s job! And 
if you promise to be a good boy, Jean, 
and wait for me patiently until six o’clock 
I will have something for you in my 
delivery wagon when I return.” A good- 
bye kiss and she skipped lightly down 
the stairs. I heard her greet the similar- 
ily disguised Senor with an outburst of 
derisive laughter. They joined the driver 
on the front seat of the truck and drove 
off. I was unable to read their license 
number but caught the number forty- 
nine painted on the side of the body. 

I informed Marie, the maid, that I 
was going for a stroll in the park. Less 
than half an hour later I once more en- 
tered Captain Mangin’s office. He looked 
worn out and waved aside my friendly 
remarks. “Quick Johnson, your report.” 

I had hardly finished when he picked 
up the telephone. 

“General Dumourrier; Deuxieme Bur- 
eau; Capitaine Mangin speaking. Please 
have your sentries on the lookout for 
delivery wagon No. 49 from the Grands 
Magasins Lafayette, and may I recom- 
mend that you double your sentries and 
enforce immediately the safety measures 
that we discussed last night. Could you 
put one of my men on the wire? Thank 
you. Hallo, Lejeune. Delivery wagon 
No. 49, Grands Magasins Lafayette; oc- 
cupants, one blonde good-looking girl, one 
man, gray van Dyke, no description avail- 
able of third. Stick on the trail of the gray 
van Dyke, name De Alvarez. Right.” 
He hung up and puffed on his pipe. 

“Johnson, the man who committed 
suicide at Mme. T.’s last night was 
le Capitaine Armand de la——— you 
krow the name, you have heard of the 
man. It is incredible. The thing has 
been hushed for the sake of his family 
and in memory of his glorious past. Of- 
‘cially he has died on the field of hono~ 
He had lately been in command of a 
battery of anti-aircraft guns at the Fort 
St. Denis. The fort, located about two 
miles northeast of Paris, is obsolete, part 
of the old fortifications, and has been 
converted into the largest factory in 
France for the manufacture of poison 
gas shells. The location is ideal from 
the standpoint of railroad facilities and 
its proximity both to the Front and to 
the chemical factories. But it is near 
the city and there are at all times thou- 
sands of tons of the deadliest gasses and 
explosives stored in the Fort. No. 33 and 
No. 47 are evidently working on some 
plan to blow it up. Can you imagine 
what would happen should they actually 
succeed when the wind was blowing from 
the northeast? It almost staggers the 
imagination. It would mean the anni- 
hilation of most of the population of 
Paris. It would also result in the crippling 
of the entire French railroad system, as 
the system radiates from Paris. It would 
tremendously weaken our Front, to say 
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nothing of the disastrous moral effect. 
To arrest No. 33 and No. 47 now-would 
only postpone the execution of the plan. 
We must find out how they propose to 
blow up the Fort St. Denis. By the way 
the password is “St. Denis, fifty-two.” 
The fate of the War may possibly depend 
on you, Johnson. Good-bye.” 

Half dazed, I left. The taxi dropped 
me at the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. 
I followed the deserted, dreary glacis of 
the fortifications; I wanted to walk and 
try to think—the destruction of Paris! 

My mind was in chaos. Was I going 
mad? But in the turmoil of my thoughts, 
the picture still persisted of Silvia, with her 
tragically angelic smile, her tear-stained 
the angel of destruction. A mad 
frenzy seized me, a frenzy of hate, a lust 
for blood. I must kill her; smash, oblit- 
erate that obsessing smile, those lips that 
dared to speak of love. I ran madly to- 
the house and burst into the bou- 
was empty, so was her room. I 
tumblerful of cognac and 
I would wait 
my deep reverie 
igainst my 


eyes 


ward 
doir. It 
SW illowed a 
dropped on the divan 
I was aroused from 
by two cool hands pressing 
eves 
Jean fragrance of le 
i soft, 


fresh, 


dear The 
Varci Voir permeated the air; 
silky curl forehead; 
1 lips pressed against mine 


caressed my 
scented 

“IT see that you have been a good boy, 
Jean. Here is the present I promised 
you She handed me two Swiss 
ports, viséed for Switzerland; one in the 
name of Jean Adler, merchant, the other 
in the name of Silvia de Lazat, singer. 
She took off her disguise and slipped on 
a rose-colored negligée 

\ little while later my 
caught by the faint, muffled 
shells exploding in the distance. I ran 
to the balcony, followed by Silvia. High 
up in th e sky, I distinguished a small 
speck surrounded by the little white puffs 
of smoke of bursting shrapnel. The 
enemy plane was much too high, however, 
for the fire to be effective, and the little 
white balls of smoke broke up and drifted 
away in a northeastern breeze. The plane 
shot off a green sky-rocket. From some- 
where in the north, the signal was an- 
swered by a red rocket, and the plane 
braving the anti-aircraft guns came down 
and hovered overhead for a few minutes 
more. I could now plainly see the black 
crosses on its wings. Suddenly it shot off 
two green rockets, turned about and dis- 
appeared in the distance. I looked about. 
Silvia had disappeared. 

From up-stairs came the faint sound 
of footsteps. I tiptoed up to the top 
floor. The footsteps guided me to a 
door. Through the keyhole I saw Silvia 
in the center of a gabled storeroom. She 
dragged a small search-light from under 
a skylight window and hid it behind 
some trunks. She then took the map. I 
learned later that like many other war 
maps it had been transferred on very 
fine square ruled paper. Each vertical 
and horizontal line bore a number. Evi- 
dently Silvia had transmitted by code 
signals to the enemy plane the intersect- 
ing numbers enabling anybody to recon- 
struct the chart. She now lit a match 


pass- 


attention was 
report of 


and very carefully she burned the map. 

I quickly stole down-stairs. When Silvia 
joined me, she was pale and nervous, but 
she curled next to me on the divan and 
rested her head in my lap, her smooth 
cool cheek against my hand like a little 
child that wants to be petted. 

“Jean dear, will you go to Switzerland 
with me? It is so terrible here. Some- 
times I am afraid that I will lose my 
mind and my soul in all this horror, but 
it will soon be over. We could leave in 
a few days, maybe the day after to- 
morrow. I know of a little villa in the 
center of a lovely garden at Territet, over- 
looking the transparent waters of Geneva 
Lake in the shadow of the Alps. It is 
spring. A few more days and in the 
deep forests we can find the small wild 
strawberries. And we will forget about 
the War and the blood-drenched fields of 
France. We will have peace, you and I. 
Jean, tell me that you love me. ... 
Jean, swear that you will love me 
always.” 

“Silvia, come. 
it is late. 


Let us flee now—before 


too Quick, and run 
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far, far away. Come with me, Silvia.” 
“Oh, how I wish that it were possible, 
but no I must wait ... a 
few more days. You see I am 
not my own master.” 
“Silvia, you are a sorceress. . 
When you are near me 
eyes 


. your 
your hair like a golden halo 


your lips nothing else 
counts. Silvia you taught me what 
love was, the opening of a new heaven, 
of a new inferno.” 


ORNING came, and then evening, 
but I hardiy noticed the changes 
of light and darkness. 

We were startled suddenly by a loud 
crash in the street. I switched on the 
light. It was nine o'clock. 

“What was that?” Silvia’s 
anxious. 


tone was 
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“It sounded like an automobile smash- 

up. 
“Hurry and see, Jean.” I rushed down. 
stairs and into the street. Twenty feet 
down the road a taxi had crashed against 
a tree. I could not find the driver, but 
a man inside of the wrecked cab was 
bleeding from a scalp wound. I helped 
him to extricate himself. We were alone 
in the street. 

“Come in,” I pointed to the house. 
“where I can wash your wound and tele- 
phone for an ambulance.” 

He shook his head. “The taxi driver 
has already gone for help—St. Denis?” 

“Fifty-two,” came my answer 

“Monsieur Mangin sent me—I am 
Lejeune. Yesterday, I picked up the 
trail of delivery wagon Forty-Nine, 
Grands Magasins Lafayette, to find that 
it contained only the girl and a smooth- 
shaven, gray-haired man with blue eyes 

“Evidently de Alvarez, minus his van 
Dyke,” I cut in. 

He nodded. 

“They circled around Fort St. Denis 
all afternoon and stopped at No. 3 rue 
Blanche on the way back. From there 
they drove on to the Gare St. Lazare 
The heavy traffic jam around the station 
separated me from them for an instant 
and when I caught up with the truck 
again De Alvarez had disappeared and a 
new driver was at the wheel. I found 
out later that he was an employee of the 
Grands Magasins Lafayette and the real 
driver of delivery wagon 49. They re- 
turned here where the blonde girl re- 
mained and the driver took the truck 
back to its garage. We have been watch- 
ing this house ever since and have 
searched the city, but without success. I 
feked this smash-up to get in touch with 
you without arousing their suspicion.” 

“The girl is still here but de Alvarez 
has not returned and his whereabouts 
ere unknown to me.” 

“In that case my orders are to stay 
here. Mr. Mangin will remain at his 
office all night. Taxi 23579 will be at 
the Porte de la Muette in case you need 
it. The new password is Patrie, Twenty- 
two.” 

An ambulance drove up and carried h'm 
away. I was on the point of returning 
to the house when my attention was 
caught by a muffled explosion and I saw 
a red rocket bursting in the sky. A 
second and a third came at regular in- 
tervals, scattering their ephemeral red 
stars in the heavens. 

When I returned, Silvia had changed 
to a street dress and was hurriedly throw- 
ing a few personal belongings in a sult- 
case. 

“T heard the ambulance 
nobody was seriously hurt.” = 

“No. Just light cuts from flying glass. 

“That's lucky. But be quick, Jean. We 
are leaving tonight. Wear your unilorm 
and take your civilian clothes with you 
Here is a bag.” 

“But why so suddenly?” 

“Darling, we have no time to 
Something has happened and we 
hurry.” She came over and kissed me 

“Jean, don’t you trust me? Think In 
a few hours, we will be on the Geneva 


I hope that 


lose 
must 
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where we can forget the past, the 
just you and I and love.” Her 
ns were “around my neck; her body 
eo mine. How could I leave her? 
after all how could one man matter? 
iat difference could it make? One 
vn out of millions. Life mattered little, 
», those red moist lips. 
| packed my bag and put on my uni- 
m. the uniforn of a French officer. 
4 then Silvia henieel me a gas-mask. 
yoked at it in bewilderment and threw 
way. No, I could not not a 
.mask. It induced memories of things 
» | was trying to forget, had almost 
But Silvia returned it to me. 


sgotten. 
You must keep it, dear. You may 
ed it. 

But why? Silvia, why a gas-mask in 
s? Do you mean that tonight? 


matter? Are you 


jean, what is the 
you are hurting 


ogmad? Let me go; 
Jean.” 

Yes, 1 am going mad I could 
et .. . I could betray myself and 
honor, but not the women, the chil- 
2.... Think, Silvia, the old mothers, 

innocent babies—and the po’son gas!” 


ind I squeezed her arm and twisted 
ound. 
You are going to tell me how you 


inumber 33 plan to blow up the Fort. 
Tl me.” And I gave the arm another 
sist. From her grimacing, open mouth 
sme but an agonized groan. “Tell me! 
wak before I wrench your arm loose. 
jw were you going to go about murder- 
¢ the children?” 

Her reply came haltingly, mingled with 
ans of pain. 

ee please 

. they too are starving our babies 

. The blockade my mother 
slowly dying of hunger at home. 
ind, Jean, it is a military fort ; 

am obeying orders. . . Jean, 
pease, you can kill me but don’t torture 
m.. . not you.’ 

Tell me, tell me how. 
mw talk? Ha, I will find a way! 
she sank to her knees, her head bent, 
m body trembling convulsively. With 
ry free hand I grabbed the mass of 
monde hair and pushed her head back. 
The beautiful features were distorted by 
um, the horrified eyes veiled with tears, 
spiration dripped from the white, 
ader skin. I was half crazy. One fixed 
tatemained: I must find out. 

Tell me, you beast tell me Silvia 

darling, please. Don’t you see that 


Will 


” 


i Must know?” 

Jean, I do love you and I 
hve a heart but there is some- 
‘ung even greater than myself. 

tam, you can kill me ; but you 


mot make me betray my V aterland.” 
‘omething seemed to crack and give way 
uddenly like a breaking twig. Silvia 
= a piercing, terrible shriek and 
ak to the floor 


Her face was quiet again, but her arm 


: ata strange angle as if it did not 
sang to her. I knelt down: she seemed 
“p. I kissed her closed eyes, her 


nouth; I tried to revive her. but she 
Y ualess. Had I killed her? The 
ehtful shriek stil] rang in my ears. I 


YUM 


ran out of the house. 
me in the face. A black shadow sprang | 
from behind a tree. 
“Lejeune,” I gasped. 
house, whatever happens, 
leave until I return.” 


“Watch the 
don’t let her 


T the Porte de la Muette I found 
the taxi. I must have looked like 
a mad man, for when I entered Mangin’s 
room, he came over, slipped an arm 
around my shoulder and gripped my hand. 
“Brace up, old man. Here, sit down.” 

I dropped in the armchair. 


“It is for tonight. I tried to make 
her talk, but I could not.” My voice 
sounded strange. Mangin produced a 
bottle of whisky and I took two stiff 
drinks. 

“Where is she now?” Mangin asked. 


“At the house,” I replied and made my 
report. He immediately gave orders to 
have two men join LeJeune, and to arrest 
anybody attempting to leave the 
house 

I noticed then that 
had been sitting silently in the far corner 
of the room Mangin addressed her: 
“Spring the trap tonight just before dawn 
We want to catch every member of that 
gang. Lieutenant Rivaud will take charge 
of the raid. Good luck to you, Fifi.” 

She had hardly left when the telephone 
rang 

“Yes, this is Mangin. Yes, I would 
suggest that you commandeer three more 
fire engines from the Paris fire depart- 
ment. I am coming right over mon 
General.” 

He hung up and 
his voice was calm 

“That was General Dumourrier. Fif- 
teen German bombing squadrons, about 
one hundred and fifty planes. have been 
sighted crossing the Front. They are all 
converging on Paris. Evidently De 
Alvarez has succeeded in transmitting the 
plans of the fort to German headquarters 
and they are coming over to blow up St. 
Denis from the air. He might even have 
succeeded in establishing markers to help 


Mademoiselle Fih 


turned toward me; 


their aim. The wind is still from the} 
northeast.”” He rose from his seat. 
“TI am going over to the Fort St. Denis 


now.” 

“T am with you, Captain Mangin.” 

Even before we could reach the street, 
we caught the dismal wail of the sirens 
sounding the alarm of an air raid. A 
staff car with no lights awaited us and we 
raced through the black streets. Gen- 
darmes hastened about to make sure that 
no light filtered from the darkened win- 


dows and the people hurried to the near-- 


est refuges. Air raids had almost be- 
come a part of the routine of Paris life 
Laughing and joking men and women and 
children, wearing pajamas or night shirts, 
were gathering on piles of precious coal 
er casks of wine in their underground 
cellars ignorant of the huge stores of 
poison gas at the Fort St. Denis threat- 
ening their insouciant city 

We had not yet left the city limits 
when the wail of the sirens was drowned 
by a loud rumbling roar; the barrage had 
started. Overhead the sky was dotted 
with the flashes of exploding shells form- 
ing a wall of fire around the city, and the 
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fragments falling on the zinc roofs and 
concrete pavements sounded like hail. 

As we approached the fort, a red light 
flashed suddenly and a bayonet barred 
the road, while the sharp, “Halt,” of a 
sentry came clearly over the rumble of 
bursting shells. Mangin called out the 
password and a guard jumped on the 
running-board to escort us to the Fort. 
General Dumourrier greeted us and gave 
us each a gas-mask which we opened and 
hung on our chests ready for use. 

“Well, the fireworks are on,” the Gen- 
eral announced calmly. “Our postes 
d’ecoutes report that five squadrons have 
just reached the western limits of Paris 
and are trying to find an opening in the 
barrage while the other ten squadrons 
are hanging back. But they cannot fool 
us by that maneuver.” 

We walked back toward the center of 
the fort. The road ran between two 
enormous piles of shells. The General 
pointed to them and said, “Just a small 
fraction of our supply.” We passed close 
to one of the batteries manned by ter- 
ritorials. Near-by a huge search-light 
was scanning the sky; the gunners moved 
about, their white faces grimly set. On 
the observation tower over the roof of 
the headquarters building, a machine-gun 
was mounted on either side, the gunners 
and their assistants standing stiffly at at- 
tention. In the court below three fire 
engines were lined up like crouching 
beasts ready for emergencies. 

Suddenly there was a small spurt of 


light in the black vacant field to the 
south and a greer sky-rocket shot up- 
wards in the air. General Dumourrier 


gave a sharp command in a telephone 
receiver, and one of the huge white beams 
swerved from the sky above, describing 
a wide arc as it scanned the field, but we 
could see nothing 

‘Fire two green and red rockets to mix 
up their signals, and send a reconnoiter- 
ing party in the field,” said Captain Man- 
gin taking the initiative. I volunteered 
to go but he held me back. “We will 
need you later; the worst is yet to come.” 

A few minutes later a big black spot 
appeared just above the northwest hori- 
zon and bore down upon us at great speed. 
| recognized a German bombing plane, 
one of the famous Gothas, silhouetted 
against the blinking stars and the flashes 
of bursting shells. The plane had dived 
under the barrage and flown directly over 
us. One—two—three—came the deafen- 
ing explosions of bombs dropped almost 
simultaneously. One hit the glacis, the 
other two the moat surrounding the fort. 
A few seconds later a second enemy plane 
swooped down and over us. One—two— 
We heard but two bombs this time. 

The first one landed in the court be- 
low, uprooted a tree and covered us with 
dirt, the second one must have been a 
dud and the third went wild exploding in 
the fields beyond. All the search-lights 
were now converging toward the north 
and northwest, but the powerful rays of 
light were dimmed by a heavy cloud of 
black smoke which rose from a small 
gully directly north and which the north- 
eastern breeze was spreading in an effec- 
tive smoke-screen. A third plane emerged 


from behind the black curiain, flashed 
through one of the beams of light and 
flew by, but its three bombs went wild. 

The attacking planes, under cover of 
the smoke-screen, were flying so low— 
about a hundred feet above the observa- 
tion tower—that the anti-aircraft guns 
were of little or no use. The machine- 
guns about the fort had been crackling 
incessantly, but those black shadows 
emerging suddenly and rushing by at 
great speed made poor targets. 

General Dumourrier gathered his staff 
about him. 

“Messieurs, it can only be a matter of 
a few minutes until the fort is blown up 
under this rain of bombs. And the north- 
east wind is blowing toward Paris where 
our women and children are huddled in 
the cellars. Messieurs, we held them at 
the Marne and at Verdun. We must hold 
them tonight.” A quiet smile played over 
the wrinkled face of the old soldier, 
lighted up by the flashes from his bat- 
teries. Mangin rushed over to General 
Dumourrier. “Mon General, cease firing; 
put out those search-lights.” Almost in- 
stantly the entire fort was plunged into 
comparative darkness and quiet. 

“Order the other forts to spread their 
fire and take over your sector of the bar- 
rage.’ Mangin gave his instructions 
quickly but without haste. 

“Order every movable gun and search- 
light to positions a half mile due west 
from the fort. They are immediately to 
set up a barrage directly behind that 
smoke-screen.” 

He was interrupted by the explosions 


of three bombs dropped almost si- 
multaneously. A big yellow flame shot 
high up into the sky, throwing vivid 


patches of light here and there about the 
fort and the countryside. A terrific roar 
followed. Already two of the fire- 
engines were racing toward the southern 
end of the fort, where the laboratory 
building had been blown up and was now 
burning. 

Along the edges of the enormous star 
formed by the antiquated fortifications 
the gunners waited stoically by their 
silent guns. Mangin sent an officer to 
start a big blaze in the open field to the 
west and gave orders to have some more 
rockets sent up. The next plane, evi- 
dently baffled by Mangin’s tactics and 
unable to find its bearings, circled over- 
head plainly visible in the glare of the 
burning laboratory. The garrison had 
been able to throw up its section of 
the protective wall of fire about Paris, 
but had found itself powerless to 
protect the enormous dump of poison gas 
shells piled high in endless rows like 
miniature mountain ranges. The bomb- 
ing planes appeared and disappeared faster 
than it was possible to train a gun. Only 
luck had saved the fort so far, and now 
at last it had one of the elusive planes 
within reach, at last a target to shoot at. 

General Dumourrier himself jumped 
over to one of the machine-guns and 
opened fire. The reply came instantly. 
A hail of bullets swept the observation 
post: one of the officers doubled up and 
fell down heavily; a bomb landed on one 
of the railroad sidings fifty yards away, 
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missing a pile of shells by a few fee and 
then every gun remaining jn the for 
went off in a tremendous salvo, The big 
plane was almost hidden by the exploding 
shells, it careened violently, burst. ing 
flames and crashed into the moat a 
it was blown up by its own bombs hh 
the west the newly established batterie 
had started a barrage directly in the path 
of the onrushing planes, search-lights 
mounted on trucks once more scanned 
the skies with long moving beams of ligh: 
and a big fire blazed in the field complet. 
ly misleading the attacking planes whig 
now heroically dove through the barrage 
to drop their bombs harmlessly in the 
open fields. 

“Come on, Johnson; our job is not ye 
over.” I followed Mangin. We exh 
picked up a bag of hand grenades an 
started out in the direction of the smoke. 
screen. We had to put on our gas-masks 
to get through. Once on the other sit 
we could see that the smoke was pouring 
from an abandoned old shack. ; 

A vague black shadow was moving 
about the building. We crawled up 
our hands and knees. The shadow als 
wore a gas-mask which made it look like 
some fantastic beast or devil. It was 
new outlined against a hazy faint light 
radiating from the inside of the building 
We were within fifty feet. At a signal 
from Mangin, we pulled out our revol- 
vers and fired. The shadow dropped, we 
hurled a few hand grenades in the shack 
which caught fire. We crawled close 
and among the leaping flames and the 
flying sparks we saw the black shadow 
stagger to its feet again and rip off the 
gas-mask. I recognized agent No. 33, alias 
De Alvarez. Over the crackling noise of 
the fire, we faintly heard a cry, “Deutsch- 
land, Deutschland uber alles... .” 

The flames grew higher and No. 3 
placed the muzzle of his gun against hs 
head. We heard a report and he disap 
peared swallowed by the flames and th 
rolling billows of black smoke. 

For another ten or fifteen minutes th 
Germans showered bombs over the north- 
eastern outskirts of Paris, and lost three 
more Gothas, but the Fort of St. Denis 
was safe. 

We motored back to the French Secre 
Service Headquarters. In Paris bugles 
mounted on the fire-engines were sount 
ing, “Le couvre feu,” the all clear signal 


ANGIN spoke to Lejeune am 
Lieutenant Rivaud on the telephont 

and then he gazed at me critically. 
“Lejeune reports that Marie, the 0d 
maid, hurt herself somehow and tried t 
leave the house to get medical attention 
She was arrested and taken to the 
firmary of the St. Lazare prison. Lejeune 
is still watching the house with anothe: 
man. He reports that Silvia 1s im her 
room—he can see the moving shador 
against the curtains. I am going ove 
there now. I would like you to }® 
Lieutenant Rivaud and assist in the cP 
ture of that gang of deserters and cut: 
throats.” ‘F 
I felt tired now, very tired; my mm 
was a complete blank. I put on some 
civilian clothes and joined Lieutenm™ 
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My God, look.” He cried hoarsely, 
incredulously. My gaze followed his. A 
woman was standing under the bright 
light in the doorway. It is difficult to de- 
scribe the impression she made standing 
against the arched frame of the Moorish 
doorway 

The head-waiter, suave and ceremo- 
nious, was indicating the spot where we 
were sitting. She moved in our direction 
with the easy grace of a queen, and even 
blasé Palm Beach stopped to look and 
admire 

“There she is,” gasped Malcolm, and 
his hand squeezed my arm desperately. 
She stopped at our table, and Malcolm 
staggered to his feet. 

“Silvia, you here,’ he gasped. She 
nedded and smiled, showing a flash of 
white teeth, a smile that fascinated. There 
was the faintest trace of an accent in her 
melodious voice 

Yes, Malcolm 
I did likewise 
chair and leaned over the table. 
raucous 
But Silvia 
We 


it is I.” She sat down. 
Malcolm dropped in his 
His voice 
was 

how did you get away? 
, they were on your 
track. They never let go. And 
even then how did you know? My 
name? . This meeting? 

The music?” 

She looked at him steadily with large 
wondering eyes of a greenish blue and 
mocking smile flittered over her 
She patted his h.nd in a gentle 


then a 


lips 


motherly way, and there was a mischievi- 
ous irony in her tone. 

“Malcolm, you dear boy, what solici- 
tude. No, I am not an apparition or 
ghost. Yes, you almost had me—it was 
very close, but I managed to escape. As 
for the rest, Malcolm, you remember that 
I was once classified in Allied Secret 
Service files as a ‘Master Mind,’ but it 
wasn’t really so difficult. I found out 
i I came tosee you... 
and of course it was I who asked the 
orchestra to play my favorite waltz 
as a message, a warning. : 

“Silvia, and you came to see me?” 

“Don’t be a fool, Malcolm. Does a 
woman know why she does things? Why 
I bothered to come—who knows? Pos- 
sibly for revenge. Malcolm, love and 
hate are very close to one another.” There 
was a quickly smothered flash in her eyes. 
“Sometimes they could almost be the 
same. But you haven't introduced us 
yet.” 

She turned to me with a winning smile. 

‘You see, I already know who you are 
The head-waiter was very obliging. It 
would hardly be fair to preserve my in- 
cognito, and Mr. Johnson hasn’t quite 
recovered yet. Miss Silvia de Lazat et 
von der Schloss from Vienna.” 

Before I had a chance to reply, she 
went on: “Malcolm—or maybe you 
would rather have me call you Jean? I 
am just dying for a waltz. Won't you 
ask me to dance?” Once more the or- 
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chestra played the “Blue Danube waltz 

Malcolm rose mechanically as jn g ra 
and wound his way unsteadily to th 
dance floor. He seemed to collect hin 
self there. His arm reached around ber 
waist, his half-closed eyes held fascinated 
by the golden glint of her hair Tall 
dark, slim and handsome, he was 4 match 
to her beauty. = 

How they danced together to the 
haunting strains of that music, abandons 
to the swaying rhythm, gliding through 
the enchanting dream of the blue nigh 
a living impression of the spirit of ¢ 
waltz! 

She left with a proud, almost defay 
“au revoir,” right after the dance, saying 
that she was living at the Pancoast Hote 
on Miami Beach, and that she did no 
care to motor back too late at night, anj 
furthermore, she must not keep her escor 
waiting too long. Malcolm seemed dazed 
and just sat there silently 

After she had left, he jumped up sud. 
denly. I had to run to keep up with 
kim. His roadster raced wildly south to. 
ward Miami. Malcolm. bent over th 
steering wheel, did not utter a word dur 
ing the whole trip. 

As the car stopped in front of the Pan 
coast Hotel, a white figure rose from the 
dark porch. Golden hair glistened in th 
darkness. Malcolm climbed the stairs 
leading to the porch slowly, step by ster 
Toward the east a faint pink crept slow 
ly up over the dark blue horizon 


Princes Go West, but What of the 
Young Man without Money 


a working cow-hand one must have the 
strongest constitution known to man. He 
must be able to sit in the saddle from 
six A. M. to eight P. M.; must be able 
to throw a rope and cut an animal out 
from the herd “wild on the hoof’; must 
be able to pit his strength against that 
of a full-grown steer. And above all, he 
must have that inborn faculty of impress- 
ing horses with his fearlessness which 
cannot be acquired after boyhood and 
without which a fellow will be sent into 
hospital quicker than chain-lightning if 
he attempts to fool around horses very 
much 

Like the members of most other pro- 
fessions which appeal to the “romantic” 
fancy, the real cowboy dresses less like 
he is pictured as dressing than those who 
masquerade as cowboys. His usual ward- 
robe consists of overalls—not woolly chaps 
—high-heeled boots concealed beneath his 
trouser legs, a yarn shirt of modest color, 
a cap or an old felt hat—and that’s about 
all. On the other hand, every one knows 
the gaudy get-up of the would-be cowboy, 
the show cowboy or the professional 
bucking horse-rider 

At the Calgary Stampede—Rodeo—in 
1924 I ran up against the best example 
of this I ever saw. Inthe opening parade 
of the Stampede there were one thousand 
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cowboys from Arizona to Alberta riding 
their mounts in a_ five-mile pageant 
through the streets of Calgary. Lining 
the sidewalks along the course of the pa- 
rade were perhaps two thousand other 
cowboys—all gaudily gotten up in what 
the well-dressed cow-hand should wear. 
I was riding along at the head of the 
Indian contingent when I heard some one 
on the sidewalk say, “Hello, Chief.” I 
looked down and saw Pete Vandemeer 
standing in the crowd along the curb 
with his wife and kid. Pete was dressed 
in a blue serge suit, fresh from the iron- 
ing board, white collar and tie, small 
black hat and carefully shined black shoes. 
Pete Vandermeer was at that moment 
the world’s champion bucking horse rider, 
having won the title that spring at the 
Wembly Exposition, London, England, 
where the best cowboys from the United 
States, Canada and Australia had been 
chosen to compete for the title. I winked 
at Pete and rode on—and I thought to 
myself, “Well, that’s good!” 


OUCHING upon the other “roman- 
tic’ angle of the Far Northwest, as 
pictured in the movies, the life of the 
trapper around the trading post with his 
husky dogs and his cariole—sled—I would 
advise the man going West not to expect 
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any of this either, unless he is willing t 
apprentice himself to an old-time trapper 
for several seasons before he expects to 
make anything on his own. And he 
must be willing to accustom himself toa 
life that is fitted for few white men 
Long, dark winters in a log-heated cabin 
with the weather from 40 to 64 below 
zero; daily rounds of the traps—many 
miles of trudging on snowshoes—lonel 
nights far away from the nearest human 
habitation: this is a life suited only & 
those seeking the land of forgetfulness 
Any one with ambition or normal brain- 
power would not endure this long. I hat 
spent many months in dog-training ™ 
the far northern zones. So long as ome 
has a good team of huskies, a musher to 
look after them and some prospects ° 
seeing civilization again soon it 1s @ 
exhilarating experience Sut a steady 
life of that sort will crush the averag 
white man. ia 

And now. as for the right viewpol 
from which to tackle the Northwest, 
might cite the case of Samuel Drum 
heller, of Walla Walla, Washington For- 
tunately, Sam had been used to the 
Western United States, and he did sas 
come up into this country with any queet 
notions about romance. He came up ? 
as a poor young man wanting to mage ¢ 
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igrtune—anic he was quite willing to let 
jufalo Bill's career stand on the records 
githout challenge. 
Sam once told me that bis life ambi- 
‘jon was to found a town after his own 
ume. After coming into Alberta he 
anched for a while and then started to 
sospect the country for oil and coal. 
Alberta! Settlers 


(al in Sout hern 
jought he was crazy. Today the large 
wm of Drumheller, Alberta, has a 


ten thousand people work- 


population 0! opie 
coal mines in Canada 


ig in the largest 


_discovered by Sam Drumheller, who 
not only founded his town, but made 
a millionaire. I have driven 


yimself 
many miles with Sam prospecting for oil 


athe plains o1 Alberta. Ten miles from 


shere I saw him place a stake for a well 
se day there is now the richest oil well 
s the world Royalite No. 4, in the 
Black Diamond Field, which produces 
we gasoline with a gravity of 78 Baume; 
iat is, 6 per cent purer than commer- 


Drumheller coal is now a 
and 
been 


with 


al gasolin« 
usehold word trom to coast, 
wing to its peculiar quality it has 
riven a special classification along 
wnite and anthracite 

But “Sam,” as he is 


coast 


known to all of 
today the old broad- 
qiling, good-natured, jocular figure that 
be was when he first came into the coun- 
rv. He retains his giggling chuckle and 
sicks to his oily looking, wide-brimmed 
Setson hat—which his friends accuse 
him of having bought when he first 
snded in Alberta. From his collar down 
Sm is as neat as a cucumber, but I 
ave a hunch that he likes to show in 
he band of that old Stetson some of the 
perspiration which prospected the town 
¢ Drumheller into being and made him 
million dollars. 

The recent Premier of Alberta, Ex- 
Premier perpen is an American who 
ame poor and unknown from Iowa and 
ult up a farm and ranch for himself. 
When his term of office expired last year 
te went back to that ranch and resumed 
be work which has made him a small 
fortune. 

One of the finest examples of youthful 
wecess I know of in Alberta is that of 
Noman Anderson, son of a _ Detroit 
nillionaire, who was a classmate of mine 
athe Manlius Military Academy. After 
the War Norman’s father asked him what 
te would like to make of himself. He 
dered to set his son up in anything he 
those, but, like all wealthy fathers, 
vamed him that he would have to make 
tod on his own after that. Norm, de- 
sonair young social light who had been 
oe of the best all-around athletes Man- 
lus has produced, got out a map of 
North America and looked it over. Then 
he put his finger on the province of Al- 
vera and said: “I want to go up into 
‘his new country and take up a big farm 
and raise grain. 

So West he came. He first bought one’ 
thousand acres twenty-one miles north- 
“st of Calgary. Then he turned over 
us crop and bought an additional six 
mundred acres. The last time I visited 
tim he had two thousand acres and was 
‘mploying seventy-five men to harvest his 


his friends, is same 
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crop. But Norm himself was the hard- 
est-working man in the outfit. Dressed 
in black, greasy overalls, he was down 
on his back repairing a broken belt on 
his big threshing machine, while his army 
of workers stood around waiting for oper- 
ations to resume. He looked up at me 
through the running grease on his face 
and said: “Go up to the house and play 
with the kids, Chief. Be with you at 
supper.” Then he said in a low voice 
so that his employees could not hear it: 
“Darn it—don’t you know that it costs 
me two dollars for every minute that 
this bunch of hungry hounds remain 
idle?” And, to the cent, that was 
what it was costing Norm to run the 
big ranch which he had now built up 
with typical Detroit energy, foresight 
and perseverance. I could hardly asso- 
ciate this wiry, hard-muscled young man, 
whose features the rigors of the North- 
west had already started to chisel on 
sterner lines, with that husky, care-free 
and rather pugnacious Adonis and ath- 
lete I had gone to school with back at 
Manlius. To him lying there on his 
back in that grimy condition made m¢ 
surge with pride; pride for the old school 
that had turned us out 

As I rode on up to the ranch house in 
the gathering darkness I thoughtto my- 
self: “Well, here we are—Eastward 
Bound’ and ‘Westward Bound’ thrown to- 
gether again away out here three thou- 
sand miles from old Manlius! I had met 
and known and played football with 
Norm when I was eastward bound. Now, 
years after I have completed my great 
adventure into the mysteries of his civil- 
ization away down there in the East, here 
is old Norm out here in my _ native 
stronghold, on the very plains on which 
my forefathers fought, seeking that which 
he could not find in the civilization I had 
sounded.” We had both been successful; 
for I had gotten what I wanted in his 
civilization, and now he was getting what 
he wanted in my wilderness of nature. 

Some would call it adventure; maybe 
it is. But I would call it the eternal urge 
of youth to struggle upward and outward 
toward a bigger world than that in which 
he was born. And when that goal is at- 
tained it is—Success. For that is the vital 
spark which has made empires and suc- 
cessively evolved them into what we now 
call civilization. 


UT money is not by any means a re- 

quirement for the young man who 
desires to carve out his future in the vir- 
gin lands of the Northwest. There are 
thousands of acres of Crown lands there 
which can be had free—homesteaded— 
from the Canadian government at Ottawa 
Hundreds of young Americans and Eng- 
lishmen are up here on the prairie now, 
homesteading lands which will perhaps 
make them some of this country’s dis- 
tinguished citizens in the generation that 
is now overlapping that of the original 
settlers. 


Major Strange, of Illinois, is one of 
those who migrated up here after the 


War and started to growing grain for the 

first time in his life. Last year he re- 

turned to Chicago with a car-load of his! 
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Alberta-grown wheat and won the world’s 
wheat championship at the Chicago 
Grain Show. He was then engaged to 
give a series of lectures before the Farm 
Bureau of the United States. 

When, seven years ago, the Prince of 
Wales bought a large cattle ranch at 
Pekisko, Alberta, he started a stream of 
1oyal homesteaders in the Northwest 
which has had a most unique result. This 
royal migration has become so marked 
that one peer, Lord Rodney, has bought 
a seven-hundred-acre ranch at Fort Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta, where he and Lady 
Rodney have opened a school of ranch- 
ing for the titled heads of Europe. 
Among their present list of pupils who 
are taking a two-years’ course and li¥ing 
in a specially constructed outhouse like 
hired hands are: S. A. R. Prince Charles 
Phillippe d’Orleans, the Duke of Ne- 
mours, present heir to the Bourbon 
throne of France; the young Duke of 
Luxemburg; Lord Montagu; the Honor- 
able John Stanley, nephew of Lord Derby 
and the Honorable Philip Stannier, heir 
to the title of his mother, Lady Stannier. 

A few miles from Lord Rodney’s ranch 
the Crown Prince of Denmark runs a 
large dairy farm from which he is now 
shipping many tons of butter to Europe 
annually. And twelve miles west of Cal- 
gary Prince D’Abro, of Italy, runs one 
of the biggest cattle ranches in southern 
Alberta. Lord Minto, Count DeForas 
and Count DeRoussey de Sales are his 
neighbors. 

History provides no other instance of 
European royalty having embarked in 
such wholesale numbers to pioneer a new 
outpost of civilization. And it is a strik- 
ing note of the age into which we are 
moving—age of individual merit and suc- 
cess, as opposed to the decaying conven- 
tions of unnatural selection by family 
prestige; for all of these royalties have 
left the glamor of their titles behind them 
in Europe and are known on the plains 
by their first names. And let no one 
imagine that they re living lives of lei- 
sure. They are working in the fields in 
overalls, riding the ranges as ranchers. 

When the Prince of Wales makes his 
annual visit to his Alberta ranch he comes 
into the province as plain Edward Chris- 
tian Albert David Patrick Windsor, Al- 
berta citizen, farmer and rancher. He in- 
sists on this. All formalities are left in 
the East at Montreal, Toronto and Ot- 
tawa, where as heir to the British throne 
he dons his various uniforms and car- 
ries out the public functions of his regal 
office. But once he has boarded his spe- 
cial train for the twenty-five-hundred- 
mile journey to his Alberta home he 
never dons a uniform again. Gray flan- 
nels, tweeds, cowboy and ranch clothes 
are the only clothes he will wear out 
here in the West. 


S I write this the Prince is here in 

Calgary on his 1927 visit to his 
ranch. From my window I can see him 
standing down on the platform of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway station, chatting 
with some friends. There is no crowd 
around to watch him Dressed in a 
loungy looking gray suit of flannels. blue 
chirt and dark-blue tie, white canvas 


shoes and stiff straw hat, he is just plain 
Ed Windsor of the “E. P. Ranch” who 
motored up from his ranch today to wel- 
come Premier Baldwin into Alberta, as 
any other Alberta rancher would do. 

No one knows where he will eat his 
dinner tonight. He will probably wander 
into the Palliser hotel and sit down at a 
table with four or five rancher friends 
and dine and chat until about ten, as he 
did last night, and then catch a taxi and 
go out to the home of some one of his 
friends for a little informal party before 
motoring back to his ranch. 

The Prince is immensely popular 
around here, not as a Prince, but as a 
young man about town. He can give as 
well as take a good joke from his friends. 

This afternoon, while making a little 
informal speech welcoming Premier Bald- 
win into Alberta, he referred to his ranch 
as “my rawnch,” pronouncing it in the 
broad Oxford accent which he himself 
used to use before becoming so closely 
associated with the Northwest. He must 
have known that this was going to bring 
some snickers from the crowd of Calgary 
citizens; for he waited until they were 
over and then he said that some one in 
the East had asked him if he knew the 
difference between a “ranch” and a 
“rawnch.” He said, “No.” “Well,” re- 
plied his inquisitor, “a ranch pays and a 
rawnch doesn’t.” 

Then, wiih a twinkle in his eye, the 
Prince said to the crowd: “I’m not going 
to tell you which one mine is.” 

But everybody in Calgary knows that 
the Prince runs a ranch and not a rawnch. 
When the Prince is on the ranch he is up 
and breakfasted every morning by eight- 
thirty and out and inspecting his cattle, 
stock and barns long before others have 
awakened. One of his chores is hauling 
manure in a wheelbarrow. His cattle 
and stock auction sales are events that 
annually bring hundreds of ranchers to 
his corrals to take advantage of the sales 
of some of the best stock, cattle and 
sheep in the British Empire, which the 
Prince has imported and is now breeding 
on a large scale. 

The house of the “E. P. Ranch”—“E. 
P.” meaning Edward Prince—is an ordin- 
ary bungalow ranch, cosy and comfort- 
able-looking. It is really one of the old- 
time log house ranches, but the outer 
walls have been covered with weather- 
board and painted into a very beautiful 
structure. It is surrounded by a spaciqus 
green lawn as smooth and closely trim- 
med as a golf green. 

The furniture inside the house is of a 
miscellaneous type—odds and ends of 
chairs of no particular design or period. 
There is a fine brick fireplace, screened 
with iron dogs for burning logs, before 
which the Prince and his friends stretch 
themselves in warm comfort afier a tir- 
ing day in the open. 

A framed painting of his father, King 
George, hangs over the mantelpiece. Two 
pictures of King Edward, his grandfather, 
also decorate the walls. In both of these 
pictures the King is holding a Derby 
winner. Skin russ are the only covering 
on the painted floor. 

The Prince’s association with the West 
is having a decided effect upon his accent. 

Gt 


Every one is noticing this. When be 
first came out here in 1919 he spoke 
with a very broad English accent. Noy 
he speaks more like a native of Albena 
or Montana—with a distinctly Wester 
American pronunciation. He calls Al. 
berta his home, and York House. London 
merely his official residence. He has with 
him on this trip his brother. Prince 
George, and it is said that he, too, will 
acquire a ranch here before he leaves, 

A well-known American has now be. 
come the Prince’s neighbor. Frazier Hunt. 
journalist and novelist, formerly Asso. 
ciate-Editor of Cosmopoliian magazine 
has bought the property adjoining the 
Prince’s ranch and has built up an initial 
herd of five hundred of the best beef 
cattle in Southern Alberta. 


pha in the West goes to the fellow 
who is willing to work and to find his 
romance and adventure by rubbing ¢- 
bows with nature. The country of which 
I write—Alberta, Saskatchewan and the 
Northwest Territories—has hundreds of 
thousands of acres of land waiting to 
yield riches to young men who are will- 
ing to show a little grease in their hat- 
bands. It is the last bit of frontier zone 
which the white man will have the pleas- 
ure of developing. 

This vast region lying north of Mon- 
tana, Idaho and North Dakota is still 
young enough to be essentially a man’s 
country. ‘The first white men seen by 
the warlike Indians of this country were 
the Northwest Mounted Police, when 
they made their famous trek across the 
wild plains in 1874; so that many In- 
dians are still living here who remember 
the first white men they ever saw or 
heard of. 

The early northern pioneers trapped 
around Hudson Bay and other northern 
stretches for many years before they 
ventured out on the vast stretch of plains 
country where the fighting of the Sioux, 
Blackfeet and Crees had made the racket 
too strong to risk any attempt at white 
settlement. And then in the early seven- 
tics it was learned that grain could be 
grown in this far northern zone, and 90 
the Royal Northwest Mounted Police 
were organized in Toronto in 1874 and 
sent out to clear the way for white settle- 
ment. Today it is the granary of tke 
world, producing more grain than the 
United States. And last year the ranchers 
there shipped one hundred thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of cattle to Britain alone. 


LBERTA and Saskatchewan Stretch 
from the Canadian Rockies and 
British Columbia one thousand miles east- 
ward to Manitoba; and from the western 
American border six hundred miles north 
to the boundaries of the Northwest Terr 
tories and the Yukon. In most parts 
Alberta averages more than a mile above 
the altitude of New York City. This 
has made it famous for the brightness 0 
its sunshine and the clarity of its air 
which gives off the stimulating effect 0! 
a mild intoxicant, known in Canada 4s 
“Albegta pep.” a. 
In spite of the fact that Winnipeg has 
developed the largest railway yard in the 
world and the world’s largest grain ¢ 
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the grain and cattle 
northwestern bowl, de- 
this expansive area has as 
| only along its southern 
fringe, just a few hundred miles north 
of the western -American border. Its tre- 
mendous natu! il resources—coal, oil and 
minerals — have barely been tapped, 
hough the richest oil well in the world 
yas brought in south of Calgary a year 


change, hand! ing 
from this gr 
velopment 1n 
vet commen er 


igo. . . 
Yet the average American knows this 


country only through two names: Banff 
and Medicine Hat. Banff is the famous 
qmmer resort in the Canadian Rockies 
of western Alberta; and Medicine Hat is 
he innocent little town on the prairies 
where all of the American blizzards are 
supposed to originate. ; 
Sates, and people learn that I am from 
\berta, Canada, they often ask me if I 
now So-and-So who lives at Ottawa. 
| have never been to Ottawa in my life 
-it is two thousand five hundred miles 
fom my home 

Since the United States and other coun- 
ies are now discouraging immigration 
into their territory, I might here pass on 
stip or two to other Americans who may 
have a yearning to follow in the footsteps 
of these royal ranchers and their own 
brethren who have migrated there and 
become successful, without having any 
one take me for an immigration agent 
| would advise the prospective settler in 
that country to be prepared to go either 
into farming or ranching, preferably 
mixed-farming—which means farming, 
ranching and dairying. There are. thou- 
ands of acres of Crown lands which can 
be had free from the Canadian govern- 
ment, for those with little or no money; 
and there are thousands of other acres 
of improved lands that can be bought 
very cheaply. The Canadian government 
a Ottawa will supply any information. 


VERY so often, as the wheels of the 

ages roll round, the civilized races 
tecome so refined, so artificially cultured, 
@ highly seasoned with sex that they 
vart to go to seed like an old béan 
patch. They become stale like an over- 
tained prize-fighter, and it is then that 
men unconsciously begin to grope around 
lot new spaces in which to thicken their 
tlood, temper their nerves and smooth 
out the artificial kinks in their thought 
wssue. This staleness is nature’s warn- 
ig te go back to the earth from which 
they sprang, that their seed may be per- 
petuated. It is the Earth call. 

And that is what is occurring in the 
Far Northwest today. Old batteries are 
coming up to be recharged, to produce a 
new racial backbone. The call has gone 
into the Most exclusive royal families of 

, Into the oldest families of Amer- 
ia. As the ice-fields recede farther and 
lather into the Arctic and the climate 
si the Northland grows warmer, as it is 
ww doing perceptibly each year, I be- 
Weve that the water power and natural 
“sources of nature will soon force the 
center of population and commerce up 
Mat the region of which I have been 
wnting. Who knows? 
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If’ Yow’d “Bet ‘Ten “Dollars 


answering: “Well,” after a time, “a niece 
even an uncle make a fool 
of himself over some woman.” 

I’m afraid that I bristled at that. 

“See here, yourig lady,” I said. “I didn’t 
make ‘a fool of myself. I—darn it, I 
don’t see why I should tell you this—I 
was young, very young, and impression- 


hates to see 





able, as youth always is. She was ma- 
ture and wise with the wisdom of wo- 
men ‘3 


“‘Wise with the wisdom of women!’” 
She interrupted. “Great, Walt, great! 
I've been trying to think up a tongue- 
twister to send to one of the New York 


papers, and that one ought to get me 
ten dollars.’ 

“I suppose you'll bet that, too, 
then——””’ 

“Gosh, that’s right! Say, we’re right 
back where we started from. I haven't 


spent that six hundred yet.” 

You haven't? Why, good lord, girl, 
there’s never been a trace of Scotch blood 
in this family before? We Bainbridges 
are an open-handed people. Money to 
us is something to be spent, not hoarded. 
Now, if I’d bet ten dollars—and won six 
hundred—I'd go to Atlantic City.” 

“What for?” She asked then. 

“Oh, the bathing beauties and this and 
that.” 

But.” violent protestation, “I don’t 
care anything about bathing beauties. I’m 
one myself.’ 


You're what?” I shrieked in a high 
nasal tone that I cannot control in mo- 
ments of stress 


“I’m one myself,” I said. “Speaking of 
that, let’s go swimming. Got your suit?” 

“Why—er, it seems to me I did pack 
one.” 

“Fine, the bath-houses are down at 
the beach. Go get your suit and change 
there. I'll meet you on the sand.” 

She arose and skipped—upon my word. 


: ELLO there!” she called; and I 
realized that the partition was very 

thin. “It didn’t take you long. I keep 
a suit here all the time, except when I’ve 
got it on.” 

‘H’mm!” I said. “Interesting. 
is the water up this way cold?” 

“Not enough to bother a he-man.” 

“I’m not sure whether I’m one of those 
things or not. College professors, you 
know, are generally supposed to be 
skinny, cold-blooded and anemic.” 


Say, 


“Well,” she oftered kindly, “if you 
find the water too cold Ill call you all 
the synonyms for old that I can think 
of—and that'll make your blood boil.” 


“This isn't the fourth of July, wise- 
cracker!”’ I looked in the small mirror 
to study my reflection as I struggled into 
a bathing-suit. Damn it! I didn’t look 
old 

I heard her open her door. “Step on it, 
Uncle!” she called. “The ocean is wait- 
ing.” 

I buttoned the shoulder-strap of my 
suit and stepped out into the hot glare 
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of the sun. The surf was running heavy, 
and the breakers were pounding hard in 
arched curves that lifted to a great height 
and then~crashed savagely to the sand. 
A little to the south where the coast be- 
came rocky again the seat was churned 
to foam. 

Sandy stood at the very edge of the 
breakers, where the receding tide had 
left a wet, dark smear across the light 
sand. She beckoned to me with one arm 
to come and join her and then, not wait- 
ing to see whether I obeyed the sum- 
mons, ran, kicking lustily, into the surf 
and flung herself headlong into the crest 
of an incoming wave. With a laughing 
cry that was stifled in the flying spume, 
she disappeared. 

I followed quickly after her and took 
the plunge. The cold salty tang of the 
water felt like a breath of fresh air must 
have felt in the fetid Hole of Calcutta— 
familiar from school-days and physiology 
books. A tingle ran from my head to my 
heels, and as I breasted the first wave 
and was lifted high on its crest I saw 
her ahead, bobbing valiantly like some 
red-capped buoy. No pun intended! 

She must have felt my gaze upon her, 
for she turned, floated a moment on her 
back and let the next wave lift her so 
that she was almost perpendicular, fac- 
ing me 

“I'd race you,” she called, 
bet ten dollars ‘ 

I swung into an overhand stroke that 
pulled me rapidly nearer. 

“Under you go,” I warned her, “when 
I'm close enough to get my hands on 
you!” 

“Try it!” she jeered. “Try it, Mr. 
Smarty! Maybe you'll be the one that 
will get the ducking.” She relaxed and 
slid from sight into the body of the wave 
she had been riding. 

I drew closer and saw her slither into 
the trough. The wave caught me and 
flung me up, then slid out from under 
and sent me splashing down into the 
trough after her. Two slim white legs 
kicked in unison, and she went headlong 
into the middle of the next wave. | 
tried to follow, but too jate, and instead 
of going through, I rode up on the crest 
again. She had got away once more and 
was mocking me with laughter. I set 
out to catch her, and put all the strength 
that I could muster into my stroke. 

I saw determination on her face, and 
heeled about to give her the fun of the 
chase. She was on me fast, and as we 
neared the shore I felt her fingers reach 
my shoulder. I dropped my stroke, see- 
ing the wave ahead die hard and break. 
The next one flung us high and dropped 
us laughing, kicking, on the wet sands 
with the oncoming breakers crashing over 
us 

“Oh, well,” she called with trig phi- 
losophy, “you got it anyway! Come on 
now, a race on the sand, and then we'll 
change and have a ride in the speedster 
before dinner.” 


“if you'd 
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, everything 


The sun was lowering away to the wee 
and its rays drooped late shadows oy. 
the green foliage, giving it a dark tinge 
that it had not had before ' 

The car was where she had left j » 
the drive, and after lighting cigarets y, 
backed from the grounds and went speed. 
ing off down a lover's lane of oye 
branching trees. 

Sandy was expert at driving—as » 
else—and my  admiratig 
which I had been trying to restrain ; 
mere “unclely” interest, now seemed » 
be getting away from me. 

Assuming the prerogative of my pos. 
tion, I asked her about her suitors 

She flashed me an inscrutable look. 

“You've been with me a good part of 
the day,” she said after a moment, “Ds 
you approve of the way I've spent it? 

“I couldn’t imagine a better way, Th 
memory of it will haunt me all wine 
Icng when I’m trving to inculcate lean. 
ing, erudition or what have you into tk 
generally thick heads of co-eds.” 

“TI,” she said, “was a co-ed once.” 

“You were the exception, my dear.” 

“Do you know that you're the fir 
nan to call me ‘my dear’ and get away 
with it?” 

There seemed to be a meaning behind 
her words that I could not get at. 

“We have spoken at some length up 
the subject of an uncle's prerogatives,” | 
said, ‘“‘and I naturally assumed that that 
was listed among them.” 


She flashed me _ another inscrutable 
glance. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked. 

“I was thinking,” she said slowly 


“what a darn shame that the only ma 
I’ve met who speaks my language should 
be my—uncle.” 

“It doesn’t seem,” I ventured at las 
“that you could be my niece—teally, | 
mean.” 

She shrugged. ‘“Well—after all, whi 
are the odds? I'll enjoy your idiosy- 
crasies while you’re here and promise | 
think of you at least once in every ta 
years hereafter.” 

“Ten years,” I said, for no possible 
reason at all, “is a long, long time.” 

“Why,” she asked, stepping harder 
the gas, “is it that you've talked a 
acted like you have today? Why is! 
that I haven’t seemed like one of th 
family to you?” 

“How do you know you haven't?” 

“T know.” 

“Very well. It’s easily explained 
haven’t seen you since you were an = 
fant in arms, and at that age I was mot 
interested in baseball than I was in git 
regardless of age, height or color. Com 
to think of it, though, you had dark hi 
as a baby, didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” she said, looking at me Ve 
round-eyed. Then she added significa 
ly. “Peroxide, you know, is still on the 
market—and I read Anita Loos 

“So? Well, I certainly would neve 
believe that peroxide would tum 
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to th That, incidentally, was a prophesy. heart’? Say, Walt, be yourself!” 
mn “Say, what led us up to this discussion, “It’s mighty damn difficult with you 
aAdOWS Over ace driving like that 1” 

dark ting jj 2¥¥4 , ~ rr 

. “Betting ten smackers at sixty to one. Well, you soon can then. Here we 

1 left j “Right! It seems to me _ that still are!” 
qd left it i etlier; though, we were talking about I felt the warm touch of her shoulder 
he a how regrettable 1t was that you were my against mine as we swerved into the 

> ip i Hf . -- 

au niece.” 1 tried to make my voice sound driveway, and I carried the memory of it 
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le | such a charming little niece, and I will For one thing, my brother hadn’t come ‘ 
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might say to you, but most of them had 
better remain unsaid. I will probably 
see your father in New York before I 
start back. I’m sorry he didn’t come, so 
that we might have had the family circle 
complete.” 

She looked at me, and I could have 
sworn at that moment that some secret 
mirth was bubbling within her. 

She only said, demurely though, 
it was too bad.” 

We lapsed back into silence. 


“Yes, 


HE moon hung hot and heavy there 

in the velvet of the heavens, and per- 
fume lifted from the garden, as heady 
as a rare vintage of wine. 

“Sandy,” I said at last, standing, “this 
must be the end of—our day. I want 
to tell you good-bye now, here, in the 
fragrance of the evening.” 

She arose, came closer, put her hand in 
mine 

Good-bye,” she said simply—nothing 
more I could not her face. There 
was a swish of short skirts—nothing more 

I walked off the porch and down the 


see 


drive. I needed action. Something was 
hammering inside me I couldn't ac- 
count for it. Yes, I could, too! 


Once I turned and looked 
back toward the house. There was no 
light in her window I thought, how- 
ever, that I saw a blur, as of white arms 
und shoulders, moving toward the sum- 
mer-house. But no, I told myself, I was 
mistaken. I walked on. I think I 
cursed 

I was near the gate when I heard the 
car coming. If he had been driving fast, 
he would have hit me. As it was, the 
chauffeur slowed to a stop and the back 
coor swung open 

“Who's there?” said a voice. I knew 
the voice. It was the same voice which 
back in the old farmhouse had called so 


I walked on 


to ring, and he told the stenographer, 

That will be all for the present. I'll 
ring when I want you again.” 

The chief wanted him. Of all the 
times in the world to talk over a prob- 
lem this was the worst he could have 
chosen. 

Dick walked with heavy tread into the 
chief's office. 

“Grant,” said the older man, “there 
is some property down toward Santa 
Barbara I would like you to look over. 
Suppose you take your car and run down 
there tomorrow. Then why don’t you 
tuke a few days off and stop with your 
friends at Serana? Stay over the week- 
end and come back to the office Tuesday 


morning. I think you're a little over- 
strained. A few days off will do you 
good. Get in the middle of a horse every 


day and forget that there is such a prod- 
uct as oil.” 

Serana—where Enid was! He’d sworn 
a solemn oath to himself that he would 
not go near her and Ned. But when he 





often, “Maw, Walt ain’t washed behind 
his ears yet this mornin’—he ain’t!” 

“Hank!” I said, and stumbled toward 
the car. 

“Walt!” 

I remember vaguely, then, confused 
questions, faltering answers. The chauf- 
feur, I think, was ordered to walk on up 
to the house and leave the car right there. 
That was Hank for you all right. He left 
no doubt of your welcome; of the sin- 
cerity of his greeting. 

“T didn’t think I could make it,” he 
told me, “but I chanced it. It’s late, but 
I'm glad to get here tonight, just the 
seme.” 

I mumbled something, and wondered 
how I could broach the subject of my 
leaving on the morrow. 


E GOT around to it after a fash- 


ion. I found the opportunity to 
say, “Henry—that Sandy is certainly a 
wonderful little lady. I’ve spent the 


whole day with her.” 

“Sandy? Oh, you mean Clarice. Yes, 
sir, she’s a real one! That’s a wonder- 
ful mop of hair she’s got. I never knew 
any one to get away with calling her 
Sandy to her face, though.” 

“No? Well, maybe I’ve been insulting 
her. I can’t get over the idea that she 
isn’t little any more, though.” 

“Any more? Why, no, no, Walt. She cer- 
tainly seems about as big as she'll ever 
be. She's smart, though, smart as a whip. 
Mother couldn’t get along without her.” 

“No, no, I suppose most mothers think 
they couldn’t. Some young buckaroo will 
come along some day though and ‘a 

“Oh, I don’t know, Walt. She’s never 
bothered much with the fellows since 
she’s been here.” 

“Since she’s been here? Oh, she’s been 
away to school, eh? I thought she was 
well-educated.” 
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Storm - Tossed 


—continued from page 53 


left the executive’s office no power on 
heaven or earth could have stopped him. 

On the way home from the office he 
left his car at the garage and told them 
to look it over, fill it up with oil and 
gasoline and have it in front of his house 
at seven o'clock the next morning. 

He telephoned to Dave from Santa 
Barbara after he had finished his inspec- 
tion of the prospects. 

“Fine, Dick,” Dave said with a ring 
in his voice. “We'll be glad to see you. 
I'll have the wagon at the foot of the 
grade at eleven in the morning.” 

Dick spent the night at the Mirasol 
Hotel in Santa Barbara. What a place 
for a stop on a honeymoon, he thought, 
with its dear little cottages looking into 
the tropical garden; the quiet Japanese 
boys in native costume bringing trays; 
the chintz bedroom. 

He was up and away burning up the 
highway in the dazzling early morning 
sun. Then a sharp turn inte the cross- 
road and going into second most of the 

Og 


“Yes, she’s well-educated all net 
She had the best of references. But gy 
what have you been doing with yoursel;: 
How has the world been treating yoy? 
Lord, you haven’t changed much!” ~ 

“Wait a minute!” I said, trembling 
“Wait a minute! What do you mean y 
‘she had the best of references’? Why 
dees your daughter come back fro 
school with the best of  referenc 
for 

“My daughter? Why. Walt, are yy 
nuts or something? Helen's in Europe 

“Helen 
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“Certainly! My daughter, yo 
niece 
“Who the devil is Sandy then?” 
“Sandy—you mean Clarice? Why 


she’s Mother’s trained nurse.” 
“She’s—oh, damn her! I could shak 
her till her head drops off! Say, you » 
up to the house. I'll see you later, I'v 
got a lot of explaining to do, and I'll doi 
some time tonight when somebody ges 
through explaining to me!” ; 
“Walt!” My brother followed me out 
of the car. “What’s got into you?” 
“A germ,” I shouted back, as I started 
for the summer-house on the run, “a 
germ of an incurable disease, known 
locally as love! Bye-bye blackbird!” 


ND that, I guess, about does it. It 

may interest you to know, though 
that right after the wedding ceremony 
she said to me, “Walt, if you'd bet ten 
dollars ” 

“Yes,” I answered as best I could, for 
my mouth was full of hair—sandy hair, 
sweet and scented—“if I had, and won six 
hundred smackers with it, I'd spend it es 
foolishly as I know how!” 

And so she bought a baby carriage 
with pneumatic tires—and only time can 
tell. 





way up, up the steep mountain read 

There they were! There was the sprint- 
wagon with the two horses. The grate 
up to the lake was too sharp for a motor 
car. ; 

Dave, Enid’s brother, and his wit 
Pauline were in the front seat. Ned ane 
Enid in the back of the wagon. How 
pretty Enid looked in her riding-habit ane 
western hat with the bright handkerchit! 
around her neck like a cowboy’s! A 

Dick climbed in the back seat. Ent 
sat between him and Ned. It didn’t seem 
very different from the old days back at 
college—Ned and Enid and himself. It 
was so natural—old Ned cracking bs 
jokes. ; 

Now they were at the top of the grade 
Serana. A lovely lake bordered with 
trees on the top of a mountain—wi 
great, high brown mountains beyond. 
peace of it. Wild. Beautiful. _ 

“Take this cabin,” said Pauline, lead: 
ing Dick to the steps of a snug littl 
house made of logs overlooking the lake 
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fhis is Ned’s and Enid’s house next to 
ours, and ours is beyond. Get out of 
yur city clothes and come over to our 
iguse for a cocktail before lunch. I think 
yl find everything you want. If you 
jon't, just yell.” 


HAT a glorious week! Riding the 
Wirt ranger’s trails—off all day and 
oiling a steak for lunch. Riding slowly 
ime in the late afternoon and dinner in 
he old ranch house. Sitting out on the 
srch of Pauline’s and David's cabin. A 
wer crashing through the woods. Wood- 
«ts scurrying over the roof at night. The 
cons on the lake at daybreak. And Enid 
_sweet Enid with those deep-blue eyes 
od warm, red laughing mouth with little 
jmples all around it—stretched out on 
he ground after lunch, her hair caught in 
he leaves and the curve of her knee 
dowing above her riding-boot. 

It was during one of those times that 
Frid turned to Dick and said 
‘Isn't this perfect? Did you ever see 
wch a place?” 

Wonderful!” murmured Dick. 

“There’s only one thing lacking, Dick.” 

What could be lacking?” asked Dick 
n surprise 
‘A girl for you,” laughed Enid. “We're 
ally very selfish not to have thought of 
: This is no place for a young man to 
¢ alone.” 

Ill have to admit 
eiting for a romance.” 
ared gay 
Pauline walked up just in time to hear 
tis last remark of Dick’s. ‘Then why 
n't you bring a nice girl down and start 
me, Dick?” she asked. 

“I was just saying that this was no 
hee for a young man to be alone,” said 
Enid. 

‘No joking, Dick,” insisted Pauline. 
The next time you come bring a girl 


Serana is a 
Dick ap- 


that 
And 


vith you. How about your friend Gen- 
wieve Long? I think she’s awfully at- 
ractive. If you say so I'll write and 


invite her to come down the next week- 
nd you come to visit us.” 


Think it would be fine,”’ said Dick. 


‘I remember her at your mother’s 
fance,” said Enid. ‘“‘Isn’t she the tall, 
lair girl?” 
“Yes.” 


Enid laughed teasingly. She seemed to 
vat to embarrass Dick. “I understand 
tat since your trip to the Orient, you 
em to have lost your taste for American 
ars and that the only one you've paid 
my attention to is Genevieve Long. You 
teve been rushing her, haven’t you, 
Dick?” 
‘i you call being good friends rush- 
™ said Dick. “Why—we grew up to- 
wher as kids, went to dancing-school, 
wd our families had houses at Pebble 
ch in the summer. I never even had 
‘se on Gen. We were always good 
inends and are now. I see a lot of her 
"town. To be perfectly candid, Enid, 
Ive Never had a sentimental thought 
Mout Genevieve. I’ve never as much as 


rs her hand. But I'd like to bring 
“atevieve down, and I’m sure she’d like 
‘come. She’s very keen on this sort 
0i life.” 


“We'll arrange it,’ said Pauline and 
walked off. 

“You know,” said Enid, turning on her 
side and looking up into Dick’s face, 
“you've never told us a thing about your 
life out in Shanghai.” 

“There’s not much to tell, Enid. I 
didn’t do much but work,” he replied. 

“Didn't you have any fun at all?” she 
asked. “I've always fancied Shanghai 
was the gayest place in the world. You 
know they call it the ‘Paris of the East.’ ” 

“They have offended Paris,” Dick 
laughed. 

“But, Dick,” she was trying so hard to 
get him to talk. She was fascinated by 
this Chinese thing she had heard about 
him. Hurt. Wounded. Humiliated. If 
she could only hear from him the truth 
about it. There must be something he 
could explain. Couldn’t she wheedle it 
out of him with her woman’s cunning? 
“But, Dick, surely you got into some ex- 
citement.”’ 

Innocently Dick replied: 

“Enid, I led a very quiet life.” 

That confirmed her suspicions more 
than ever. He had lived a quiet life. 
Men always do that when they are hav- 
ing an affair with a woman. 

Neither spoke for a moment. Enid 
turned on her back, reached for her hat 
and covered her face with it as if to shield 
her eyes from the sun 

Then Villa, the Spanish guide, started 
leading the horses out and cinching up 
the saddles, and Dick was on his feet, 
examining Enid’s saddle to see that it was 
quite tight and looking at the bridle and 
helping her on her horse. 


ICK rode at the end of the proces- 

sion going home. He didn’t want to 
talk to any one. He felt this unnatural 
attitude which Enid held for him keenly 
At times it almost robbed him of his 
capacity for enjoying anything. 

And all the while he loved her with an 
aching love. 

“You'll be sure to come down soon 
again, won’t you, Dick?” Pauline urged 
when he left. “I'll write to Genevieve 
Long and tell her that we shall be de- 
lighted to have her any time you can run 
her down.” 

“It’s a question whether I can come 


again this summer,” Dick said _hesitat- 
ingly. 
But in a few weeks when Genevieve 


telephoned and asked Dick to motor her 
down the following week-end and to go 
on a camping trip which Dave and Paul- 
ine were planning there was no question 
about it. His resolution fled. He was 
counting the days until Friday. 

It wouldn’t be so hard this trip. Gen- 
evieve’s being along would relieve the 
situation. 

As Genevieve stepped into his car af- 
ter they had strapped their baggage on, 
he thought what a good sport she was 
—a handsome girl, too, a real Californian 
with golden hair like California gold. 

And Gen was never any trouble. On 
a horseback ride she never seemed to 
need any attention. Her horse never cut 
up. She never thought her saddle was 
slipping. She didn’t get tired. 
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a trip like this she was just right—lit 
your cigarets while you drove; never got 
hungry until it was the right time to stop 
and didn’t fidget if you speeded up and 
passed a car. Gen was all right. Just 
the kind of a girl to pal around with a 
man. A drink of straight gin was just 
as satisfactory to Genevieve as if the 
ginger ale was the right brand and ice 
tinkling in it. Darned good sport, and 
you didn’t have to draw a map for her 
to see a joke. 

Fine,. independent, self-reliant girl—un- 
derstanding and a real comrade. Great 
girl, Gen! But she didn’t have that 
gentle, helpless appeal that Enid had. 
Strange, he never would drive too fast 
with Enid. He wouldn’t frighten her for 
worlds, and he’d go for weeks without a 
drink rather than ask Enid to take a 
drink out of his flask. Those things 
didn’t go with Enid. 


CS wasn’t tired when they 
arrived. She sat with her highball 
glass in her hand and made them all 
laugh by telling of incidents on the trip. 
When she said that a man at a filling 
station had alluded to her as the “Missis,” 
Enid laughed, too. But the word started 
her to thinking. 

Genevieve was an addition to the 
party. She brought to it a note of gaiety 
which all felt 

Long happy days slipping ny—Enid in 
her riding-clothes and her hair blowing 
in the wind as they rested on the top of 

mountain. Enid in her blue bathinz- 
suit swinging her legs over the side of 
the dock. Old Ned up to his old tricks 
of swimming under water and grabbing 
Dick’s legs. Up at the crack of dawn to 
find Villa waiting with the horses. Swing- 
ing Enid up in her saddle and handing her 
the reins—putting them in her little 
hands—Genevieve calling back, asking if 
they had the flask 

There they were, off on their camping- 
trip with Villa, riding at the head of the 
cavalcade with the frying-pan lashed to 
his saddle, tinkling with each step of his 
horse like some primitive musical instru- 
ment—perhaps like one to which his an- 
cestors danced in Me::co, before his 
Spanish forebears had sailed across the 
sea and infused their blood with that of 
the people they conquered. Then came 
David, with Pauline on her favorite pinto; 
Ned, with Genevieve on what old Villa 
called a “high life” horse—because “that 
lady she’s a boomer and can ride . . . good- 
ness life—she rides like a vacherro”; Dick 
with Enid who pulled up in the rear on 
her mount—gentle as a dove, which his 
Spanish name Paloma meant—Enid timid 
and feeling safer with Dick near her 
and no one behind her. A horse had 
kicked hers once, and he had reared and 
frightened her, so she chose always to 
ride at the end of the procession. 

Of course David and Ned were ‘good 
hersemen, but they hadn’t been brought 
up in the West. Dick was different, she 
felt. Just the way he sat in his saddle 
and opened gates and looked at her sad- 
dle and bridle after she was mounted 
geve her a feeling of confidence. And 
somehow or other he was always near 


when they came to a difficult place on a 
trail. 

Down and down they went—all of a 
sudden Enid felt herself slipping further 
up toward Paloma’s head. At first she 
thought she would say nothing. She hated 
not being a good sport. She wanted to 
be like Genevieve and not require a lot 
of fussing. But frightened she was. 
She was not secure in her saddle, and 
when she braced her feet in the stirrups 
she felt nothing to press against. 

“Dick—Dick—” she called, “I think 
there’s something wrong with my saddle.” 

“Just wait until we get down a bit fur- 
ther, Enid—right around that bend. It’s 
too narrow here for you to get off.” 

Trembling inside and dizzy, she sat 
quietly until they rounded the bend. 

“Now, stop,” called Dick, swinging off 
of his horse and coming to her, sinking 
into the red shale with each step. 

He was by her side now—between her 
and that awful precipice. 

“Now, Enid.” He held up his arms to 
help her off. 

As she swung her leg over the saddle, 
it turned. Dick caught her in his arms. 

“Wait now until Paloma moves on; 
then lean against the rock, until I cinch 
up. 

Enid—Enid—his arms around her, her 
lithe young body against his, that curve 
of her kip against him, her little arms 
clutching his. He was on fire! He could 
hardly speak, and his hands trembled 
when he turned to the saddle. 

What made her feel so weak? Was it 
the fright—or was it Dick? She stood 
there against the rocky wall, trembling 
and burning. It was like that night he 
had kissed her—years ago at college. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE DARK FOREST 


T BREAKFAST the next morning 

Dick appeared very attentive to 
Genevieve. He made a point of sitting by 
her. He was afraid to go near Enid. He 
knew he would weaken if only his arm 
brushed hers. He avoided her and be- 
came reserved. 

If that delirious moment of the day 
before had been back at Serana, he would 
have fled—left that afternoon. But now 
it would be two more days until he could 
leave. They were off in the mountains 
on a camping trip. Two more days of 
torture—two more nights of Enid sleep- 
ing near him! 

He protected himself by staying close 
to Genevieve. Ned observed this, and on 
the last night at the camp before he and 
Enid went to sleep he whispered: 

“I do believe old Dick has fallen for 
Genevieve. Do you notice how quiet he 
has become? And restless, too. I do 
believe he is impatient to get her home 
to himself.” 

“He certainly is attentive,” Enid man- 
aged to reply, and pretended great weari- 
ness. 

But when she turned on her side her 
eyes opened wide. She looked up at the 


stars—the same stars Dick saw. She 
wondered. Could it be? No, it was 
100 


there. She knew it. Why did she think 
so much of that moment on the tj: 
She must not. But how sweet! 4, 
heart sank. Dick would be leaving wy. 
after they got back—and Genevier 
would be going with him. ; 


HOSE two glorious days riding jp 4 

sun up steep mountains, almost sli 
down sometimes on the other side! W, 
it possible that the horses could go dom 
these bald brown mountains? Often thy 
seemed literally to sit down and slid 
down on their strong haunches. Then Epis 
would hold on to Paloma’s mane and jen 
forward up another trail; then down iny 
a cool ravine and draw her knees y 
around Paloma’s neck as he splashei 
across a mountain stream. 

Wonderful—wonderful—her heart say 
for the beauty of it, with Dick watchiy 
carefully at every ticklish turn and wan. 
ing her of a low branch on a wood 
trail. 

Dick—so chivalrous and _thoughtfy! 
How could he have stepped out of his 
own character away off there in Chim’ 
But perhaps he had not felt as she ha 
when he caught her on the trail just dy 
before yesterday. Was it only she wy 
had felt so strange; as if the years had 
rolled back to that night he had kissd 
her. 

Enid thought all of these things as she 
rode steadily for the two days until the 
sighted Serana at sunset on Sunday ever 
ing. 

Too bad such days end! 
ever be others like them? 

The next morning the boys went for: 
swim, but Enid and Genevieve sat a 
Pauline’s porch and waited until the 
came up from the lake, changed and su 
that they thought it was time for a coc- 
tail, although it wasn’t quite twelve 
o'clock. 

Dave shook up the cocktails and poure! 
them out. Dick handed one to each @ 
the girls. 

It was a close, united little group whid 
sat there, lazily smiling with good huma 
at each other. Genevieve had been rr 
ceived with a warmth which all felt. Se 
had proved herself such a good sport « 
the camping trip that she was one 0 
them. 

Enid—although she felt a little pique 
at Dick’s constant attention to Geneve 
and reproached herself strongly for a 
mitting it—was really charmed with t 
girl and wished that she could be ge 
erous enough to wish that Dick wow 
marry her. Why shouldn't he? 

Dick and Ned as usual soon had thet 
heads together in deep conversation. 

“What cronies you two are!” Gere 
vieve said, when they suddenly realize: 
that they were excluding themselve 
without being conscious of it, from ue 
rest of the party, and hurriedly turned 
join them. : 

“Ves,” declared Ned, “and what's moe 
we've never had a misunderstanding 
We've had arguments all right and be 
ones, too. But we always —, 
make an adjustment or compromise ® 
fore we ss into a fight. Didnt * 
Dick?” 
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must be different from girls. Girls al- | 
ways quarrel over a boy.’ 
“Ves.” declared Pauline, “and when | 
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saw it fail yet *y é 
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which men would not consider?” 

“I wonder whether it was a man or} 

woman who said, “All’s fair in love and 

war. Enid mused. 

“Well.” said Dave. “I won’t have it 

sid that a man made that statement. | 
| 

The coupon below will bring you a copy of our beautiful new six- 
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fortable. He left his chair to get a 
match from the table around which they 

Directed by the Studebaker Family—three-quart ers 
of a century of fair dealing 


were sitting and, as he passed Dick, he 
rested his hand affectionately on Dick’s | 
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shoulder and said: 

“No, sir, Dick and I never scrapped; 
never had anything to scrap about. We 
always understood each other. You know | 
if Enid and I ever have a boy, his name 
is to be Richard Grant.” 

Oh—why did they talk about such} 
things? Why couldn’t they stop tortur- | 
ing him? Dick made an excuse to go 


back to his cabin. A boy—Dick Grant. | a 
- | Save on Ladies 


| 
| 
| 
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oi those maternal women. Yes—Enid 
ad a baby. Wonder why she didn't 
hve a baby! Never heard them men- 
tion it until trday. Enid’s baby—why of 
course. But Enid—a baby—and not his 
taby. God! What was the matter with 
tim? That old gnawing again. That 
lear. And he had had such a good time 
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mga child and naming it for him hurl 
him into a frenzy of fear and weakness. 
No more of that business. Why, it was 
ite greatest compliment they could pay 
him, and after all it was natural. He’d 
dy the same thing himself. 

‘Yes, sir,” exclaimed Ned. “When 
Enid and I have a son and heir he will 
% Richard Grant Grier.” 

Dick felt his hands moisten suddenly. 

A baby boy—Richard Grant Grier. 
Great God—how often had he thought 
only “Richard Grant, Jr.” He was all 
‘ong now—that fiendish fear was back. are rag 

He'd leave. Yes, that’s what he’d do| Hundreds of Satisfied Graduates 
“st Out—and get out quick. He got eat ae ee 
and walked over to the ranch house | 
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and called up the. office. 
That was only a prefext. 

Upon returning he an- 
nounced: “Get to go up 
to town this afternoon. 
Just had the office on the 
phone. I'll Have to leave 
right after lunch.” 

“Why, it’s only Mon- 
day,’ Dick,” said Pauline. 

“Yes, and you said you 
could stay until Wednes- 
day,” added Enid. 

“Tough luck,” 
Ned. 

Dick started toward his 
cabin as Genevieve rose 
and said she'd be only a 
few moments getting out 
of her riding clothes and 
packing. 

But you don’t have to 
go,’ insisted Pauline. 
Stay through this week, 
and perhaps Dick will 
down for the 


from 


come next 
week-end.” 

“Oh, no, thank you,” 
said Genevieve. “You're 
awfully kind. But Id 


better drive up with Dick. 
And the next week-end 
we're going up to Lake 
Tahoe.” 

Enid felt a_ sinking 
sensation. Genevieve was 
going with Dick, and they 
would be together next 
week-end at the same 
house-party at Lake Ta- 
hoe Genevieve was in 
love with Dick Enid 
was sure of it. She had 
seen it and felt it. 

Would Dick fall in love 
with Genevieve? 

“Shall we go 
our house and get ready 
for lunch?” asked Ned, 
taking Enid’s hand and 
pulling her up out of her 
chair. 

They walked over to 
their cabin, and _ while 
Ned was drying his hands 
he walked to the door of 


over to 


their bedroom and said 
to Enid: 

‘Genevieve is certainly 
crazy about Dick. I'll 


bet that will be a go yet.” 

Enid was silent. She 
was thinking of the long 
drive to San Francisco— 


she had sat in that seat 
with Dick. How silly! 
Jealous? No—hadn’t 


Dick 


never 


told her he had 
held Genevieve’s 
hand? Yes, he had told 
her that. But—would he 
hold her hand on the way 
home? 

“That would be a good 
match,” Ned _ continued. 
‘They're just right for 
each other, and both fam- 
ilies would be delighted, 





Fow They Got Their Start 


Big Men in American Industry Tell of 


Their First Adventures in Business 


ECENTLY McCLURE’S printed fascinating stories 
by America’s most prominent men of their first 
business ventures. Now again, through the enter- 

prise of United States Senator Robert N. Stankeld of 
Oregon, who, to inspire young people to thrift and in- 
dustry asked these distinguished men to tell of their 


frst earnings, We publish these extra experiences. 

EK E. OLCOTT, President of the Hudson River Day Line, got 
« his start in life through sheer hard work in a Pennsylvania 

lead mill. 

It is quite easy for me to tell you “how I earned and saved my first 
dollar,” for it was in a no less prosaic way than by working hard at the 
Pennsylvania Lead Works, Mansfield Valley, Alleghany County, Pa., 
when I was the foreman (by courtesy called the night superintendent) 
under Mr. E. F. Eurich. I was earning scarcely more than enough to 
pay my board, which was five dollars a week, but'I managed to save 
a little each month, as I was determined that I would some day get a 
position of influence in the community. I am thankful to say that, in 
my own humble opinion, I have attained this result by hard work and 
sticktoitiveness. 


U S. SENATOR DILL, of Washington, began his journey to 
« the Senate and the Committee of Interstate Commerce by 
selling to farmers’ wives. 

As I remember, however, I earned that first dollar by selling what 
were called “flat-iron cleaners,” which were composed of rectangular 
shaped blocks of cardboard into which round holes had been punched 
and filled: with beeswax, so that when the flat-iron was rubbed over it, 
the beeswax would clean the iron. As the beeswax wore down, the 
layers of cardboard would be lifted off. I sold them at 25 cents apiece 
and made 12% cents on each one. As I recall it, I sold about two dozen 
of them to the farmers’ wives in the neighborhood in which I grew up, 
in Knox County, Ohio. 


AMES J. DAVIS, Secretary of Labor, came to this country when 
he was seven and a half to join his father in the iron mills of 
Sharon, Pennsylvania. .Thirty days later he found work. 

My first job was to drive cows to pasture and back each morning 
for the proprietor of the town hotel, who wanted to serve his guests 
with fresh milk each day. It was in driving these cows to and from 
pasture that I earned my first dollar. 


MAZING initiative as a child was shown by U. S. Senator 
Thomas D. Schall of Minnesota. 

When about four years of age at Burlington, Iowa, I earned my first 
dollar by digging up from the ruins of a burned foundry small rusty 
bolts, nuts, pieces of iron, nails, and so forth, that had become imbedded 
in the earth thereabout. I dug these out with a railroad spike, washed 
the dirt off and carried them, as much as my tiny strength could stand, 
in small bundles to an old iron dealer who paid me a fraction of a 
cent a pound, thus accumulating the first doliar, and many others with 
it, in the same way. 


HOPPING wood gave George L. Johnson, President of the 
Endicott-Johnson Corporation, his “first whole dollar.” 

While I picked up a great many dollars—blacking boots, carrying 
water and running errands, before I was eight years old—my first full 
dollar which came to me at one time was earned when I was ten 
vears old. 

An older man took a contract to chop wood, four miles from home. 
He offered me a job as “apprentice,” claimed that I could “trim up and 
pile” as well as an older person. So I went along. Each morning I left 
home about six o’clock, carrying my “dinner” wrapped up in paper. 
Walked four miles over snow and ice into the woods. Worked until 
dark and then trudged home again. I drew the magnificent salary of 
a two-dollar bill, for two weeks’ full work—and real work—“no foolin’.” 

The weather was cold, snow was deep and ice was thick. The 
walking was hard and the pay was modest. But I would give all I am 
worth to have a chance to try it all over again. 
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I’m sure. Genevieve yj 
come into a lot of money 
some day, too.” . 

“Do you suppose Dic 
forgotten about his By. 
rasian girl out in China?” 
asked Enid. She couldy) 
stop thinking about ; 
Any reference to th 
trouble in China, a Chin. 
man walking along th 
street in San Francise 
a Chinese vase in a dray. 
ing-room - anything ~ 
‘anything which suggested 
China brought to be 
mind a picture of a littl 
house in Shanghai with 
dolilike Eurasian gi, 
waiting for Dick. 

Ned had evidently po 
heard her question, He 
was in the bathroom. She 
repeated it when he came 
in to brush his hair. | 
relieved her to talk of 
Dick’s alliance. Why, she 
didn’t know. It held 
such a place in her mind 
Again she said: 

“He must have forgot- 
ten about his girl in 
China.” 

“Oh,” said Ned casual- 
ly. “Those things never 
last.” 

Does anything last? 
Would that strange 
yearning in_ her heart 
which she tried to 
smother—it was so wrong 
—would that last? Oh 
no, it could not. It must 
not. 

It had been a lovely 
week—one of those times 
which shine out for years 
in one’s memory. They 
were all sad that it had 
come to an end. The 
summer was almost over 
now. It would be months 
before they would met 
again. 

Mr. Lee, the rancher 
was to drive Dick ané 
Genevieve down the 
mountain. 

Dick helped Genevieve 
into the — spring-wagon 
and stood with his head 
uncovered to bid bis 
friends good-bye. 

Dick took Enid’s hand 
in his and said: 

“It’s been fine to st 
you, Enid. Good-bye.” 
“ “Well, old man,” said 
Ned at her side, “we'll 
see you in New York in 
November at the meet: 
ing. Thank heaven theres 
something to bring yo 
our way.” 

He was gone. 

Lonely—lonely was 00 
the word. Almost muse 
able was Enid after Dicks 
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The lake was not as beauti- 
Even Dave, 
seemed a 


rture. 
4 The rides were dull. 


er brother, whom she adored, 
bore ; 
And there wasn’t a chance of 
Dick before they went East. For they 
were not taking the northern route, as 
Ned had some business which called him 
io Los Angeles. 


of seeing 


EW YORK and the busy autumn 

months. Arranging the apartment 
or the winter, taking up the threads of 
heir usual life. Dinners. Her mother. 
Clothes. ; 
Unconsciously Enid found herself giv- 
ig especial attention to the ordering of 
dothes and insisting that they be home 
»y November fifteenth. 


The time was drawing near now. Ned 
yas talking of the meeting. 

November tenth. 

November twelfth. 

Only three days more—then Dick! 
‘Hello, Enid—how are you?” Dick’s 


Her eyes shining 
forward—on edge— 


vice on the ‘phone. 
and her body bent 
aking to Dick 

“We'll be delighted—yes. Eight o’clock 
it Pierre’s. Thank you.” 

Yes, she would just run down and get 
i: new pair of flesh-colored slippers to 
sear with that new white chiffon dress 
with the crystal—the silver brocade did 
not quite please her. And the hairdress- 
She would have time for that, too. 
How exciting it was, this dinner! Not 
ke going out to an ordinary dinner. She 


er §. 


manted particularly to look well that 
tight. It was like being very young 
win aid getting as much of a thrill 


wt of your new dress as from the party. 

That night she did her hair over three 
imes before it suited her. She never 
bothered like that. What was the mat- 
ter with her? 


ERRE’S. There was Dick—so tall 

and strong with that shock of black 
uir falling over his forehead. To whom 
vas he talking? 

“What do you think of that?” whis- 
yered Ned as he left her to check his coat. 
Genevieve Long—and looking perfectly 
bvely in a classic black velvet dress. 
“This is nice to see you here,” said 
Ned, shaking hands with Genevieve. 
“When did you arrive?” asked Enid. 
“Father had to come East on business,” 
she replied, “so Mother and I thought we 
might as well come along—and this is 
wch a lovely time to shop.” 

The girls laughed. 
_ Today I ran into Jack Eastman—a 
inend of mine at home. He told me that 
Dick was expected today and would be 
tt the St. Regis. So I telephoned him, 
and here I am.” 
_ 4éts go up to the game a week from 
morrow,” suggested Ned. “I’ve or- 
‘red four tickets. We can motor up. 
Waat do you say, Genevieve?” 

nk it would be great,” Genevieve 

mswered enthusiastically. “I had prom- 


sd to go to Long Island for the week- 
d But I can put that off. 
"8S It for worlds.” 

d found herself waiting impatiently 


en 


Wouldn’t 


for her turn to dance with Dick all 
through the evening. When the dance 
ended it was all she could do to step 
awey. 


The football game. It was natural for 
Ned to ask Genevieve to sit by him in 
the front seat as he drove. After all, 
that was the seat of honor in a car, as 
placing her at his right at dinner. 

Amazingly short the ride was. They 
were at the Taft Hotel before she knew 
it. Parking the car and_ struggling 
through the crowd to the Bowl. 

The fun of sitting there—at a football 
game again with Dick and Ned. She 
thought of the days she had seen them 
playing there themselves on that same 
field. 

How she and Dick became separated 


from Ned and Genevieve Enid never 
could remember. The crowd was so tre- 
mendous it was frightening. Her coat 


aimost torn off, there in that passage as 
they were leaving the Bowl. But Dick 
was by her. He held her arm tightly, 
bracing himself and keeping the crowd 
from crushing her. 

Then it became _ terrifying — she 
trembled and drew closer to Dick. A 
rush started behind them—some silly stu- 
dents. Oh—this was terrible. Then sud- 
cenly both of Dick’s arms were around 
her—protecting her—holding her close. 
Her head swam. Dizzy. Her breath al- 
most left her. She looked up into Dick’s 
face. Their eyes held each other for a 
moment—there was no crowd—no one 
was even near them. There was no one 
else in the whole world. They were 
alone—close, hearts beating together, 
throbbing with every wild beat for love 
of each other. 


CHAPTER XII 


A RUBBER OF BRIDGE 


ROM that moment Dick and Enid 
dared not look at each other. Not 


a word was spoken by either to suggest 
that such a moment of complete under- 
standing and acknowledgment had passed 
between them. 

Even during the rest of Dick’s visit in 
New York, although they were thrown 
much together. their eyes never met for 
one single moment 

It was as if they had made a pact to 
defy this thing which had come to them 
and of which they were entirely con- 
scious, and to help each other in prevent- 
ing the occurrence of a situation in which 
they would be caught again in the flame. 

Enid became more tender with Ned, 
and many nights when she at last fell 
asleep by his side her cheeks were moist 


with silent tears which she could not 
hold back. 
OOD-BYE again. “See you next 


summer, old man. Good-bye Enid 
—good-bye ‘s 
Often a year passes before we realize 
it, but this year was interminable to 
Dick. 
All during the fall, winter and spring 
Dick battled with himself, deciding 





firmly that he would not go to Serana | Dept. C-S. 
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Don’t wait another day. Send the 
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the next summer. But when summer 
came bringing Enid and Dick with it all 
of his determination fled. He loved Enid— 
always had and always would. But lots 
of men go through life loving a woman 
they can’t marry and seem to get some 


happiness out of life. He'd do it. By 
God, he wasn’t a weakling. 

Oh, yes—it was better now. He had 
himself completely in hand when he 


walked fearlessly to the train to meet 
his old friends on their arrival in San 
Francisco. 

“No reason at all why I can’t go down 
to Serana with you,” replied Dick en- 
thusiastically in rgsponse to Ned’s ques- 
tion. 

“Great,” said Ned. 
real visit this time. 

a deer.” 

“Dave’s planning another camping trip, 
too,” from Dick. 

“Well, we'll see that Enid’s saddle is 
good and tight this time,” laughed Ned. 


“And make it a 
We might even get 


“Can’t Genevieve come too?” asked 
Enid, eager to change the subject. 
“Ves,” said Dick. “Gen’s all set. She’s 


up at Lake Tahoe and is getting home in 
the morning. She’s sworn to get a deer 
herself this summer.” 


GAIN on their way down to the 

ranch and Genevieve more in love 
with Dick than ever. Enid watched her 
closely. Genevieve’s eyes softened when 
she looked at Dick. She was giving her- 
self away. Yes—she was doing her best 
to catch him. Better hurry up and catch 
some one. Why, she must be as old as 
Enid—surely—and Enid was twenty-five. 
Genevieve would be an old maid pretty 


soon if she didn’t watch out. Why was 
she wasting her time with Dick? She 
hadn't a chance. Enid raised her pretty 


head proudly—but that was wrong. Why 
should she think of such a thing 

She'd help—yes—that’s what she’d do 

help Genevieve to marry Dick. But— 
could she? But would it do any good? 
It would only be a formal protection. 
Yet holding strictly to conventions would 
be helpful. 

Now for a good time on the ranch. 

Up the mountain road and up the sharp 
grade. Cocktails on the porch. How 
happy they all were, planning for a long 
riding trip 

How long the.time had seemed -until 
they were riding again on those mountain 
trails 

Riding home after the sun had gone 
down behind the big mountain—all warm 
and tired, but breathing in the cool eve- 
ning air. 

“We'll have to hurry for dinner,” 
gasped Enid as they walked toward their 
cabins. 

Off with her coat and brushing her hair 
back from her forehead. What a dirty 
face—ugh! The hot water would feel 
good—thank heaven Dave had found a 
hot-water system that worked. 

Now how would she get off her boots 
with no bootjack? Ned always pulled 
them off. 

She put one heel in front of her other 
toe. She wiggled and pulled and pushed, 
and broke the longest nail she had. 


“Dick—Dick—Dick—” 
walking to the window. 

“Yes,” from Dick’s cabin. 

“Please come over and pull off my 
boots—I can’t get th em off.” 

“Be over right away,’ came the answer. 

Now Dick would think she was not 
much of a sportswoman when he saw her 
silk stockings. She knew to be really 
sportsmanlike she should wear men’s 
underwear and men’s heavy socks—like 
Genevieve. Why couldn’t she be sporty 
like Genevieve? But she hated those 
scratchy things and the funny-looking 
socks. Dick would think she was an 
awful tenderfoot—even after her summer 
West. 

Dick in the doorway, with the red 
light of the afterglow of a California 
sunset behind him. 

“T hate to be such a bother, Dick, but 
I simply cannot move these boots. We 
haven't a bootjack—Ned always takes 
them off for me.” 

Enid leaned back in the armchair and 
lifted her right foot. With one expert 
twist of Dick’s strong hands the boot was 
off, and she stretched out her tired leg 
with relief. 

“Now the other.” That black lock of 
Dick’s fell almost in his eyes as he bent 
over the boot. 

Two silken feet close—slim beautiful 
feet—Enid’s dear little feet. He couldn’t 
help it. He was on his knees—those 
adorable feet in his big strong hands. 
Closely he held them and then kissed one 
instep, and then the other. For a mo- 
ment his face burned against them 

Enid lay back in her chair—her eyes 
closed. He was hurrying through the 
door. 

The big gong for dinner rang before 
she opened her eyes again. 


she called, 





HE days that followed—the thrilling 

days—the fearful days—trying so 
hard not to look into Dick’s eyes and 
always sitting away from him. Keeping 
close to Ned on the rides, and in walking 
from one cabin to the other always hold- 
ing tightly to his arm, staying very close 
to Ned as a timid child keeps close to 
her mother. 

Then one morning Ned was called to 
the telephone and came back saying to 
Enid: 

“Have to run down to Los Angeles, 
dear. McNair wants to see me tomorrow 
morning.” 

Ned leaving her! Why did McNair 
have to see him just now when she 
wanted to be so close to him—when she 
needed him so? 

“How long will you be gone, Neddie?” 
asked Enid, frightened even to hear the 
answer. 

“No way of telling, Enid, but my guess 
would be only for a few days.” He put 
his arm around her. She nestled against 
his breast. He held her close for a 
minute. 

She would have to sleep in that cabin 
all alone, with those wood-rats making 
such a noise on the roof. It was all 
right when Ned was there and he laughed 
when she wakened suddenly and sat bolt 
upright in bed. And suppose the big 
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bear came prowling around as he hai 
done, and the deer crashing through th. 
brush! And what wa* that deep foe en’ 
which was way down in «2 heart 4s ; “ 






it were Suried way? Oh. why did Naf the! 
have to go away? “BE good 


“Dick will look after you, darling, anj Er 


you will be so busy and.have such a go to b 
time that you won’t miss me. ['ll by ME her 
it back as soon as I possibly can”) Mf shou 
said as he kissed her and then went» cabir 
with his packing. “Don’t look so gi swite 
Enid, dear.” “ED light. 


Enid quickly turned to help Ned wih sirre 
his bag, and when she kissed him good. En 


bye her heart was as heavy as if he he reste 
been leaving her never to return. Ne cigar 
Ned! What was this feeling of dre a 
hovering over her like some ill-omene H askec 
bird, flapping its wings and making be § chific 


cringe and cower? En 


“Take care of Enid, old man,” Ne § lying 
said to Dick—and he was off. one | 
room 

HILE Dick was dressing for dinner on t] 

he came out of the daze in whih @ on t 

he had been all afternoon. The dazzling thing 
presence of Enid had stunned him and § thing 
for those few short hours he had given hand 
himself up to the joy of being with he. were 
But now he must pull up. body 
Brave and determined, he walked into “ 


dinner and all through the meal paid # table 
especial attention te Genevieve. He wa supp 
happier than he had been for the las § grou 
two days, because the constant thought § herse 
of disloyalty and weakness marred the grat, 


joy of loving Enid. 


Now he was set. No more backsliding 


Genevieve. There was his safety, “N 
“Come on over to my cabin,” suggested B | wi 
Pauline, as they left the ranch house afte § pj 
dinner. Enid. 
“Let’s have some bridge,” said Gene § ang 
vieve. He 
“Just a couple of rubbers, if you dont B there 
mind,” Enid all but yawned. “I'm 9§f if pe 
tired that I won't see the spots on th B he » 
cards. Dave, you should learn to play. § of F 
Dave laughed, kissed his wife and sistet J hoo) 
and said if they could get along withou § op 4 
him he was going to bed. to Ex 
The game over, Genevieve quick) Th 


added up the score—like a man, Bail A gr 


thought. She didn’t count on her i § ni, 
gers. “Pauline, you owe me five dollars dow. 
and Enid owes Dick five.” sein 

Pauline found her purse and pa 9 head: 
Genevieve. eyes 


“J must go home now,” sighed Enid 
pulling her cloak around her. “Do you 
want to walk over with me, Pauline’ 


Why had Dave gone to bed? «sks een 

“Tl walk over with you, Enid,” % 9 dane 
unteered Genevieve, taking her arm. Why little 
did she always take things in hand 0: En 


That wasn’t Enid’s plan. — He 
“T'll go along with you,” said Dick § wig, 

following the girls out of the door. ff tobp 
At Genevieve’s cabin Enid shook hanes 

with her, said “good-night” and turned t¢ a 


Dick, thinking he would stop for a ™ 
ment on Genevieve’s veranda 


“Oh. I’m coming over to collect ths 


five dollars from you, Enid, he 
laughed. Oh—why—why had he said 
“You won't trust me till morning 











Enid replied with embarrassment. 
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“] should say not! Good-night, Gene- 
sieve. Well lick them tomorrow night, 
Tiiee—we ought to work together on 
the transatlantic liners. Our teamwork’s 
good. Good-night Dick.” 

Enid and Dick walking in the dark 
to her cabin. his hand holding her arm, 
ber elbow in the crook of his arm, her 
dhoulder brushing his. They entered the 
cabin and Dick closed the door. Enid 
switched on the lamp, which gave a soft 
light. Dick put a log on the fire and 
girred it up. A flame leaped 

Enid sat down on the big divan and 
rested against the pillows. Dick lit a 
cgaret and sat down by her. Fibee 

“Would you like some Scotch, Dick?” 
wked Enid. “There’s some on the 
chifonier in Ned’s flask in our room.” 

Enid’s room her dressing-gown 
lying across the chair, but not the Chinese 
one he had given her her littie bed- 
room slippers by it, with pink feathers 
on them her brushes and bottles 
on the bureau, Enid Enid’s 
things! How sweet to see her intimate 
things, things she handled with her dear 
hands and used every day, garments which 
were privileged to touch her dear 

—" 

“There’s a bottle of white rock on the 
table.” If it had been Genevieve she 
supposed she would have been running 
around getting the Scotch and white rock 
herself -and opening the bottle without 
scratching her finger. 

“Have a nip, Enid?” asked Dick, pour- 
ing out a drink 

“No, thank you,” replied Enid, “but 
I will have a cigaret.” 

Dick lit a cigaret and handed it to 
Enid. He took his glass, sat down by her 
and leaned back against the cushions. 

He did not touch his drink, but sat 
there holding it in his hand. He felt as 
ithe had already had a dozen drinks— 
he was drunk—drunk with the nearness 
of Enid. His head swam. The glass 
shook in his hand. He rose and put it 
— and sat down again—closer 
to Enid. 

They didn’t speak. The fire crackled. 
A great flame sprang up. The fire was 
warng now. The room was in a red 
tow. Was it from the fire or was he 
seeing red—the blood all rushing to his 
head? He was looking through red. His 
eyes must be all bloodshot, as if he were 
Ma fire. They burned. 

He looked at Enid. Her eyes were 
deep, that deep, deep blue as he had 
sen them after that Home Sweet Home 
dance at the Academy when she was a 
little girl. 

Enid lowered her eyes under his gaze. 

could see her breast rise and fall 
It was hard for her 


with each breath. 
to breathe, too. 


NEXT MONTH. 


His shoulder was touching hers. 
idly he slipped her hand through his 
arm. She was trembling like a fright- 
ened child. He felt the grip of her fin- 
gers on his arm. 

He took her little hand in his and held 
it tightly—not looking at her. 


They drew closer—closer—so natu- 
rally. His arms were around her. His 
mouth was on hers. She yielded. He 


could feel her body relax against his, her 
lips quiver against his. He felt tears on 
his face. He kissed her eyes—first one 
and then the other. 

Enid’s arms around his neck—those 
dear, soft arms—holding him close. 
Again his mouth was on Enid’s, Enid 
kissing him. God—Enid’s soft body 
trembling under his weight her 
breath on his neck his hand in her 
silky hair. 

“Enid—my own—my love. Enid is 

Enid’s voice, almost a whisper; her 
hands on Dick’s face. ‘“Dick—Dick— 
my beloved— No, no, please don’t— Oh, 
Dick—darling—please. You'll be sorry 
in the morning. Take care of me, dearest, 
take care of me. Think of tomorrow 
morning— Ned ; 

Ned—Ned. “Take care of Enid.” From 
far away Ned’s voice seemed to come. 
“Take care of Enid, Dick.”’ Ned had said 
that when he left. And what was he do- 
ing? He was dragging her down with him 
into destruction, building up their future 
on misery and guilt, robbing their lives of 
peace and happiness, thrusting a knife 
into Ned’s back and a poisoned dagger 
into Enid’s pure heart. Why, he might 
as well kill her now—-that wouldn't be as 
sinful! Murder—murder—that’s what he 
was committing—a double murder and 
hurling his own soul into Hell—— 

He straightened up as if he had been 
asleep and some one had suddenly thrown 
cold water on his face. He caught his 
breath, brushed his hair back and rose to 
his feet. 

Quickly he reached for the glass, lifted 
it unsteadily to his lips and drained it 
with one long draught. 

Enid was standing by him now, weak, 
almost tottering. Her face was wet with 
tears. She looked up into his eyes. 

They did not speak. 

They were by the door. Dick took 
her hand in his—very gently. She felt 
the strength of his grasp as he bent over 
her. 

“My God! It’s hard—but you’re right 
Enid! You saved us, Enid.” 

“God bless you, Dick, and take care 
of us.” 

She reached up and kissed him. She 
was so pathetic, such a helpless little 
thing—and yet she had. been stronger 
than he had been. 

He kissed her as he would have kissed 
a child. 















Enid, torn between loyalty to her husband who won her through trickery 
and her love for the man nature intended her to marry, Comes to an emo- 
tional crisis that shakes three lives 
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A Story Without a Sob about Lad 


that’s. impossible for me now, but I’ll tell 
you how I see them.” 

“Boy,” he called. 

A Chinese lad, probably seventeen or 
eighteen, came in 

“I want you to meet one of my boys. 
The other is in China getting married. He 
goes to every fight at Madison Square 
Garden and then comes home and fights 
them for me. I get them almost as well 
as if I were there.” 

Then I learned from Mrs. Dorgan about 
the boys and I also learned another side 
of Tad and Mrs. Dorgan—Tad is so fa- 
mous under his cartoonist’s signature that 
few people know his name is Thomas A. 
Dorgan; his initials form his public sig- 
nature 

“I have been immensely interested in 
mission and other welfare work all of my 
life,’ Tads wife told me, “and our Chi- 
nese boys didn’t have any home when 
they were babies, so I brought them home 
and Mr. Dorgan and I have given them 
a chance. We have educated them and 
we are just as proud of them as if they 
were our own.” 

Then Tad took all the sob out of this 
part of the story by interrupting, “Yeh, 
the boys beat us playing mah jong and 
we beat them playing pinocle, so it’s 


fifty-fifty 

What a lesson Mrs. Dorgan could give 
some women in motherhood and wife- 
hood! 

Of course, it’s natural for a newspaper- 
man to write a newspaperman’s story, but 
that’s almost ail I could get Tad to talk 
about—the days of old San Francisco and 
the days of old New York. Where’s this 
fellow and that fellow? Inside news- 
paper stories, one after the other. 

Tad loves San Francisco and New York 
as only those who have been there can. 
He was born, as the saying is, “south of 
Market,” but says he and Jim Corbett 


—continued from page 49 


were Hayes Valley boys, while Jimmy and 
Willus Britt were “south of Market” 
boys. 

Tad’s eyes had the fire of physical con- 
quest in them when he talked about the 
ring days of Jimmy Britt, and those same 
eyes softened with pity when we recalled 
game little Willus’ untimely end. And 
that led on to Stanley Ketchel and the 
22-rifle incident in Missouri and Ad Wol- 
gast, Battling Nelson, Abe Attell and Jim 
Jeffries; then, getting into other lines, to 
Barney Oldfield, Lincoln Beachey, Col- 
onel Lindbergh, the late Judge Gary and 
many others. 

Tad was and is a champion among 
champions. 

Tad was active on Broadway during the 
“Diamond Jim” Brady era of New York 
when Jack’s, Rector’s and all the rest 
were furnishing, usually gladness, but 
sometimes sadness for so many. But 
there goes a sob. He knew them all just 
as he knew Spider Kelly’s on the San 
Francisco Barbary Coast. 


ASKED where all the slang comes 

from. 

Tad has originated or popularized most 
of the slang of the past twenty years. 
You have often heard—maybe you've 
used them yourself—such expressions as, 
“You tell ’em, I stutter,” “See what the 
boys in the back room want.” Did you 
ever call your wife the “storm and 
strife,” or did you ever call for “the bad 
news,” instead of the waiter’s or taxi 
driver’s bill? Tad was at the bottom of 
those terms. 

“T presume I am naturally slangy, or 
take short cuts to get something over in 
speech, but I have originated only a few 
expressions. Take ‘the cat’s meow,’ for 
instance. My brother Ike’s wife pulled 
that one while we were having a restau- 
rant dinner one evening. Ike asked her 


if she was enjoying a certain dish we wer 
eating and she said, ‘It’s the cat's meoy 
Of course, that has been twisted into , 
million variations, but that is how } 
started. 

“Then the many versions of ‘the dia. 
mond-studded cook-stove,’ ‘the fur-linej 
necktie’ and others started in this way 
A bunch of us were playing pinocle jp 
Dowling’s in the old days. There was q 
huge goldfish bowl at the end of the bar 
Suddenly one of the gang threw a gy. 
perior hand on the table and said, ‘Wel 
I guess I win the goldfish bowl and the 
goldfish.’ 

“Convicts make up much of the slang 
the same as they do puzzles. They have 
lots of spare time on their hands and to 
keep from going mad—that is if they are 
men of brains—they conceive all sorts of 
stories, puzzles and slang; card tricks also 

“College boys and girls have alert 
active minds and they, too, have a part 
in it. Baseball games, fights, public gath- 
erings of any kind develop slang. I get 
hundreds of letters with slang ideas in 
them and use them as I need them.” 

Then I asked about “Indoor Sports,” 
the best subject, to my mind, for which 
Tad is responsible. It entertains millions 
every day through the King Feature 
Syndicate. 

“Well, you see, that brings back the 
indoor life that I lead and the flowers and 
bugs and things. I had my share of the 
other life and I know what happened, and 
I know what happens here in my studio 
and I am familiar with newspaper offices 
so I just put them all together and try to 
give somebody a giggle.” 

I would just like to say one more thing 
in this story, and it isn’t a sob either: I 
wish Tad had my strength and robust 
health to go on with. 

That’s how a lifelong admirer of Tad’s 
feels toward him. 


Find Out What You Want to Do 


couldn’t stand the routine any longer, and 
I threw it up. I hadn't a cent in the 
world and no prospects, but deep in me 
lay the undying conviction that I had been 
put on earth for other things than ad- 
dressing envelops. And that was enough 

I never suspected that I had the least 
talent for writing or selling. Chance 
thrust me as an indifferent, an even poor 
stenographer into an office where books 
were sold on subscription. I asked one 
time if I might not be allowed to try 
writing an ad. It was done so badly that 
scarcely three words of what I wrote were 
used in the original ad. I kept on writ- 
ing, and after two years my own ads saw 


and Then Do It 


—continued from page 69 


print. By accident, I fell into the work 
I loved and did well. Then came my 
chance to write the advertising for the 
O. Henry, Morgan Robertson and other 
books, and success came. Such success as 
I have, I attribute more to the fact that 
I learned early and well not to be afraid 
of my job, whatever it was. 


O BE a really good advertising per- 
son you must know how goods are 
sold and what sells them. You must 
know magazines and newspapers; that is, 
which magazine and which newspaper sell 
which kinds of goods. You must under- 
stand printing and engraving methods. 
1% 


You must know whether to advertise @ 
street-cars, magazines or on billboards, 
or in all three; whether to advertise ® 
big cities or small towns; what points ™ 
your product are likely to appeal to the 
public. 

This is not all. You must know what 
will appeal to the dealer who sells the 
product; what his profits are; and how 
large or small a price to charge. In brief, 
you must have some specific knowledge 
of merchandise. 

If you know the above, can create com 
pelling !ay-outs and write with facility pet 
suasive words, then you will make a really 
good advertising person. 
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Please remember when I say the adver- 
tising business, I have in mind not only 
ivertising agencies, but the advertising 

rtments of large manufacturing con- 
gms, department stores, chain stores, 
shops, theaters and hotels. 
“Or you can be a pretty good advertis- 
ing woman if you have a publicity sense 
combined with a fair knowledge of mer- 
dandise, even if you have no particular 
bility to write. Then you can hire some 
one else to write for you. 

Or if you can write vigorously, clearly 
ind briefly, without having much funda- 
mental knowledge, you still have a chance. 
If, however, you write without knowing 
the why and wherefore of your product, 
hat is, how to sell the object you are 
writing about. you are merely taking some 
one else’s orders. 


OMEN who want to enter the ad- 
\ vertising business should first learn 
me other business very thoroughly. 
leam about foods, for instance. This 
knowledge will be invaluable to you. If 
you want a means of self-support while 
jaming, become a dietitian. 

One unusual phase of the advertising 
business is that it is not confined to any 
particular type of person. It is open to 
any person who possesses undeveloped ad- 
vertising ability, regardless of past train- 
ing and specific experience. But while 
the door is open, remember that many 
who go in also come out. There is no 
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room in the field for the unimaginative, 
for the superficially clever, for those who 
do not possess the merchandising instinct. 

Strange as it may seem, writers of fic- 
tion and newspaper people usually make 
poor advertising people. For advertising 
is condensation. There is only one type 
of writing more condensed than advertis- 
ing. That is poetry. Whenever I read 
poetry I am amazed at its condensation. 
Like poetry, advertising is vigorous crea- 
tive work. 

While advertising is a remunerative 
business for both men and women who 
succeed at it, I do not suggest it because 
of the money. Big salaries have tricked 
more than one into positions where only 
unhappiness could ensue. I suggest it for 
the girl with practical ideas who is buried 
in some job where she has no chance to 
apply her talents. 

But in every phase of business and in- 
dustry the same essential truth holds good. 
Be sure of what you want to do. Remem- 
ber that the most satisfactory thing in 
life is to do the work for which you are 
best fitted. To know your own person- 
ality, and how to express that personality 
in work, ought to be the aim of every in- 
telligent woman. Then only do you be- 
long to yourself. Then only do you pos- 
sess that self-confidence which is the 
greatest of all possible assets. Then only 
have you achieved that peace of mind 
which is the very backbone of successful 
living. 
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Its Different in Pavis 


—continued from page 24 


interest” part of it. It was a hundred per 
cnt American, with the men grouped at 
me end of a large and shadowy studio 
and their wives at the other. Tourist 
bureau magnates and dentists. Business 
ad clothes. Jane was introduced and 
introduced. 

“How long have you been in Paris?” 
was the opening remark after the hasty 
introductions. And when Jane men- 
tioned three weeks quite confidently, an 
Oh-h!” rather condescendingly greeted 
her statement each time. Then a too- 
nonchalant remark of “a year” or “eight 
years” in Paris, “with only one trip back, 
thank heaven!” usually concluded the 
conversation. 

After a half-hour of being pitied be- 
cause she'd had to live in America until 
% recently, Jane found herself near a 
doorway with the one young man in the 
tom. He was balancing a teacup in 
one hand while he tried to manipulate a 

ll lighter with the other. The 
lighter was on strike. 

Jane watched him a moment out of the 
‘omer of her eye while she pretended to 
listen to a rather bad rendition of “Sam- 
2 et Delilah.” Finally she turned 
quietly and in a whisper asked if she 
oe take his cup while he got his 


Pea you?” the man asked, with 
™ Cigaret wagging with his words. 
course the cup and teaspoon rattled. 
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They invariably do when there’s music 
or any good reason for quiet at a tea. 
Jane had to sneeze—and the'teacup added 
nothing to the quietness of the sneeze. 
Feeling another one coming on, Jane 
suddenly slipped through the doorway, 
and the young man with the lighter fol- 
lowed. They found themselves in a long 
rather chilly corridor that led to the door 
of the apartment. 

Jane reached a small table just in time 
to set the cup down hastily and grab for 
her handkerchief. Meanwhile the young 
man was being quite nonchalant—and 
rather hy-hat, Jane thought. 

“Rather a trying moment, don’t you 
think?” 

Jane looked up and smiled. 
different looking. 

“Awful!” she agreed. “I’m going to 
get out~before I do it again too!” 

“Beastly bore, the whole thing. I’m 
leaving too.” The man began pawing 
through the pile of hats and canes. At 
last he extricated a rakish hat and a stick 
from the collection and was at the door 
as Jane was walking out. 

“I’m Dalrymple. University of Chi- 
cago. I'll come with you.” His tone 
was perfectly assured. He went on with- 
out waiting for an answer: “I’ve got to 
have a drink after that place. We'll go 
over to Fouquet’s. What did you say 
your name was?” 

“Jane Reed.” 


He was 
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“Oh—American, aren’t you?” Mr. Dal- 
rymple commented 

Jane nodded. “I thought you were 
English till you said you'd gone to Chi- 
cago U.” They had reached the court- 
yard below. 

“Thanks. I hate being taken for an 
American over here. Americans make 
such fools of themselves in Paris.” 

He guided Jane around the corner of 
the rue Washington. Until they'd walked 
the short block to the Champs Elysées 
there'd been no time for Jane to say she 
wasn't going to Fouquet’s—-the sidewalk 
had narrow and crowded with 
people to dodge. She'd merely noted that 
he was quite tall, wore square-toed shoes 
and probably could dance. . . .. Might as 
well go. He was frightfully sure of him- 
self, but it might lead to something amus- 
ing 

After they'd seated themselves at one 
of the little round tables on the terrace 
of the café, Dalrymple ordered two Mar- 
tini cocktails and began chewing one of 
the olives in a dish in front of them. He 
volunteered nothing. 


been so 


HE silence continued. Dalrymple 
looked as though he'd forgotten Jane, 
where he was—everything, in fact, ex- 
cept his spats, which he was regarding 
with great absorption 
Jane kept thinking that she ought to 
say something. They couldn't sit like 
this forever. If he wouldn't talk... 
“You look as though you were doing 
something really good over here,’ she 
began. “You were the only interesting 


looking human there just now.” That 
kind of a remark usually yot by, she 
thought. 

“Thanks. Awful bores, all of them. 
I don’t do anything. A little free verse. 
I've been here a year now. Paris is— 
well, it makes you forget Chicago, you 
know He drew out a small square 


platinum cigaret case. “Have one?” 
Jane took one, eyeing the case approv- 


ingly Your case is—— 
“Isn’t it?” Mr. Dalrymple put in eas- 
ily. “I picked it up a few weeks ago at 


Cartier’s.” 

Their cocktails arrived. 

When another minute had passed he 
surveyed her across the table and said: 
“You don’t act as if you'd played around 
much.” 

“As naive as that?” Jane laughed. 

“My dear, I’m not saying you're ex- 
actly naive. You just don’t appear to 
know your Paris. Who do you play 
with?” 

“Nobody.” If he wanted to know as 
badly as all that he might as weil know 
the worst. 

“Good 
startled 


Lord!” He was _ obviously 
“That’s all Paris is—people, 
you know. Not these deadly bores we've 
just seen, but the others—the crowd I 
play with. You'd better let me drag 
you on a cocktail party next Sunday. 
He paused expectantly 

Jane correctly filled 
thrilled, if 

“Not at all! 
Johnny Carr. 
columns for 


in: “I'd be 





You must have heard of 
Does the art and music 
the Cleveland Times and 





all that. He’s giving a party. Every- 
body'll be there, of course. You'll meet 
the kind of people who make Paris— 
you know. Dalrymple’s tone rather im- 
plied that he doubted if she did know, 
but 

“I'd simply adore it!” Jane enthused 
still more warmly. “It’s knock-out of 
you to take me, really!” 

Dalrymple permitted himself a slight 
smile of condescension and called for the 
check. 

A few minutes later he hailed a cab 
for Jane, gave the driver her address 
and barely touched his hat as he indif- 
ferently said good-bye to her. 





JAN REED pondered over that indif- 
ferent farewell of his for several days. 
And it wasn’t until she was seated beside 
Mr. Dalrymple in his glistening Hispano- 
Suiza the following Sunday that she was 
sure he’d take her to the cocktail party. 
He was so—well, so snooty. 

When they got there he promptly left 
her to her own devices after he'd in- 
troduced her to Johnny Carr. And be- 
fore Jane had had time to recover from 
her bewilderment at finding herself in a 
very small, shabby and commonplace 
apartment with some forty other men 
and women standing huddled together, 
Johnny left her with a cocktail in one 
hand and a ham sandwich in the other, 
while he greeted more people who were 
crowding in at the entrance. Jane’s eye 
had just wandered from a square-looking 
woman in a smudgy green smock to a— 
was it a man or a girl over by the win- 
dow, in the silk shirt, with the longish 
hair? She'd just caught a glimpse of a 
vest and a watch-chain when some one 
bumped her elbow and a splotch of dark 
stained the front of her frock. 

“Allow me.” A very slender man in 
a cutaway coat and gray trousers was 


bowing over her with an _ elaborately 
crested silk handkerchief. “I am so very 
sorry. I am desolate that I should 


The voice was tre- 
“Tt is so very— 


have made you—” 
mendously concerned. 


what do you say—full in here. Shall we 
go into the other room?” 

Jane nodded gratefully. 

“You are Mees Reed, I know. I heard 
Mister Carr say so just now. I am 


Count Albert de Lys.” And he again 
bowed. 

“You were awfully good to let me use 
this,” Jane murmured, as he partially 
shut the door into the other room. 

“It is nothing—but your frock! You 
American girls wear such chic frocks, 
and I am afraid that I have—have per- 
haps spoiled 5 

“Tt won’t hurt it, really,” Jane assured 
him, handing back his handkerchief. As 
he reached for it she had time to notice 
a huge family seal ring and a dangling 
monocle hanging from its cord. 

“You American girls are so chic— 
we French admire it so,” pursued the 
Count. “I have not known many of you, 
but I hope—” There was a slight sig- 





nificant shrug to the Count’s shoulders. 
Then he carefully drew a cigaret case 
from his pocket and asked if he might 
smoke. 
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A minute later, after he'd carefyj, 
thanked Jane for her consent, she was 
remarking the odd little shadows thy 
the glow from the match made on jj 
very thin face. That thinness was—,, 
distingué. . . . 


T WAS just a week later. Kay Stey. 

ens was sitting on the floor in froy 
of Jane’s fireplace energetically scratc. 
ing her legs, which were getting too hy 
while her back was shivering in the try 
French winter atmosphere. , 

“Well, what went on with the Coy, 
last night?” she demanded. “I’m frankly 
green with envy that you've dated wih 
the French nobility before I have.” 

Jane was silent for a minute, hunchej 
over her desk, chewing the end of , 
pencil and trying to tuck her legs Up un- 
der her fur coat. Then: “We went 
Ciro’s for dinner,” she said. “That all 
Her tone was rather annoyed. And ly. 
fore Kay could comment, she added: “| 
can’t go to tea with you unless you lend 
me some money.” 


“All right—but what about last nigh 


and the Count? Much more to the 
point. You’re awfully clam!” insisted 
Kay. 


Jane slowly crumpled up the sheet of 
paper she’d been writing on. Then she 
sighed heavily. “Well, if you must know 
I paid the check. And, thanks to the 
dear exchange, it was exactly twenty- 
three dollars and a half. We had cham- 
pagne,” sadly. 

“You paid the—” gasped Kay Stevens 
“Where did you say you met the dar 
ling?” 

“I told you once,” Jane answered a 
little impatiently. “At that cocktail party 
a week ago, that Harold Dalrymple took 
me to. The place where we enjoyed 
atmosphere under one stray electric light 
midst golden oak furniture. The Count 
was there—the leading star and all that 
of course.” 

Kay turned back to the fire with 4 
distinctly puzzled look on her face. After 
a moment she half stated: “But youve 
dated with Johnny Carr, you said, and 
he wasn’t so bad.” 

Jane had gotten up and gone over (0 
the bureau and was very absorbedly pow- 
dering her nose. “I have,” she admitted 
at length. “We stood on the Pont New 
bridge and watched the lights on the 
Seine for hours—twice in one week—and 
that’s where I got this cold. It rained 
Then we went to one of those places 
where American tourists never go and 
had some beer.” 

Kay couldn't help laughing—Janes 
tone was so utterly disgusted. 

“Well, at least you've met some pee 
ple. That’s more than I——” 

“All art for art’s sake,” said Jane, “and 
amazingly interested in what Fathers 
business is! Harold’s the only one who 
really acts as though he’d a little Amer: 
ican training—at least he doesn’t look 
crushed when you say youre hungry 
But even he’s getting blah and_ looks 
as though he’d lived in a jail all his lite 
and needed a two-months’ course I ¢ 
Y. M. C. A. gym. Honestly, Kay, | 
simply expire if I saw just one healthy 
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man six feet tall, who could inhale a 
cigaret without coughing!” 

Kay got up from the floor. “Come on 
and get some tea, idiot. You're about 
as cheerful as nothing at all. I tell you 
youre lucky to have any dates at all! 


RIZZLING, cold, clammy weather. 

It was Paris, the middle of Feb- 
mary. Jane Reed was sitting at one of 
the small tables near the door of Rum- 
plemeyers, alternately watching the big 
drops of steam roll down the plate-glass 
window of the crowdedly smart tea 
place and glancing at the people as they 
pushed through the huge swinging doors 
near her. 

With one arm out of her coat, Jane 
was struggling to extricate the other when 
she caught sight of— Why—it wasn’t— 
it simply couldn’t be——” 

She rapidly made note of white cham- 
sis gloves, a derby and a tight-waisted 
brown coat—and the awfully man-look- 
ing man bowing their wearer out. The 
Frenchman had looked like a cartoon, 
but the man who'd said good-bye to him 
—with his funnily familiar way of squar- 
ing his shoulders—looked like a fright- 
fully presentable young American. He 
tumed back to get his coat from the 
check girl, faced toward Jane—and there 
was Billy Martin. 

He stared, reaching gropingly for the 
cane and hat the girl was holding out to 
him. Then in a second he was beside 
Jane’s table 

“Good Lord—it’s Jane!” he exclaimed 
ashe put out his hand. “I’ve just been 
thinking about you and when I'd be able 
to get hold of you. How are you, any- 
way?” And before Jane could do more 
than exclaim his name, Billy Martin was 
trying to arrange at least a portion of 
himself on the small gilt chair opposite 
her 

“You—in Paris? Heavens!” Jane 
gasped, beginning to recover her poise a 
ttle. “To see me?” she went on, her 
tone more confident and a little teasing. 

“Rope, twine “and string!” Billy ex- 
plained pointedly. “But I’ve been mean- 
ing to call you for almost a week now.” 

“Of course! And you couldn't find 
me in the Paris ‘phone book, could you, 
Billy? And the taxis were all occupied?” 
Jane’s whole attitude was cool—caustic. 

Billy didn’t even have the grace to 
move uneasily on his chair. Instead, he 
calmly reached into his coat for a piece 
of paper and a pencil. “Write it down, 
wil you? I’ve been as busy as the devil 
—gobs of work and all that... .” 

Jane tool: -he pencil. But before she 
could mal-> any other comment Billy 
hurried on: “You're probably waiting for 
somebody, and I don’t want to block the 
works. I've got to tear, anyway. I'll 
call you tomorrow.” 

Jane found herself rushing to scribble 

t ‘phone number down, rushing through 
4 couple of unimportant remarks with 
Billy. The whole thing seemed sudden, 
breathless. And then Billy was pushing 

mh those swinging doors into the 
Tue Rivoli while Jane was mechanically 
moving her elbow so that the waitress 
could put down her tea. 


It had all happened so—crazily! Billy 
—gone before she’d been able to really 
settle anything. Call her up tomorrow? 
Been here almost a week? Casual—and 
different. Not Billy. . . Not like New 
York, with Billy proposing all around the 
place when she'd said good-bye to him. 
Anyway, there’d be dinner and theater 
tomorrow—and a mad evening... . 

By the time Jane was ready to pay her 
check she was telling herself that, though 
she was horribly glad to see Billy again, 
it was more relief simply to be with a 
plain American man, for a change, than 
it was the fact that the man happened 
to be Billy. 

But when, the next afternoon, Billy 
Martin called her it was simply to ask 
her to tea at the Ritz Bar—not to dine 
and go to the theater. Which was worse 
than nothing at all, Jane announced to 
the wall, as she slammed down the re- 
ceiver after curtly telling Mr. Martin 
that she was dated for tea with Count 
Albert de Lys. That would take him 
down! Even if it wasn’t true, Billy’d 


never know it, any more than he would | 


know about that twenty-three-dollar din- 
ner with the dear Count. 

Then for five days Jane endured Paris. 
She drove out to Versailles one day with 
Harold Dalrymple. When he accused 
her of being “a trifle odd” Jane retorted 
that she was being merely a very bour- 
geoise American for a change. Harold 
frankly admitted that he was glad to get 
rid of her when he got her home again 

Five days—and nothing happened. 
Jane decided that she'd finished waiting 
It simply wasn’t done! She knew Billy 
well enough, goodness knew! 

She wrote him a brief note, asking him 
to have dinner. Billy answered with a 
regret about the dinner engagement, but 
again suggested tea. And Jane silently 
admitted that she’d have to tea, in order 
to take Billy down. 

So just exactly a week from the day 
she'd met Billy in Rumplemeyers Jane 
was waiting for him in that small paneled 
room where every one goes for cham- 
pagne cocktails in the Ritz bar. Billy 
was late. Jane was early and furious— 
and minus anything more than a new 
hat with which to impress Billy. When 
he did arrive finally there was no funnily 
clumsy apology—nothing from him. 

The cocktails ordered, Billy sat back 
and waited. He didn’t say anything. 
He obviously wouldn’t bother to say 
anything. Jane’s remaining coldly silent 
evidently didn’t make Mr. Martin feel 
her annoyance. 

“Well, Billy,” Jane finally said, ‘“you’ve 
done heaps of business in your beloved 
rope, twine and string—with a whole 
week without interruptions.” Her eye- 
brows were lifted questioningly. 

“Why the devil talk business in Paris? 
I’ve seen darn near every restaurant and 
club in town—for the good of the busi- 
Of course it’s a knock-out place 
You're lucky to be parked 


ness. 
to play in. 
over here!” 

“Aren’t I?” very sweetly agreed Jane. 
Then, after a tiny intake of her breath, 
“Nobody needs to show you Paris, do 
they Billy?” 
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| before finishing the Course. 
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Biily’s smile as he replied was inno- 
cent enough. “The point is,” he paused 
to light his cigaret, “everybody’s so darn 
nice about doing just that that you learn 
the ropes fast!” 

For an hour they sat there talking 
about Paris. Jane kept trying to steer 
the conversation back to New York or 
almost anything but night life and the 
thrills of Paris. She’d never let Billy 
guess that she hadn’t seen inside of a 
night club since she'd left home. 

Billy Martin wandered blandly on. 
His remarks were—not Billy—not any- 
thing—but trying to be—trying— Well, 
he was simply queer. Why couldn’t he 
come down to earth, instead of trying 
so—Paris—so bored and dumb? 
He belonged in New York—just the way 
she did. ... 

Then Jane began to be nice; really 
wanted to be nice to Billy; nice till he 
put her in a taxi while he mumbled some- 
thing about having an early dinner date. 


to be 


He slammed the door without even 
mentioning when he'd see here again 
He couldn't even be decent, when she'd 
practically swallowed all the horrible 


things he'd done since he’d been in Paris! 


Jane stormed as her taxi jerked and 
halted its way through the traffic home. 
He needn't, then—he needn’t! She didn’t 
care! If he thought she did, he’d see... . 


If he thought he could be so hy-hat— 
SO bore j—-so- -blah . 


T WAS the night after that madden- 

ing tea with Billy Martin. Jane and 
Kay Stevens and another girl were in a 
loge at the opera The first act of 
“Thais” was half over when Jane sud- 
denly leaned over to Kay and made some 
perfectly obvious excuse about not hav- 
ing slept the night before. She was go- 
ing home. And before Kay could say 
anything Jane had slipped through the 
red curtains behind her 

She reached the curb, hailed a taxi 
and told the driver in rather jerky French 
to take her to the Hotel Continental 
She got in, slammed the door and took 
out her lipstick. Everything was Billy’s 
fault—everything The cab swung 
around a corner. The lipstick swerved 
with it; Jane stamped the floor with her 
foot. It wouldn't have happened—that 
long red smudge on her chin—nothing 
would have been wrong, if Billy had had 
ense enough to stay in America, or sense 
enough to be—well Billy—since he had 
come over. Anyway, she hated him... . 

The taxi pulled up under the big glass- 
and-gold canopy of the Continental. Jane 
got out, thrust a ten-franc note at the 
criver and hurried across the courtyard 
and up the steps into the lobby. She 
very curtly told the clerk she wanted to 
speak to Mr. Martin 


‘But yes, Madame,” he replied in a 
suave tone, “if perhaps he is in. I will 
see.” He eyed her with an almost in- 


solent curiosity that made Jane want to 
slap him. The French always stared at 


you—rudely 

In another minute she was in a booth 
near the desk, and Billy Martin’s voice 
came through the telephone, sleepy and 
irritated. 





Jane answered his gruff “Hello” rather 
stiffly. “Billy, I’m down-stairs. You 
—I—please come down, will you? I 
didn’t wake you up, did 1?” That sounded 
silly, but she'd started it now. Finish 
it 





“Sure you woke me up! What'd you 
think I'd be doing out at this ungodly 


hour? Eh? Well, what time is it any- 
how?” 
Jane could feel the color creeping 


slowly from her throat to her forehead. 
“I—but it isn’t ten yet. You see—oh, 
wll you come down and stop that ever- 
lasting mumbling! The clerk here is 
staring so x 

“But look here—what goes on? I 
mean—well,” Billy’s voice trailed off 
sleepily, “I’m so doggone— Oh, all right, 
be down in a couple of minutes. Only 
why in the devil—”’ The telephone 
clicked in Jane’s ear. 





HE sat on a velvet bench in the lobby 

and waited. She'd been utterly insane 
to do this. But if Billy Martin thought 
he could get away with this stupid indif- 
ference of his, at least, she’d have the 
satisfaction of telling him exactly where 
he got off. Too busy, was he? Well, he 
hadn't been in New York—and he 
wouldn’t have the chance again 

“Let’s get out of here.” Billy was 
standing there scowling down at her— 
and covering a yawn. 

He took her arm and guided her out 
to the street, still mumbling something. 
It was drizzling, and a misty dampish air 
was settling over the place de la Con- 
cord. 

“Exactly what’s the idea?” Billy be- 
gan grumpily, and glanced at her eve- 
ning wrap. “If you think I’m going to 
take you to one of these gilded night 
palaces where they take everything but 
your cuff-links as 

“I'd just as soon go for a walk,” Jane 
replied in a strangely quiet voice. 

“Walk—in this?” Then he glanced 
down at her silver slippers. “Either 
you've lost your mind in the rain, Jane, 
or—say, you can’t walk in those.” 

“They're old,” she reminded 
coolly. She felt calmer now. 

Billy shrugged and started off abruptly, 
allowing Jane to keep pace with him as 
best she could. They walked past the 
Hotel Crillon and over toward the 
Champs Elysées in silence. Billy walked 
faster and faster. He didn’t even bother 
to look at her or notice how difficult it 
was for her to hurry in the dress she 
was wearing. If he'd just say something, 
instead of hunching down into his coat- 
collar and acting as if he were taking a 
Pekingese out for a stroll! 

“Can’t you talk, Biily?” peevishly. 

“What the devil do you want me to 
say? I didn’t start this!” 

“You’ve been absolutely beastly 

“Beastly, eh? That’s a new one you 
picked up over here.” He kicked a peb- 
ble off the walk. “For the Lord’s sake, 
how? Just because I’m not overwhelmed 
by your dragging me out of bed at ten 
o'clock at night? 1 suppose this is the 
latest Parisian idea of how to be ‘differ- 
ent,’ though American. What I can’t 
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him 





understand is why you didn’t try it » 
some of your clever friends that cap ap- 
preciate all this chic stuff. You asks 
me to let you alone, and I did. I shoud 
think you could return the——” 

“Well, if you want to know,” Jane ¢. 
claimed heatedly, “I despise all my clever 
friends here—if I have any! And yoy 
wouldn’t be happy till you made me sy 
it. Incidentally, I hate you, tog 
You're trying to be as different as any. 
body else is!” . 

“Me?” said Billy with a snort, “4 
chortle at that. I’m getting back to Ney 
York as fast as they'll let me—going 
the Olympic Friday. And,” he addeg 
sarcastically, “you won't be bothered with 
me any more.” 

Jane took a deep breath and said 
“Well, I’m going home, too.” 

Billy halted and looked at her. Jane 
halted and looked back. 

“And leave dear old Paris?” he mocked 
her. “Can’t imagine it!” 

“I mean it,” Jane ceclared, as they 
started on again. “I’m sick of freezing 
of semi-weekly baths, of being stared at 
as though I were naked, of being insulted 
and despised—and of all the perfectly 
terrible people over here that are trying 
to be everything but themselves. I. 

I want... to go...home....” Jane 
half sobbed and caught her breath. 

“Great Caesar, why don’t you go then? 
Plenty of boats—” Billy broke off sud- 
denly and took Jane’s arm, bent over her 








with a quite startled expression. “Oh, 
Jane— Good Lord, you're not—not 
crying? Why, I didn’t know—sorry as 


the devil I ragged you so. Here, we'll 
get a taxi.” He glanced around anx- 
iously, began waving desperately and 
yelled, “Hey you, Frog!” at a passing 
cab. He half pushed, half carried Jane 
to where the taxi had stopped. 

“Bois de Boulogne,” Billy snapped at 
the driver and got Jane into the back 
seat, a changed Billy now, somehow— 
grown suddenly big and protective and 
holding Jane in his arms. 

The cab started and Billy said: “It’s 
all right, Jane Please don’t cry 
Steady now i 

“I—I’m not—c-crying,” she insisted 
in a choked, small voice. 

“All right then,” Billy conceded eam- 
estly, “you're not. Only P 
“Tt’s just that—that I got a little home- 
sick a 

“Sure—I know,” Billy said quietly, 
pulling out a big white handkerchief to 
replace the small rumpled one Jane held 
to her eyes. “And you can come back 
on the Olympic with me if you want to. 

A long silence in the taxi that was 
speeding up the Champs Elysées. Then, 
from somewhere in the vicinity of Billys 
collar, “But I want more—than that— 
Billy. I want you—to ask me—to marty 
you, again.” 
" Billy’s arms tightened around her 
“You mean here—marry you before we 
leave? But I thought you said— | 

“Tt’s—it’s different in Paris,” Jane in 
terrupted softly, and raised her head 80 
that Billy could kiss her... . And Billy 
did. 
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‘Daughters of Folly 


—continued from page 60 


her. She had never been sufficiently ma- 
erialized to be liked. She had simply 
heen a piece of dancing ectoplasm, a jazz 
dave, a jazz maniac. But during the 
gene that he had made and of which he 
was ashamed she had become substantial, 
human, with a heart and brain. Amazing! 
He had gone home, therefore, in the 
full belief that sooner or later she would 
come to London and announce her read- 
iness to appear at Shackleford. His 
only surprise at the moment was that 
she had come so soon. The mere fact 
that she was coming at all was an im- 
mense point in his favor and, although 
he knew nothing of the pressure which 
had been brought to bear by Kitty, he 
wgued that the idea of becoming his 
wile had taken root at last. 


ROWN’S HOTEL wore its charac- 

teristically cheerful appearance of 
a large country house entirely filled with 
guests, in which all the servants cut 
themselves out with the utmost civility 
to be as helpful as they could. Dick 
was on friendly terms with the staff. 

After a mutual exchange of greetings, 
the relation of family health and a word 
about the approaching races, it was dis- 
covered that Mrs. and Miss Rogers were 
in the dining-room. It was twenty min- 
utes past ten. 

Saying to all and sundry, “How are 
you? Very well thanks. 
A ripping day for a change,” Dick pro- 
ceeded to the well-known room in which 
he had had breakfast so many times him- 
elf. He was received with a beaming 
smile by the butler, who looked like a 
peer. There was another “How are you?” 
aid a warm hand-shake. Although Mrs. 
and Miss Rogers had never “taken” break- 
fst before, they were immediately 
pointed out. 

Yes, there they were. Kitty, as bright 
a bathroom tap, was amazingly young 
again, 

As for Fay, Dick hardly knew her. Not 
even a narcissus was more delicate and 
refreshing. Sleep, thought, sympathy and 
this sudden extraordinary sanity had done 
ls excellent work. He not only was 
Violently in love with her, but from that 
moment he liked her frightfully. 

At a first glance he could see that by 
some miracle she had emerged from the 
sate of a tadpole into that of a charm- 
mg girl. He laughed, when, throwing up 
her hand like a member of the Fascisti, 
se said “Attaboy” once more. He 
sued her hand and only by the grace 
of an encrusted etiquette prevented him- 
elf from pulling her up, taking her into 

arms and kissing her in the face of 
the World. As it was he said, “How do 
youu do? I’m awfully glad you're here,” 
ind was only just able to make himself 
tard above Kitty’s amiable rattle. 

Yes, they had got in late last night, 
ate. Tired? She'd tell the world. What 
‘ourmey—and oh, those customs! Silk, 
“ent, tobacco—if you knew what she 


} yt AGATHA CONISTON-RYDAL 


meant Good Lord, what a 
tongue that woman had! 

It was only when she attacked her cup 
of coffee that Dick was able to ask if it 
would be convenient for them to drive 
with him to Old Burgess for lunch. 

It was, unanimously so. 

“But I must change my hat,” said 
Kitty. “Ha! Ha! Ha! This is essen- 
tially town.” 

“And I,” said Fay, “must get a coat.” 

She ran her hand through Dick’s arm 
as they followed Kitty out. 

Under his breath—wishing to say “Oh 
God, I love you!”—he said “How fright- 
fully nice you look.” 


CHAPTER XIX 


was an_ indescribable to 
Kitty Rogers. 

The Lady Agatha part of her name 
teased Kitty very much. How could 
she be expected to know the intricacies 
of the English peerage or to be aware 
without explanation that Dick’s mother 
was the daughter of a marquis? It didn’t 
seem to her at first that to be Lady 
Agatha was quite so important, or what 
she called “Ritzy,” as to be Lady Con- 
iston-Rydal, if you knew what she meant. 
And when she saw that dear soul stand- 
ing on the terrace of Old Burgess it 
hardly seemed to her to be possible that 
she could be any one but the house- 
keeper or a poor relation. Why, she 
could never have been near a beauty shop 


surprise 


in her life! Her hair was white—im- 
agine such a thing—and it had never 
been curled, bobbed or treated. Her 


face was not only unpowdered and un- 
painted but was, if you please, sunburned 
and almost indecently natural. She was, 
as any one could see, a very nice-looking 
person. She had a noble nose, and there 
was a peculiar blueness in her frank and 
kindly eyes. But, dear me and all that 
sort of thing—her clothes—if you knew | 
what she meant. 

For lunch too. Sloppy? She should 
say. An old bag over which there was a 
green baize apron with rose cutters and 
bast in the pockets. And yet, if Piers 
was an accurate man, the Coniston- 
Rydals had money. 

As to Dick’s sister Sybil—oh, poor 
dear, it was cruel! A sweater much the 
worse for weather, an Irish tweed skirt, 
woolen stockings and thick shoes. 

Kitty was “beat.” 

She was still further beat when Lady 
Agatha said, “How do you do? Will 
you forgive me if I carry on with my 


roses?"’ smiled and walked away, with 
a glance of admiration at Fay; and 
when, after what she thought was an 
amazingly casual greeting, Sybil said 


something about looking after the dogs 
and bounded down into the garden, run- 
ning like a boy. | 

And so it was left to Dick to take| 
lil 
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| them round the grounds and, instead of 
|talking about the. history of the place, 
its age, its vicissitudes, to show them the 
lavender beds and herbaceous bordefs, 
the peaches in the wall gardens, the 
chickens and the ducks. Fay adored the 
ducks. In fact, Fay adored everything, 
laughed at the oddly shaped yews, 
chuckled at the sight of old Brownstack, 
\the head gardener, with a fringe of hair 
'under his chin, was rendered speechless 
by the age and peace of the place, its 
astonishing silence, the range of melo- 
dious hills that melted into the sky and 
finally, and more than all, by the deep 
simplicity and charming feudalism, 
the loyalty, affection and respect which 
existed between the master and _ his 
people. Somehow or other, even she felt 
like an anachronism beneath those an- 
cient trees, those yews which had been 
growing inch by inch for several hundred 
years. 

Lady Agatha Coniston-Rydal took off 
her apron for lunch. The meal was a 
| great success. Both sides received many 
surprises and one or two not unpleasant 
shocks. But all present were determined, 
eager and willing to be friendly, and 
there was nothing to combat. 

During all this Lady Agatha put Fay 
under the most searching examination, 
though, of course, in the most unnotice- 
able manner. 

At the end of her examination Lady 
Agatha came to the conclusion that until 
Dick did marry Fay his career would go 
by the board. A pity that! All the 
men of her family had done things— 
army, navy, diplomacy, politics. Her 
boy had it in him, she was certain, to 
carry on the tradition and, but for the 
accident of his having seen Fay at Le 
Touquet, would be at that moment on 
the first rung of the ladder as a Cabiret 
Minister’s secretary. Vicky had written 
about that. So she hoped, from every 
point of view, that he would marry the 
| girl and get it out of his system. 


FTER lunch she went out of her 

way to aehieve a little interview 
with Fay. She said, “You've gathered 
how keen I am about my roses. Would 
you like to come along and have a look 
at them?” 
| Fay changed “Attaboy” into “Yes, in- 
deed I would,” with something of an 
'effort. She knew that Dick’s mother 
wanted to put her through her paces. 
| Well, that was natural enough. 
| “It’s rather a long way,” said Lady 
|Agatha. “I mean it’s out of range of 
everybody.” 

“I know. Especially Mother,” said 
Fay. “Gosh!” 

There was a sympathetic exchange of 
glances and a complete understanding be- 
fore which barriers fell down. 

They made their way along winding 
paths, some of which were darkened by 
walls of rhododendrons, until they emerged 
finally at a place upon which there 
was not a rose in sight—an open place 
where from the stone seat of a sort of 
quasi temple there was a wide and breath- 
taking view of Hindhead and the valley 
at its feet—the beautiful heart of Surrey, 
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not yet molested by the rapacious and 
despoiling hand of builders i 

p g or disturbed 
by the encroachment of motor Vehicles 
and campers-out, who left their marks 
behind them to hang on gorse bushes like 
an outburst of washing. 

“Wow!” said Fay—her Ultima Thr 

of praise. 
_ Lady Agatha interpreted the exclama. 
tion rightly, although it belonged to a 
language with which she was not famil. 
iar. 

She said, “Shall we camp here for 3 
moment? We'll see the roses later.” 

She ran her arm through Fay’s, She 
liked the warm emotion that glistened ip 
the eyes of this girl—this little town bird 
accustomed to hop from perch to perch 
in a rather brassy cage. There was an 
appreciation, obviously, of beauty in her 
scul. 

And so they sat together in that odd 
little building which had the appearance 
of half a gigantic walnut shell blunted at 
the base. 

“My dear,” said Lady Agatha, “may | 
say that I’m not in the least surprised 
that Dick’s in love with you?” 

“Of course you may,” said Fay, “but / 
am. 

“Are you? Why?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Fay, who 
nearly always began like that when chal- 
lenged for an explanation. “I’m no more 
his surt than he’s mine, I mean. This 
place ... the age of it. This peace.” 

She looked about and waved her hand. 
She had few words. 

“He loves you very much.” 

“Think so?” 

“Don’t you?” 

“I don’t know. Yes, I suppose he 
does. He’s told me so. Then too he's 
followed me round—hating the gang, 
hating jazz. He doesn’t like me, though.” 

Lady Agatha’s eyebrows went up rather 
high. “But can a man be in love witha 
girl and not like her?” 

“Oh, lord, yes,” said Fay. “That's 
why there are so many divorces. Love 
and liking are very different things. If 
one doesn’t outlast the other marriage 
goes phut...I like Dick _ fright- 
fully, but I don’t love him a little bit. 
I've never been in love.” 

“But what makes you imagine that 
Dick doesn’t like you?” 

“Why should he? He’s foreign. He's 
Old Burgess. He thinks along different 
lines. In fact, he thinks. I never have 
thought until the other day, and I didnt 
want to then. No one can lead my sort 
of life and think. My brains are in my 
feet... . We should fight like cat and 
dog.” 

Gosh! But this was not the way to 
carry out her promise to her mother. 
She ought to have remembered not to 
be so frank. 


T appeared to Lady Agatha, a shrewd 

woman who came to quick decisions, 
that Fay was a creature of circumstance 
and environment, who had never had 4 
chance; that she belonged to the gradu- 
ally increasing body of girls who were 
the children of the people with money 
and no background, most of whom never 
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¢ under discipline, correction or the 
tion of a fine example; who dodged 


wen a. scrappy education, made a 
jeish of the words “good time” and 


were the victims of an age the rhythm 
oi which was jazz. London had these 
firs as well as New - York. 

And so she said: “Well, 7 like you, my 
ar, and I’m very certain that Dick does, 
shatever you may say. I watched him 
dosely at junch. As you are not in love 
with any one and like Dick, I shall be 
most grateful if you will put an end to 
bis misery, marry him and come and live 
sith us. If you were to say “Wow” 
jen enough at the sight of this lovely 
yew your brains would rise to your 
yad. I shall retire in the proper dow- 
yer manner and make way for you and 
our children. I shall run over and see 
vu from time to time because we shall 
ie friends, I’m sure.” 

Fay got up. “Well,” she said, “I don’t 
inow,” shrugged her shoulders and 
wughed, adding: “I like you and you're 
tind. I wish I wish you'd been 
nv mother. How about going back?” 
They went back arm in arm. They 
und a considerably bored Dick sitting 
n the terrace with Kitty. As soon as 
his mother was seated he left Kitty with- 


ut compunction and turned to Fay. 
Look here,” he said, “I want you to see 
the horses. There isn’t much time be- 
jause your mother is anxious to get back 
) town.” 

Fay knew very well what was meant 
ty Dick’s request. He was going to pro- 
se again. All right. Even although it 
sould be pull devil, pull baker, it would 
e necessary to accept him for her 


po sake. Oh, gosh! 
As soon as they were out of sight and 
44 were facing the old archway that led 
nto the stables she stopped, put her 
unds on Dick’s shoulders, stood on tip- 
e and kissed him on the cheek. 
Dicko,” she said, “it’s yes.” 
“Yes what?” The boy was staggered. 
“Yes—to everything. I accept you on 
condition that you come to America with 
sand marry me there right away. We're 
siling on Saturday.’ 
Without a struggle she submitted her- 
elf to the exuberance of Dick's joy. 
“Attaboy,” she said, and hunted 
he lipstick in her bag. 


for 


CHAPTER XX 


EOPLE were sympathetically amused 
by Dwight F. Rogers as he carried 
ut his vigil on the pier against which 
the Aquitania was to dock. 
huge, though graceful and con- 
sientious, ship was being edged in foot by 
lot by the usual busy tugs with their 
noses padded with rope. And as she came 
‘earer.and nearer, looming high, squirt- 
"g Water, the mass of waving handker- 
thiefs on the pier broke loose hysterically. 
Wightie scuttled from place to place 
lke an eager. excited dog. 
At the sight of Kitty—good old Kit— 
‘soking, he'd tell the world, far better 


a queen, he was completely carried 





“My wife. Yes, sir. That’s my wife. 
Know her anywhere. Though, by golly, 
she looks younger and more classy than 
when I saw her off. France, Italy, Eng- 
land—hello, Kit! Here’s the old man, all 
right, all right. Welcome to our city! 
Done herself well, sir, you bet. First 
time abroad. No stinting. No, sir. Money 
to burn.” 

He didn’t know what he was saying or 
whether he were actually speaking. It 
didn’t matter. It was all the same to 
Dwightie. His family had come back 
some weeks earlier than had been planned. 
They were among those returning. His 
loneliness was over. It was great. 


T WAS not until the ship felt her way 

in a most gingerly fashion to the pier 
and there was tied that Kitty heard her 
name... 

“Dwightie!” 

There was a ring of such true affection 
in that cry that it prevented Dwightie 
from uttering a sound. Did absence make 
the heart grow fonder? It might in 
Kitty’s case be a little fonder, perhaps. 

“Kitty! .. . Wow.” 

With a spasm of jealousy he then 
caught sight of Dick. 

Oh, well, it was a great world and 
great country and everything was great. 
No knocking. Knuckle down. 

In spite of which there was a needle 
running through his heart when Dwightie 
teok his place at the foot of the long com- 
panion-way down which the passengers of 
the Aquitania made their way to the pier. 
His wife, his daughter and his future son- 
in-law were almost t’te last to land. Kitty 
was being “Ritzy.” No dashing ashore 
for her. 

Dwightie curbed his exuberance. But 
to his deep joy Kitty forgot her attitude 
of callous sophistication, threw her unoc- 
cupied arm around his neck and kissed 
him a dozen times. 


Oh golly, that . was the best thing 
. that had ever happened . . . in life! 
—_— 

“Dwightie.” 

“My sweetie.” 


“Dear old man.” 

Then Fay. A curiously different Fay, 
lovelier, if possible, much less restless, 
without strange movements, unnecessary 
laughter or her old half-witted look of 
being an inch or two off the ground. 

She went quietly into her father’s arms 
and nestled. He held her tight, without 
speaking, giving inward praise to God. 

“Dwightie, I want to present Dick— 
Fay’s Dick—Sir Richard Coniston-Rydal.” 

Yes, but how about the Bart? Wasn’t 
that part of his name? 

“How are you, sir?” asked Dick. 

He had seen Dwightie leaping about 
like a springbok, indulging in an ecstasy 
of unreticent exuberance, the capacity to 
do which he envied very much. 

Dwightie hesitated for a moment before 
he grasped the outstretched hand. Was 
he up-stage, this fellah? Was there any 
damned superiority about him because he 


was a “Sir?” No, there wasn’t, he was 
glad to see. A nice, frank, upstanding, 
simple lad—that’s what he was. He'd bet 


a million on it. 
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He not only took the hand, but he 
grasped the elbow as well. “I surely am 
glad to see you,” he said. “Welcome to 
our city.” He smiled all over his face— 
his hot, emotional face. 

Here were two gentlemen—and they 
knew each other at sight. 


Sb > was, of course, no spare room 
in Kitty’s Park Avenue apartment. 
The dodo and the spare room belong 
1o the same period. This was very annoy- 
ing to Dwightie. He possessed the old in- 
stincts of hospitality, and nothing would 
have given him greater pleasure than to 
have been able to put Dick up. He said so 
on their way up-town from the pier. 

“Thanks most awfully,” said Dick, 
“but I sent a wireless from the ship to 
the Plaza, which Mrs. Rogers said is a 
very quiet hotel.” He shouted this in 
the hope that his voice might rise above 
the shattering noise. 

“IT see,” said Dwightie. 
too bad.” 

They arrived at Five-hundred-and- 
fifty-five Park Avenue to find the apart- 
ment in perfect order. The rugs were 
down, the curtains were up, tar-paper and 
moth-balls had been removed and a staff 
of servants, including a new butler, with- 
out whom Kitty would have considered 
herself to be utterly declassé, was stand- 
ing by. All this had meant a considerable 
amount of work on Dwightie’s part. 

The butler, who was an Englishman, 
had lived with an overnight millionaire, 
and behaved exactly like a butler in an 
English comedy. 

When Dick dined with the Rogers that 
night he was amused and surprised to be 
waited upon by two bobbed-haired, short- 
skirted girls who looked as though they 
had emerged from the stage door of a 
musical comedy theater. 

It was a good evening because, in spite 
of Kitty’s Niagara of talk, he sat opposite 
to Fay—this charming, new and wide- 
eyed Fay whom he loved so desperately 


and liked to the limit of words. 
Vy HAT had happened to this girl, 
this weird kid, this standardized 
tadpole? She was not only a surprise to 
her father, her mother and Dick, but 
more especially to herself. She had hardly 
spoken a word during the whole mo- 
notonous crossing. She had allowed her- 
self to be tucked in every morning on her 
steamer chair and there had stayed, with 
the necessary intervals for meals, until it 
had been time to change for dinner. She 
had never opened a book or glanced at a 
magazine. Between her mother and Dick 
she had remained at full stretch with a 
smile on her lips and her eyes on the 
blank horizon. She had been like a child 
with a new toy—and that toy had been 
thought. To think had been a new and 
amazing experience, and she wasn’t quite 
sure that it was one which would lead 
to peace. 

All the way across the Atlantic she had 
divided her thoughts between her father 
and Dick. She had put the boy who was 
going to be her husband under close ex- 
amination. She had been surprised to 
find, now that he had won her, now that 


“Well—it’s 


she was no longer dancing, how reasonable 
and good-natured he had become. She 
had found that he was gallant, thoughtful 
and tender. She had found, to her huge 
surprise, that he liked her now, which 
proved that Lady Agatha was possessed 
of second sight. He hadn’t liked her in 
Venice. He had merely loved her then. 

And having enjoyed the novel exercise 
of thinking about Dick, she had concen- 
trated on her father—poor old Dad. And 
over him she had wept. Dad, that aston- 
ishing man, that persistent and uncom- 
plaining barge-horse who did his job to 
the best of his ability and trailed behind 
her mother, while he shelled out the 
money as one of those vast machines oozes 
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cigarets. What did he get for it? Merci- 
less acceptance. No one touch of kindness 
or gratitude. What had he ever gotten from 
herself, his Fay, “my little girl’? Noth- 
ing. An occasional pat on the cheek in 
return for a frock or a hat. Were there 
many others who gave so much and re- 
ceived nothing in return? 

Well, she had come to two conclusions 
during those six days on the sea. The 
first, as to Dick, had been that even al- 
though she didn’t love him she would do 
her best to fit into the atmosphere of Old 
Burgess and make him a decent wife. 

The second, as to her father, “poor old 
Poppa, who never had nothin’ at all,” had 
been that from the moment of her return 
she would do her best in the brief time 
at her disposal to make up for lost time. 
She hadn’t been fully conscious of it, but 
she had been undergoing the thrill of 
turning over a new leaf, reveling in the 
enjoyment of becoming a convert to a 
cause. 


ON’T imagine that this unexpected 
development had been lost to 
Dwight F. Rogers. The poor devil was 
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vastly and increasingly touched fF, 
the ‘moment of their greeting, when os 
had kissed him as though he counted ani 
nestled to his chest he had noticed differ 
ence. All the way home in the car she 
had held his hand and. having arrived 
had made him follow her into her room 
and had listened, actually listened While 
he talked. 

She had egged him on to describe his 
lonely summer, to tell where and how he 
had lived, the dull way in which he had 
killed his evenings and to whom he hag 
spoken in his desire for Companionship 
And it was then that, with astounding 
naiveté, he had described the fur cog 
episode and his abortive attempts 
dance. Fay’s laughter had ended in tean 
What a very nice man he was! 

Finally, when she had made a tour of 
the apartment, as though she had never 
seen it before. praised the old man’s tase 
sworn that the antiques were really ap. 
tiques—and for all she knew they were- 
it was Dwightie, the barge-horse, the map 
to whom such kindness was totally yp. 
known, who had retired to his dressing. 
room to change for dinner and been w- 
able to see his face in the shadowy glas 
through his blinding tears. 

Strange people. Strange and pathetic 
people. Average people—groping their 
way through life. 


CHAPTER XXI 


FTER dinner, when Kitty Rogers had 

gone to her room to tackle the oner- 
ous task of unpacking her trunks and Fay 
was lying full stretch on a sofa in the 
drawing room with her hands behind her 
head, Dwightie conducted Dick to what 
he called the library. It was nothing 
more than a cubbyhole, which, because 
it faced a court, would have been fairly 
quiet but for the fact that it echoed con- 
tinuously with the clash of radios; like 
the rest of the rooms in the apartment 
this little spare place with one dark win- 
dow was Italian. There was not a sim 
of a book nor was there a single chair 
on which a man might make himself d- 
cently comfortable. 

“Take a cigar,’ Dwightie said warmly 
“and try the Doge’s chair—fifteenth cer 
tury.” 

“No, thanks,” said Dick, “I'll stid 
to cigarets.” : 

With his strangely boyish face aligh 
with pleasure Rogers sat on a creaking 


coffin stool with a cigar between bs 
teeth. He liked this boy. By golly, 
did! 


He said, rather proudly, “You must 
come down one morning and see my 
office. Thirty-fourth floor. Some view 
Give you a great idea of little old New 
York. Nothing like it in any other pat 
of the world.” 

“T’d simply love to,” said Dick. “Thirty- 


fourth floor! My hat.” a: . 
His what? Dwightie didnt get © 
However it sounded like enthusiasm, a0 


so he let it go. , 
“T’ll take you to the Bankers Club t0 
lunch and show you round a bit. . . . B 


I hope you won’t think I’m butting in, but 
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ihere’s one question I'd like to ask you 
ceht away.” ' 

“Go ahead,” said Dick. He hoped that 
je would hurry up. He wanted to be with 


ame then, it’s this. Unless you're in 
; tearing hurry to get back, don t_you 
think that you might see something of the 
country now you're here and put off the 
wedding until let’s say somewhere about 
November or even the turn of the year? 
' There's nothing I should like more 
than to see the country,” said Dick, “but 
you see I'm growing older every day and 
| must get to work. Then, too, Mrs. 
Rogers has laid it down that the wedding 
isto take place as soon as Fay has done 
her shopping. That means about a 
month.” 

“And then what?” This was a fright- 
ful blow. But if Kitty had laid it down, 
shy, there it was, of course. It would 
tea pretty blank place without Fay. 

‘Then home, a brief honeymoon, and 

> career.” 

“I see.” said Dwightie. “Well ... 
What's going to be your job?” 

“Politics.” 

Which, looking at the word from the 
American point of view, seemed _ to 
Dwightie to be rather a waste of time. 

Nor did Dick understand the neces- 
sity of offering any explanation. To him 
the House of Commons was an heredi- 
tary job, with a place in a Conservative 
Cabinet by the time his hair was gray. 

‘I wish you luck,” said Dwightie, “but 
[think you'd do better in business. 
Money—mnoney’s the game. Good stuff. 
Fay'll want a lot.” He let this drop in 
iperfectly loyal way. 

‘Which gives me an opportunity to 
sy,” said Dick, “that so far as money’s 
cncerned, you won’t have to worry 
tout Fay. As things go, I have a 
petty good income—but we'll go into 
ii this perfectly properly one morning 
nyour office. I'll show you exactly how 
Istand, and, of course, I must see your 
lwyers about a settlement and all that.” 

He smiled at Dwightie in a most 
inendly manner. An awfully decent 
tap his future father-in-law. A corker, 
in fact. 

Dwightie was rather uncomfortable. 
He had not intended to open up this 
wubject. But he liked the frank way in 
vhich he had been met. 

The conversation ended there. 

Kitty, suddenly coming to the con- 
dusion that it might not be wise to 
ilow her husband to be alone for too 
‘mg atime with Dick, handed her un- 
secking over to Dagma and came bub- 
‘ling into the library. In her most 
@imistic moments she had never sup- 
mesed that Dick would take kindly to 
tet husband—a man who didn’t seem to 
“t to have grown up to his rise in the 
vid “Uncouth, if you know what I 
‘al; quite likely to shake hands with 
‘te butler and little things like that.” It 
“med curious to her, therefore, to see 
= Mstant cordiality and understanding 
“ween these two. “Old chums, sort of, 
ed know what I mean.” And she 
sie, te them in order to head off any 

ce to Louis Lully, which might 





She said to Dick, 
She 


lead co awkwardness. 
“Don’t you want to talk to Fay? 
looks lonely out there.” 

Dick was enormously grateful and was 
out of the room like a shot. He stood 
over Fay and threw, it seemed to her, 
a skyscraper shadow. She made a little 
room on the sofa. “You tower,” she 
said, “if that’s the word. It makes it 
difficult to breathe.” She smiled at him 
to take away the sting. 

Dick sat gladly. He was an awkward 
lover. He had none of the Latin graces. 

“Well,” he said. 

By this she knew that he meant, 
“Here we are in New York, it seems 
funny that we were actually six days on 
the sea; all I hope is that you're not 
too tired; you look lovely.” 

“Fine,” she replied. 

And by this he knew that she was glad 
to be at home; that she was fairly glad 
that he was with her; that she was not 
really very tired and was pretty com- 
fortable. 

Whereupon he kissed her. 

And she said “Attaboy.” 

After which, having enjoyed the burst 
of garrulity, Fay gazed up at the ceiling 
once more and Dick sat gazing at her. 
Presently, but not too soon, he possessed 
himself of her hand. And so they sat 
in the time-honored attitude of slave and 
master, of peasant, of aristocrat. 

Dick was a happy man. 

As for Fay, she found the 
Dick very much to her liking. She had 
never supposed that this boy could be 
so reasonable, so kind. And as she looked 
up at the ceiling she saw Old Burgess 
and its lovely gardens, got the scents of 
it in her nostrils and the country sounds 
in her ears. Um, not so bad! Better be 
Richard’s wife—this Richard—than the 
wife of a boy in one of the standardized 
suburban settlements outside New York. 
At any rate her sacrifice, as it had 
seemed to her in Venice, had begun to 
assume a very much cheerier look. 

At the end of half an hour she freed 
her hand and scrambled to her feet. 

“Bed’s a good place,” she said. 

And Dick said, “Oh? All right.” 

Perfectly naturally and without the 
slightest effort she stood on tiptoes and 
offered him her lips. 

And with a distinct humbleness 
boy kissed her and said “Thanks.” 

She put her hand on his shoulder. 
“Tell me something,” she said. “Are 
you beginning to like me a bit, do you 
think?” 

“Like you God.” 

She put her hand on his face. “Atta- 
boy,” she said, and went to the door, 
raised her arm like a member of the 
Fascisti, shot him a friendly smile and 
disappeared through the high Italian arch. 


change in 


CHAPTER XXII 


ARDBOARD boxes of every size 

and shape were handed in to the 
Rogers’ apartment several times a day. 
“Go the limit,” said Dwightie. “Any- 
thing Fay wants is hers.” An orgy fol- 
lowed. It was in its fullest swing dur- 
ing the third week of Kitt’s return. 
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Hats, dresses, shoes and a vast quantity 
ot other quite unnecessary things were 
pouring in from the shops. Fay already 
possessed enough adornments of every 
kind to see her through two weddings. 

The whole thing assumed a fantastic 
air to Dick. He was secretly appalled, 
too, by the vulgarity of the wedding ar- 
rangements—and had heard with horror 
that several thousand dollars were to be 
spent on flowers for the church. It was 
a criminal waste both of money and 
flowers, and it rather sickened him. 

However, by the grace of God, he had 
booked a stateroom on the Olympic, and 
the sea would bring back h’< faith in the 
reality of things. 

Several times he escaped with Fay 
after dinner and drove out into the coun- 
try in an open car, so that the air might 
blow away the accumulation of irritable 
thoughts. And during these good hours 
he found a more and more charming Fay, 
a sort of sleeping princess who was awake 
it last. During their halts in open places, 
undisturbed by the city’s fantastic racket, 
he persuaded himself that Fay was be- 
ginning to look at him with more affec- 
tionate eyes. He was able to tell him- 
self, with the profoundest joy, that she 
was not going through this business in a 
spirit of martyrdom. It seemed to him 


that Fay looked forward to those airy 
escapes with a certain eagerness. She 
began io talk more freely than ever 
before and he gathered that she, too 
dreaded the fuss and sham with which 


Kitty had surrounded the wedding and was 
sorry to see her father put to such fright- 
ful expense. Poor old Poppa—the man 
who worked so hard 

When the ghastly ordeal—the solemn 
only forty-eight hours 
iway they came back to the apartment 
from the last of these drives. It was a 
little after twelve. They had the place 
to themselves because Dwightie had been 
dragged off to dinner and the servants 
had rushed to the movies—the  un- 
ashamed, public sin 

Fay dropped her coat on the floor in 


occasion-—Wwas 


the hall and pitched her hat at Dick. 
What was supposed to be the correct 
Italian dimness drove her, rather im- 


patiently, to powder her nose in her room. 
In there she had revolted against inte- 
rior decoration and a pseudo-Italian at- 
mosphere and gone in for comfort and 
light. 

She had made up her mind to a course 
of action which might send Dick home 
a bachelor. And so she was rather more 
careful than usual in touching up her 
lace. 


EALTHY, clear-eyed and in good 

spirits after several hours in the air, 
Dick waited for her in the large room to 
savy good night Having been properly 
trained as a boy, he had picked up Fay’s 
coat from the floor. He hoped that one 
of these days she might haul herself out 


of the modern sloppiness and achieve 
morale. He was an optimist. 
But instead of twiddling her fingers, 


receiving his passionate kisses and seeing 
him to the door, Fay gave him a cigaret. 
“But you're tired,” 


he though 


said, 





gladly accepting this signal to camp for 
a little while. . 
She shook her head, that fair, sleek 


beautiful neck. 


head, balanced on a 
“Park,” she said, and arranged herself 
on an awkward sofa. “Not too close, 
old bird.” 

Astonished and disappointed, Dick 


backed away and sat on a coffin stool. 

“Anything wrong?” he asked. He 
cculdn’t remember having said anything 
that might have hurt her in any way. 
On the contrary, several of his remarks, 
especially during the hour on the top of 
the hill, had been received with greater 
warmth than she had ever shown before. 

“Yes, maybe,” she said. 

“Good heavens—what?” 

And then, after a lengthy pause during 
which she appeared to be gathering cour- 
age from the ceiling and the floor she 
said, “I’m going to be honest, Dicko, and 
it isn’t easy, I find. Say as little as you 
can and just let me fumble it out. I 
can begin by telling you this, though. I 
shouldn’t go in for honesty now with the 
marriage so near and all this money 
spent if I didn’t know that you're worth 
it—a hundred per cent sportsman, in 
fact.” 

She 

His 


under 


waved him back to his seat. 
gratitude for her kindness froze 
anxiety. Honesty? Was she go- 
ing to say that pity had been the reason 
of her acceptance and that she had found 
she couldn’t proceed? 

‘Go on,” he said. 

“Away back that evening in Vichy, 
when I was going to dance with the col- 
ored boy and you smashed things up, I 
told you I was worried about Mother— 
remember?” 

“Vaguely,” said Dick. 

“You weren't much interested?” 

“T could only think about you.” 

“Dicko—the one-eyed man!” Her 
smile called him over, but her gesture 
kept him back. “I told you that she 
was dippy about Louis. I told what I 
knew of the sentimental emotions of a 
middle-aged woman who talks about 
‘escape’ and ‘leading her own life’-— 
dangerous and pathetic if allowed to run 
amuck. I was talking well that night. I 
said that she was kidding herself that 
she was back in the twenties and Louis 
loved her, that she was heading for a 
helluva smash and making a bomb for 
Father that would bury him under this 
house. I gave off a certain amount of 
wisdom as to this being the age of the 
elderly flapper and asked you, because 
you were old and responsible, to say a 
few heayy words to her and save the day 
for Dad. Remember that?” 

“Only vaguely,” said Dick. “I’m 
frightfully sorry. What was the point 
of all this?” 

“So the few heavy words weren’t said. 
But that night something happened that 
made a bomb for Mother and turned her 
sentimental emotions into hate.” 

“That night? What?” 

She told him, simply and precisely, 
bringing her story up to the point where 
her mother, in screaming hysterics, had 
hurled the doctor’s report at her no 
longer sleepy head, demanded the name 
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of the boy and fallen tull-stretch on the 
floor upon hearing that it was Louis. 

Dick went as white as a sheet, He 
looked as though his heart had stopped 
and his blood had turned to water — 

But before she could continue to et- 
plain he ‘staggered to his feet, lurches 
across to the sofa, went down on rm 
knees and took her in his arms, 

“I don’t give a single damn;” he criej 
out. “I love you. I tell you F love yoy 
and kissed her again and again. ~ — 

What could she say to such—such 
what was the word? Gallantry? No 
Nobleness then? Even if she had 
known the exact word she couldn’t have 
said it. There was something in he 
throat. 

But when finally she succeeded in find. 
ing her voice the word that she used to 
sum up all her gratitude and admiration 
was her old one—‘Attaboy!” 

Holding his face in both her hands 
she went on quietly: “But by the time 
we got to Venice I knew that it wasn't 
Louis, that it wasn’t any one—that the 
doctor had jumped to conclusions and 
landed in a mistake.” 

There was a shout from Dick. 

“TI did that one morning,” she said. 
“taking care that Mother shouldn’t hear 
Now listen. I’m coming to the point 
‘ Dicko, I used the doctor’s mis- 
take. I used it to hang over Mother 
like the sword of whatchercallhim. | 
thought that she might take on again 
with Louis if I didn’t. I used it to bring 
her back to Father completely ashamed 
of herself. It was for her sake, but 
much more for Father's and not a bit for 
yours, that I agreed to marry you. That's 
the whole of. the truth, Dicko. Now 
what?” 

She freed herself from his hands and 
slipped away from the sota 
- The swing door into the butler’s pan- 
try remained open for a moment as one 
ol the servants went through. There was 
a whiff of jazz from the kitchen radio. 1 
left her standing by the window, curious 
lv unaffected. Was it possible that she 
was no longer an addict to that half-wi 
dope ?, 

Dick felt like a man whose parachute 
had opened about a hundred feet from 


the earth 
He got up, but remained by the sola 
He had emerged from two shattering 


emotions during Fay’s unexpected indu- 
gence in honesty. His head was m2 
whirl. 

“I have only one question to ask you 
he said. “Do you want me to chuck it 
and go?” oe 

“Will you—if I say ‘Yes’? 

sy 

“You mean that you will go through 
with it if I don’t bust it up—and takes 
chance?” 

“Of course I will,” he said = 

She made a valiant struggle to fine 
appropriate words in which her love 
amazement and admiration might be com- 
veyed—and failed 

“Attaboy,” she said at last, through 
tears and laughter, and held out her arms 
to him. 


THE END 
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The (Sonqueving Heroine 


—continued from page 64 


gsuted when I took you for a profes- 
jonal fisherman.” 
“Why should I be? 
he clothes we wear. I thought you were 
me of the hotel maids. Surely he was 
ie rudest young man in the world! 


We're judged by 


“Oh did you—really? And are you 
Jisanpointed °° 
“i looked at her seriously. ‘Yes, in 


; way I am. I don’t care for moving 
sicture heroines.” 

‘J think you’re just too hateful for 
mything.” The hauteur shriveled, and 
de sank into a dejected heap by the 
juntain. “I just hate you!” 

“Do you?” he moved toward her with 
, strange smile on his face. He im- 
prisoned her slender fingers in his own 
muscular grasp and whirled her to her 
jet in an embrace that crushed her 
eathless. Her eyes closed weakly as 
ie swept his lips over hers—and let them 
inger there. 

‘Now you know how I feel about 
wu.” he told her, setting her on her feet. 
‘“Oh—oh,” she quivered, ‘‘you shouldn’t 
have done that because x 

‘Why not?” tensely. 

‘Im engaged to Emerson Barclay.” 

“You would be. I don’t think Emer- 
wn will begrudge me a little kiss as long 
31 don’t want to marry you.” 

“You don’t want to marry me?” She 
vished she hadn’t echoed it so pathetic- 
ily, but it slipped out. 

“Am I unique in that? I suppose I 
m. But I kate your whole breed, and 
|wouldn’t marry you if you were the 
aly woman on earth.” 

Spat! It was a smart little slap on 
ischeek. “But, darling,” his voice grew 
wt and winning, “if you'll go fishing 
mth me tomorrow morning I'll show you 
there the biggest bass in the Inlet run.” 

‘T never want to see you again!” 

But you will, just out of curiosity.” 

‘Oh, there you are.” It was Julian 
felowes. “Bliss, it isn’t fair for you to 
mk off alone in the gardens when 
wery one is just clamoring to be with 
ma Asa special favor, they want you 
'do that gipsy dance you did in ‘Jew- 
ded Fingers.’ Will you? There’s a dear. 
(h you're so beautiful tonight, just too 
‘autiful to live.” 





| bral went fishing at sunrise the next 
day. They went every day for almost 
"0 weeks, even two days when it rained. 
erson Barclay, Julian Fellowes and 
we test claimed the days and the nights, 
ut the dawns were Jeff Reynolds’, and 
men two people rise at four and cheer- 
‘lly seek each other’s company before 
tuakfast it is safe to surmise that they 
w falling in love : 
Jef struggled heroically against it, but 
; het knowing what was happening, 
e her heart follow its own devices. 
re m a while Jeff monopolized an 
“emoon or an evening 
atte was the time he showed her all 
“mt the green gabled mansion he 





on a series of velvet 
of rare and beautiful 


owned, set high 
terraces and full 
things. 

“Would you like to live here, little 
Bliss?” he questioned softly, running idle 
fingers over the keys of a carved walnut 
Steinway grand. 

“Oh, Jeff!” Dreams hid in the deep- 
blue pools of her eyes. 

“T want for the mistress of this house,” 
he was musing like a chant to his run- 
ning accompaniment, ‘“‘a beautiful girl— 
like you. A charming, distinguished girl 
as perfect as my Ming vase—like you. 
One who will devote all her time and at- 
tention to me; one, preferably, who has 
dwelt in the byways of life and out of 
the limelight—as you, oh cinema star, 
have not; one whose name is not on 
everybody’s tongue, whose wardrobe and 
whose private life aren’t everybody’s 
gossip, one who hasn’t been spoiled by 
the world, who is mine and mine alone. 
Do you understand?” 

“You’ve made it plain enough, Jeff. 
I—I won’t annoy you with my atten- 
tions any longer.’”’ Was it a giggle or a 
sob? 

“Bliss, you must let me finish! Won’t 
you give up your moving picture career 
and marry me, dear? I don’t care what 
your past has been if you'll leave your 
future in my hands. Please, dear, won’t 
you?” 

“No!” 

“Well, don’t then. Marry me on your 
own terms. But marry me, marry me!” 
He pounded the piano keys. 

Then she faced him coolly. “I want 
for the master of my heart,” she stated, 
“a man who isn’t so conceited that he 
tries to reform me without finding out 
first whether there’s anything to reform, 
one who is polite and gentle—knightly; 
one who doesn’t pound piano keys at 
me; one who comes to me with a bended 
knee and not a bludgeon. I wouldn’t 
marry you, Jeff Reynolds, if you were 
the last man on earth!” 


HAT night there was another dance 
in honor of Bliss Beaumont. It was 
a Cinema Ball, and every one dressed as 
a moving picture character. Julian Fel- 
lowes was master of ceremonies. Emer- 
son Barclay had not insisted on a public 
announcement of his engagement to Bliss, 
and as far as Julian knew she was 
fancy free. e 
Possibly the only person who sus- 
pected was Judy Conklin, and her only 
proof was external, surmised from Woof 
Woof’s fading affections for herself 
“What is it about Bliss Beaumont that 
everybody’s falling for?” she asked her 
mother as she added more lipstick to full 
red lips. “She’s good-looking and dresses 
well, but heavens, there are other girls 
better looking and better dressed! I’m 
convinced it’s just the glamor of Kleig 
lights and that romantic past her public- 
ity agents have cooked up for her. If 
she were plain Mary Smith in the same 
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clothes nobody would look at her.” 

“Perhaps you're right,” sighed Mrs. 
Conklin. She, too, had rather hoped that 
Emerson Barclay and her Judy would 
make a match of it. “I wonder if she’s 
read my new scenario yet? But, Judy 
dear, there is something dazzling about 
a woman with a past, especially one who 
doesn’t look it. She’s like—like fly-paper, 
awfully alluring and sweet, but poison- 
ous.” 

“Poisonous is right,” sniffed Judy. “If 
she’s engaged to Emerson Barclay I’m 
fully convinced she’s two-timing him. 
I've seen her pretty often with Jeff Rey- 
nolds, and I’m going to find out, some- 
how, which she’s in love with. She can’t 
have them both. It isn’t economical.” 

And she did find out—by the simple 
method of eavesdropping on a conver- 
sation that Jeff and Bliss had at the 
hotel boat-house later in the evening. 
Everything dripped moonlight, the heavy 
clouds, the rushing sea, the deserted 
sands, Bliss’s silver gown. 

“You're too ungodly beautiful for any 
use,” was Jeff's method of beginning the 
conversation, and Judy snuggled her ear 
closer to the boat-house to await develop- 
ments. 

“I vowed I wouldn’t marry you—to 
your face—and I said the worst things 
I could think of about moving picture 
actresses—why? To get you to admit 
of your own accord that you’ve been 
playing a clever little game, that you 
aren’t Bliss Beaumont at all!” 

“Oh, but I am!” 

“I’m positive you aren’t. And I’m not 
going to let you marry me until I find 
out who you are. I’ve met Bliss Beau- 
mont, and I admit there’s a striking re- 
semblance, but Bliss Beaumont never 
gave the impression of being fresh out 
of a convent with prayers still wet on her 
lips.” 

There was a rustle in the boat-house. 
“Ooh,” Bliss clung to Jeff's arm. “Do 
you suppose there are snakes in there?” 

“No,” said Jeff flatly. “Don’t try to 
change the subject. I was going to add 
that Bliss Beaumont has been married 
three times, and I'll wager you’ve never 
even been in love before.” 

“Before?” Her chilliness stabbed him. 

“Been in love,” he amended. “And 
furthermore I happen to know that the 
Bliss Beaumont is in Florida working on 


‘The Road to Nowhere.’ Why? Because 
I designed the sets for the picture, 
and I’ve just come from there. Now, 


who are you, oh, little girl who cannot 
tell a lie?” 
The dusky head had sunk lower and 


lower. “I can’t explain. I’m protecting 
some one else. You have no right to ask 
me, Jeff.” 


“T have no right to ask you? How am 
1 going to have the marriage license made 
out?” 

“There won't be any marriage license.” 
She skipped a little pebble into the sea. 
‘I'm engaged to somebody else, remem- 
ber.” 

Bah, you got yourself engaged to him 
because he threatened to tell who you 
really were, I'll wager.” 

Bliss glanced up guiltily. 


“There—I knew I was right. Because 
Emerson, too, knows the real Bliss Beau- 
mont. 

He kissed her eyelids, her cheeks, her 
lips. 

“And now,” as she lay quiet, “you’re 
going to tell me who you really are, 
changeling.” 

“Oh, don’t torture me!” 

“I’m giving you a last chance, Bliss.” 

There was a silence of five seconds, 
ten seconds, fifteen. Then he rose abrupt- 
ly. “Good-bye, dear.” 

“Jeff, no—I can’t bear it!” She flung 
herself after him. “I'll tell you every- 
thing if you'll only come back to me.” 

He gathered her again into his arms. 
‘“‘Now dear,” he prompted. 

“I—my name is Imogene—Smith— 
just plain Smith.” 

“We can easily remedy that,” smiled 
Jeff. ‘Reynolds isn’t so common.” 

‘“I—I'm a telephone operator, and I’ve 
spent all of my savings on this two 
weeks’ vacation and those expensive 
clothes.” 

“They'll be lovely for your trousseau.” 

“Oh, don’t make fun, please. I feel 
terribly wicked to deceive you. Mr. Bar- 
clay recognized me the first night I was 
here, and he threatened to tell if I didn’t 
get engaged to him.” 

“T’ll take care of him.” 

“Oh, there isn’t any more, except that 
I'd never had any fun or romance, and I 
knew I looked like Bliss Beaumont. 
I’ve never before had so much fun as 
I’ve had these last two weeks!” 

She was weeping softly into his collar. 

“There, Bliss,” he soothed, “the times 
you and I are going to have from now 
on will throw these two weeks into the 
shade. I’m so happy that you’re Imo- 
gene Smith and a telephone operator 
that I feel like shouting. Of course Bliss 
Beaumont is very nice, but not for me. 
We'll announce our engagement to- 
morrow.” 

“But, Jeff, please don’t tell any one 
I’m Imogene Smith, will you, dear? I 
just couldn’t stand it.” 

“If I do tell them they'll leave you 
alone, and then you'll be all mine for a 
change.” 

“Jeff, please, please, you wouldn’t hu- 
miliate me so. Promise me!” 

“Don’t worry your precious head about 
anything.” He lingered so long over the 
kiss that the moon grew sleepy and re- 
tired behind a cloud. 


IHE story was all over the hotel the 

next morning by eleven o'clock. A 
public notice stating, “This is to an- 
nounce that the young woman who has 
been palming herself off to us for Bliss 
Beaumont, famous moving picture star, 
is merely Imogene Smith, a telephone 
operator,” could not have been more 
effective. 

Coming down rather late the next morn- 
ing, Bliss caught the meaning of the 
shrugs, the hidden grins. They had found 
out who she was. Heartsick, she re- 
minded herself that only Jeff had known 
last night. 

She slipped into the dining-room. 
Every one watched her as she unfolded 
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her napkin and gulped a swallow of Water 
her head high. 
Me. I sit here?” It was Emerson 
arclay. 

i “Certainly Woof Woof, if you think 
it’s safe to break the social quaranting 
I’m under,” she answered with the ghos, 
of a smile. 

“T’ve just heard that you aren't Bliss 
Beaumont. Well, my dear young |ady 
you could have knocked me over with ; 
sigh. You're the cleverest little actress | 
know, on stage or off.” 

“But, Mr. Barclay, you told me th 
first night you met me that you knew who 
I really was and you'd expose me if | 
didn’t promise to marry you.” 

“Don’t be foolish. What I meant was 
that Bliss Beaumont’s name is assumed 
She hasn’t any French blood. Name’ 
legally Smith. Name of her first and 
only husband. All this talk about her 
past is nonsense.” 

“Then we've both been terribly mis. 
taken,” sighed Bliss. “I’m sorry yoy 
were deceived—and I release you from 
your engagement.” 

“Don’t want to be released. You're 
the nearest thing to Bliss Beaumont I've 
ever seen, and if you do lack her sophis- 
tication a couple of seasons in Paris will 
put the finishing touches on you. Have 
another roll?” 

“But—Mr. Barclay—I don’t love you.” 

“Better consider carefully this time 
Here’s your chance to make a successful 
marriage. It will reinstate you socially 
Give you a chance to wear all the pretty 
clothes you invested in. Well, Bliss, 
what’s your decision? Do we arise from 
our light refreshment engaged?” 

She faced him with a flare of courage 
and a mocking smile. ‘We rise with our 
engagement broken to smithereens. I'm 
going up-stairs to pack. I'll leave on the 
two o'clock bus.” 

He gasped audibly, his poise quite 
gone. And all the observers at the other 
tebles decided that she had given the 
debonair and faultless Emerson the jolt 
of his life. 

The room clerk’s heart turned a 
double somersault when he looked up 
into a face like a dreaming choir-boy’, 
a creamy complexion and plum-colored 
lips. a 

“A suite of rooms overlooking the sea, 
she said, and signed in a dashing bold 
hand, with scrolls and curlicues, Bliss 
Beaumont. : 

“The Bliss Beaumont,” whispered ladies 
in the lobby. 

“Isn’t she stunning? 
her pictures.” 

“But—not so sinfully young as the 
other girl—what was her name—Jones 
or something?” ; 

At that moment a beautiful young 
replica of the Bliss Beaumont who had 
just registered, was saying to a flushed 
breathless young man, Just behind a 
pillar: 

“Go away! 


Looks just like 


I never want to see you 
humiliated me 


again. I hate you—you've hum 
before every one in the hotel ' 
His gray eyes plead with her. 


swear I didn’t tell, dear. You know | 
wouldn’t do a thing like that 
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“q don't know anything of the kind. | 
You thought it was a j-joke. You’ ve | 
gt such a sense of humor. Well; l-laugh 
itis one off—I loathe you! 

‘Bliss—Bliss—if you don’t stop being 
ade to that lovely young man rll take | 
you over My knee and spank you! 

her!” c | 

a Reynolds stared. Julian Fellowes | 
dared. Emerson Barclay stared. The 
hotel clerk stared. Everybody in the 
lobby stared. And stared and stared. 

Stared while one beautiful Bliss Beau- 
mont gathered another beautiful Bliss 
Beaumont into her arms and comforted 

ears. 

M Blissic dear, what’s Mama’s baby do- 
ig so far from school and the kind 
sisters?” 

“Oh, Mother, I was so bored there, 
| “Are you in love with this charming 
young man with the scowl, Bliss, the one 
von were loathing when I stole your 
ene?” 

“Y—No!” 

“Well, if he comes from a nice family 
you May marry him some day. And if 
here isn’t Woof Woof Barclay in the 
ding. The last time I saw him was in 
Nie—I had to leave him in the midst 
fa proposal to catch a train, and he 
jdn't take it very nicely. There, there, 
Baby, Mother will take care of you. Her 
joesn't have to marry anybody ‘less her 
wants to. Her can just be an old maid. 
lt’'s go to my rooms and get something 
m you that won’t spot, if you must cry.” 


EASE, dear, forgive me or I'll jump 

in the ocean and drown myself,” 
breatened Jeff, leaning periously over 
heend of the wharf. It was moonlight 
a Bliss Beaumont, Junior’s fourteenth 
aight at Seacliffe. 

“I was having such a lovely time being 
Mother,” murmured Bliss, “then you came 
long and spoiled it all, making me fall 
nlove with you.” | 

‘I could forgive myself for that in| 
ime. But Bliss, your mother will always! 
- me for revealing you to the public | 

One can’t have a nineteen-year-old | 
on at the age of nineteen 

Jeff apologetic. Oh, wonder of ‘wonde “s! | 
Bliss pressed his hand sympathetically. 
I's all right, Jeff dear. I shouldn’t | 
wnder if Mother married Emerson Bar- 
ay rather soon now. And I forgive you | 
everything——”” 

“Even for making you tell your first 
te, little saint ?” 
_ I didn’t tell a lie. My name is really 
‘mith, Bliss Imogene Smith. Mother 
‘sumed the Beaumont when she went on 
ie stage.” 

“But you’re not a telephone operator.” 

“Am too, silly. Everybody is. When- 
ver you take down the rec eiv er you oper- 
ul a telephone, don’t you?” 

‘You darling! I will be kept busy the 
ts of my life trying to see through the 
= you tell—beautiful, oh, my Beauti- 


The smile on her face was quite 
amped by the kiss that was throbbing 
‘ainst her lips. 
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the Mexican herders started running and 
shouting. One of them drew his gun 
and took a shot at the dog. The next 
minute the beautiful shepherdess had 
pulled a carbine out of her saddle holster 
and that herder was down, nursing a 
bullet hole in his leg. 

The girl rode up a little closer and 
covered the gang with her rifle. They 
had plenty of chances to pick her off, but 
none of them seemed to have the nerve. 

It was none of my racket, you under- 
stand, but eyes and hair like hers will 
lead me into trouble any time. Id left 
the gat in the office, but eased over along- 
side of her for moral support. 

She waved me away. 

“Never mind, Mr. Railroad. Rex and 
I can take care of this situation,” she 
said, calm as though she was ordering 
groceries. 

Just the same I stood by. The dog 
worked like magic. There were certain 
sheep in that flock that he was after and 
he waded right into the midst of the 
bunch and began to cut them out, one 
at a time. 


FTER a while he wove through the 
herds two or three times, then he 
dashed out and flopped down in front of 
his mistress, his head cocked up at her 
as much as to say, “How’s that suit you?” 
“Good dog, Rex,” she said, motioning 
to her herders to move the flock. 

Then she liftca her carbine just a trifle 
and, addressed the Valenzuela gang: 

“Any one of you who doesn’t believe 
Rex knows his own sheep?” she asked. 
“No? Well, you might count and see if 
you're short of what you started out 
with—what you had before you ran off 
with these of mine on the trail. You 
stole and got away with it for a while 
because I’d just as soon have the Valen- 
zuela herders drive my sheep to the rail- 
road as my own. I might mention that 
any strangers seen around my flock be- 
tween now and the time they're aboard 
the train will be shot.” 

With that she waited a minute, looking 
at them hard, then slipped the carbine 
back into the holster and deliberately 
turned around and rode away. 

When I got back to the office I found 
a customer waiting. , 

He was some customer to attend to. 
A tall, handsome bird with a spike mus- 
tache and olive complexion, smiling and 
polite as a police judge before election. 

“Miss Seymour is a friend of yours, 
no?” he asked with a grin that made me 
think of a mountain lion baring its teeth. 

“Not that I know of,” I said. “The 
name sounds familiar, but I don’t recall 
any girl to fit it. What can I do for 
you?” 

“As you will,” he answered with a 
shrug and another of those smiles. “I 
want cars.” 

I laughed at that. “There are lots of 
others in the same fix,” I said. 

“Naturally I sympathize with those 
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others,” he said, “but 7 must have cars. 
In this country I get what I want. I 
am Hernandez Valenzuela.” 

“I suspected as much,” I came back 
at him. “I have heard of you here and 
there. You might take the car matter 
up with the president of the railroad.” 

He still smiled, but his eyes seemed to 
turn into smoldering coals. 

“You are much closer to the situation, 
and I think you could do more than 
the particular person you have men- 
tioned.” As he sdid this he pulled out 
a roll of bills that looked like the day’s 
take in a prosperous handbook. At the 
same time he ‘licked his ‘coat aside, ap- 
parently by accident, and showed the 
pearl handle of a .45 sticking out of the 
waist of his trousers. 

“T should like to start loading by to- 
morrow night at the latest,” he went on. 
“T am aware that by wiring the necessary 
orders up the line you can have cars 
dropped off here from eastbound trains.” 

“Yes,” I said, “and by doing it without 
orders I can lose my job and get black- 
listed on this railroad. It’s quite simple. 

Sehor Valenzuela simply fingered the 
bank-roll significantly and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“It is best that you should have the 
cars available,” he said. I nodded ab- 
sently and he went out. 


| Sale isn’t it, how things hit you 


sometimes? Here was I who never 
passed up a chance to make quick money 
short of crime, and all I was picturing in 
my mind was a girl with nearly red hair 
and dark-blue eyes. 

The desert must have made me dull- 
witted, or something, for I hadn’t thought 
about that car racket till Valenzuela men- 
tioned it. There was an eastbound freight 
due in about four that afternoon and 
another one a couple of hours later. I 
just took a chance they’d have sheep 
empties—most of them did and most of 
them had been pulling right through El 
Fuerte—and wired down the line to the 
conductor to drop off all he had. j 

There were six cars, and the conductor 
swore like a pirate at the delay and 
wanted to know what it was all about. 
I just told him orders was orders and he 
could argue it out at the end of the divi- 
sion if he wanted to. 


WAS in the office listening to the wire 

sputter out, “Who ordered empties 
spotted at El Fuerte?” and paying no 
attention to it when the blue-eyed shep- 
herdess walked in. 

There was a lot of trouble and grief 
in her countenance, but she talked straight 
and business-like. 

“They tell me there is a terrible car 
shortage—that some of the herders have 
been waiting for days for cars,” she 
began. 

“There has been,” I answered. 

“Those cars out there now—I’m told 
those are for Valenzuela,” she said, her 
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eyes smoldering with anger. “Of cours 
he'd get cars! It’s none of my busing 
I suppose, for I got here long after jy 
did, though I'd have been here quicker 
it we hadn’t had to fight all the way j 
to keep his men from stealing my who 
herd!” 

“Sefior Valenzuela doesn’t appear ; 
be a very nice man,” I hazarded. 

She didn’t know for a minute wheth: 
I was trying to kid her or not; then ¢y 
let loose. What she said about Vale. 
zuela wasn’t much more than I'd hear 
piecemeal from the sheep men, but de 
made it more fervid and complete. Hes 
indulged in about every crime from ste. 
ing sheep and cattle to having peopk 
murdered for objecting to his thieven 

My young friend the shepherdess ha 
grown up on a ranch adjacent to one oj 
his. Her father had died and left he 
the sheep and, though there was no prooi 
there were others besides the young lady 
who attributed the old man’s death to; 
bullet fired by one of Valenzuela’s ma 

And Valenzuela it seemed had recently 
acquired the habit of coming and « 
plaining to her how much better shy 
would get along if she were only nice t 
him. Every time she said, “No,” thing 
began to go wrong about the ranch 

“So you see,” she ended up, “why | 
have to have cars and get these sheep to 
market right away. I haven't shipped 
for two years. Last year the herd wa 
all lost on the way in and one of m 
herders was killed. Of course, Valenzuela 
got the sheep, Lut there wasn’t anything 
I could do about it. And if I don 
get the money for these, and get it be 
fore I have to spend it all feeding thes 
here, I’m going to be just a poor orphat 
who isn’t ranching any more.” 

“You haven’t anything to worry abov 
now other “than maybe another baitl 
with Valenzuela and his crew,” I salt 
finally when I managed to get a word i 
edgeways. “There seem to be plenty 
cars here tonight.” 

“But they—they told me those were 
Valenzuela’s—that he $ 

I shook my head. “Those are my 
cars. All mine. I stole them from: 
careless railroad company. Sefor Valet 
zuela, I’ll admit, is under the impress 
that he’s going to load sheep in the. 
but I haven’t told him so yet. If I wet 
you I’d get busy right now and get yo 
dog and Mexicans to work loading. 

I cut her thanks short and hustled bt 
over to the siding. In less time than* 
takes to tell it, she and the dog and i 
Mexican herders were crowding she 
into the cars. I was helping as well =! 
could by keeping a sharp eye out ra 
terference, perched on top of a freig 
car with my gat loose in my pocket reac} 
for trouble. 


T CAME. The shepherdess and 

Mexicans had got four cars loade: 
when Valenzuela rode up hell-bent oa 
that bad-acting black horse of his. 
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He gave the scene the once-over. H 
“Ah, so you have double-crossed me? 
ie snarls. I give him credit, it didn’t 
ke him two seconds to get the whole 
genario in his head. “You The 
est was a mixture of Spanish and Eng- 
ish that gave me no credit and that he 

never learned in Harvard. “AG 

| felt for the gat. “Easy, Senor,” I 
gid, “easy. You've no occasion to call 
sames. 1 don’t remember promising you 
anything.” ‘ 
“But it was understood * he began. 
Bah! Why do I waste time in words?” 
His hand traveled like a flash to his 








holster. Before I could reach my pocket 
[heard a bullet sing past my ear. Thank 
God, the moonlight is tricky. I still 


think that’s the only reason he missed 
me. 

He was close under me and the horse 
was acting up. That may have helped 
ome. It certainly helped the next event 
om the program. 

Before he could get set for another 
cdot, I made a jump off the car. I don’t 
remember much what happened after that 
wtil I found myself standing out there 
by the siding, gat in hand, explaining to 
about twenty of the Valenzuela herders 
that I'd shoot the first man who made a 
move. Real dramatic—just like that! i 
don't know why they didn’t take me up. 
| would have been easy picking for some 
of those birds. 

The girl tells me that the horse reared 
just as I landed on top of Valenzuela. We 
both went to the ground, but I was on 
top and the Mexican’s head hit the hard 
adobe like a rock. He was laid out.° 

While I was making my grand-stand 
play the girl coolly frisked Valenzuela of 
his guns, got a piece of rope and trussed 
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him up, while her Mexicans went right 
on about their job. Valenzuela’s men 
hung around and looked ugly for a while, 
but he wasn’t there to direct them and 
they finally drifted off. Just the same, 
it took half the night to get those sheep 
aboard, and during that time I was more 
scared than a baby rabbit who has 
jumped accidentally into the midst of a 
picnic. I don’t stack up very well as a 
hero. 

When the last sheep was attended to 
and the cars were being hooked on the 
late freight train I flagged. The girl asked 
me what I was going to do then. 

“I expect I’m going to leave with this 
freight. 
other operator. 
next train and I suppose I ought to wait, 
but e 

“You know it isn’t safe to leave the 
key. You'd better wait,” she said. Very 





authoritative, like a school-teacher telling 


I tried to say “No,” but 


I waited. 


a naught: by. 
couldn’t make it. 


EE WL.LIE sighed deeply and 
stopped to light a cigaret. 
“What are you doing now?” I asked, 
taking advantage of the pause. 
“What am I doing now? Oh, I Ag 
There was a sudden interruption. A 
young woman whose hair was nearly red 
and who had dark-blue eyes appeared in 
the door and beckoned to Willie. 
“Thought I'd find you hanging around 
here,” she said. “Come on. It’s time 
to start back to the ranch.” 
Wee Willie slipped down off the counter 
and turned to me with a sheepish grin. 
“What am I doing now? Oh, I’m in 
the sheep business. S’long.” 





The Man She Sent Away 


—continued from page 13 


nine-tenths,” he announced to the Super- 
intendent in a low voice, “‘and still rising. 


The highest I’ve seen is 107%. We can 
do nothing. The fever must run its 
course. If the rash does not appear in 


mother three or four hours he’s a goner. 

The two men resorted to heroic mea- 
ures in futile efforts to reduce the fever. 
Naila moved about the room swiftly, si- 
lently, assisting them with quiet efficiency, 
aiticipating their slightest wish. 


URING one of his rare lucid moments 
Bob looked up at Warner and the 
doctor with a faint smile of recognition. 
The girl walked to the window and 
stood with her back turned, gazing out. 
‘Is—is this the end of the game for 
me, Mac?” Bob asked presently. 
I~I am afraid so.” 
girl at the window turned sud- 
and faced the doctor with her hands 
ther breasts and a sullen fury in her 


tk eyes. 
You lie,” she whispered. “He shall 
Mt die! I, Naila, hath spoken.” 


She held out both arms toward the sick 
man. “Look, Temasere (Beloved One); 


these hands shall bring thee back to life 
even as thine own brought back: to me 
my little one!” She tossed her head defi- 
antly at Dr. Mackintosh. “The white 
medicine chief is very wise,” she said, 
scornfully, “but his wisdom is like his 
medicine, cold and bitter. The medi- 
cine of my people is warm and sweet, be- 
cause it floweth from the heart like 
golden honey. You say he shall die? I, 
Naila, say he shall live! Now both of 
you—go!” 

For three days and nights Bob hovered 
on the edge of the grave. Three days 
and nights his alcohol-weakened system 
fought the scarlet death with the bitter- 
ness of a forlorn hope. 

On the fourth day the fever broke and 
he asked for food. With trembling hands 
the girl held a bowl of warm goat’s milk 
to his lips. When he had drained the 
last drop Naila placed the bowl upon the 
table and sat down beside him with quiet 
exultation in her eyes. She had won. 

Bob was long recovering. For nearly 
two months he sat in his canvas chair, 
a pitiful, burned-out wreck of a thing, 
with little Mauro na playing about his feet. 
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I’ve wired for them to send an- | 
He'll get here on the | 
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WEEKLY IN 
SPARE TIME! 


| Men, here is a wonder—the most sen- 
| sational invention of the age! If you're 
| looking for a rapid fire seller—an item that nets you 
100% profit—an item that sells itself to 7 out of 10 
men on demonstration—l've got it in Ve-Po-Ad, the 
amazing new vest pocket adding machine: 


Sells for $2.95—You Make $1.65 


This most remarkable invention does all the work of 
a $300 adding machine, yet fits the vest pocket and sells 
for only $2.95! t sells on sight to storekeepers, busi 
ness men, and everyone who uses figures—and makes you 
over 100% profit on every sale! Ve-Po-Ad does any 
kind of figuring in a jiffy, yet weighs but 4 oz. Counts 
| up to a billion Shows total visible at all times. Per 
fectly accurate, lightning fast Never makes a mistake 
er gets out of order, Over 100,000 in daily use! 


Get Your Machine FREE 


Live wire salesmen are dropping everything else and 
flocking to Ve-Po-Ad. Ve-Po-Ad brings them quick 
money and lots of it Shapiro out in California made 
$475 in one week! You can “‘clean up” toe! Only 10 
sales a day in spare time will brine YOU over $95.00 
a week! You need no previous sales experience—Ve- 
Po-Ad sells itself! If you are really interested in earn 
ing a steady, substantial income, write at once for full 


ite 
details of my MONEY-MAKING PLAN and FREE VE- 





PO-AD given to new Agents. Do it NOW—TODAY! 
Cc. M. CLEARY, Dept. 788 
HICAGO, ILL. 


184 W. WASHINGTON ST. 





CARL CLAUSEN says: 
“The students of Palmer ¥ 
Institute certainly receive big ®& 
value.” 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP "7 
Jept. 114-Y . 
Palmer Building, Hollywood, Cal. 4@ d4& 


FOREST RANGERS 


| Do you enjoy outdoor life close to Nature? Get For- 
est Ranger job; salary $125-$200 month and hon 
furnished; make as much more fishing, hunting, trap- 
ping on the side; permanent, no strikes or shut-downs 
vacations on full pay. For further particulars, write 


NORTON. 2810.McMANN BUILDING 
: , 


DENVER, COLORADO 
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-, Become popular 
Play the latest song hits 

Wonderful professional in 
strument You can have this 
one with maple finish and good 


quality strings for only $1.97 
Regular $6.00 retail value. Complete 
instructions free showing you how to 


play in 5 minutes Order now and pay 
postman $1.97 plus postage 


Wineholt Studios, Box 7, Woodbine, Penna. 


A Shapely Foot is a Jey Pereves 


BEAUTIFY YOUR FEET 


*The “Perfection” Toe Spring 
|REMOVES THE ACTUAL 
CAUSE of the BUNION or en- 

| jarged joint. Worn at night, with 
| auxiliary appliance forday use 












Send outline of foot 
Straighten Your Toes 
Banish That Bunion 

Any other foot 
trouble? 


C. R. ACFIELD Dept. 181 1328 Broadway New York 
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One evening, a week after he had re- 
turned to his desk and ledger, he came 
into her room while she was putting 
Mauro na to bed 

“Be ready to leave with me for Barlo 
tomorrow morning,” he said, in a too- 
obviously matter-of-fact tone. “The lug- 
ger puts out on the slack tide at seven 
sharp. You understand?” 

“Yes, Temasere,” she whispered, 
understand.” 

So Bob and Naila were married by the 
Methodist missionary at Barlo and set up 
housekeeping in a new bungalow which 
Bob built on a ten-acre plot sloping into 
the lagoon. 


HEN, one day happened one of those 

queer freaks of coincidence generally 
attributed to fate. A steamer hove to be- 
yond the barrier reef and slipped across 
the bar at high tide and dropped anchor 
in the lagoon. She was a white-painted, 
rakish, clipper-built craft, Philadelphia- 
owned, with an eight-inch streak of gild- 
ing on her scupper-line, a figure-head 
sculptured by Rodin and a five kilowatt 
wireless outfit. Her hawser pipes were 
still smoking when a smart gasoline cut- 
ter, loaded with a white-duck trousered 
ind middy-bloused gentry grounded on 
the strip of sand below the company’s 
store. A superior being in an immaculate 
white, gold-braided commodore’s cap and 
a promising mustache introduced himself 
ind company to Robertson as Mr. Ran- 
dolph Buntington Pinor and party, of the 
Yacht Endymion, on their South Sea 
Island winter cruise. Something had gone 
wrong with the engines, necessitating a 
twenty-four hour lay-over for repairs. 
Had Mr. Robertson any objection to Mr. 
Randolph Buntington Pinor and party ex- 
ploring about a bit? Mr. Robertson had 
none 

Mr. Warner, the Superintendent, and 
Mr. Duncan, the auditor, were at the 
camp taking inventory. Help yourseif! 

For one long, sweltering afternoon 
Duralong gasped in the throes ‘of social 
hysteria. Like a horde of vandals, they 
swarmed through the town, invaded every 
sanctuary and retreat, peered into dark 
corners, stirred up the dust of ages and 
made themselves generally obnoxious to 
inhabitants and animals alike. 

Shortly after noon Bob jogged down 
the trail on a dripping pony, with his 
leather wallet under his arm, full of in- 
ventory data. Rounding the point over- 
leoking the lagoon, the exhausted pony 
stopped dead in his tracks and snorted. 
Bob looked up with a start and fastened 
a mildly inquiring gaze upon the trail 
ahead. Suddenly he straightened up. 
Duralong was far away. Naila, Mauro na 
and the bungalow on the edge of the 
lagoon were forgotten, for there in the 
middle of the trail, disputing his right 
of way, stood Gumpy, Letitia Van der 
Kuhlen’s chow—hair ribbons and all. 

Bob slid to the ground with a groan 
and fumbled through his pockets with 
trembling hands for his thermometer. A 
moment later, when Mr. Randolph Bunt- 
ington Pinor and party came around the 
point, they found a white man seated 
upon the ground with a thermometer be- 


tween his lips, gazing solemnly at Letty 
Van der Kuhlen’s pup, who was jumping 
up and down before him, barking fur- 
iously. One of the middy-bloused divin- 
ities broke loose from the crowd. 

“Bob .Duncan!” she gasped. 

The bookkeeper rose to his feet in a 
daze, took the thermometer from _his 
mouth and absently placed it behind his 
ear from force of habit. A small ex- 
quisitely gloved hand was extended to- 
ward him. 

“Of all the things,” the owner de- 
clared. “Who would ever have thought 
of meeting you here?” 

“Funny, ain’t it?” he murmured, idiot- 
ically, regarding with a puzzled frown 
the small well-shaped hand laid in his own 
calloused one. Before he knew it he had 
been introduced to her friends, gushed 
over by half a dozen females, frigidly 
ignored by an equal number of males; 
and had accepted an invitation to supper 
and a midnight hop aboard the Endy- 
mion that very night. 


OR the first time in two years Bob 

looked upon the wine when it was 
red—at five dollars a quart. With the 
fair Letitia by his side, he tried man- 
fully to cast all restraint to the winds, to 
make this farewell forever to his kind a 
much-remembered one. 

What a fool he had been! The real- 
ization that he never again could meet a 
man of his own race on equal terms drove 
him frantic. A hopeless vista of endless, 
heart-breaking years mocked him for his 
folly 

“You are very quiet, Bob, dear!” 

He looked at the little, pouting face 
turned to his own and shivered. 

“You haven’t answered me, Bob!” 

“No,” he gulped, hoarsely. “I—I— 
can’t.” 

He placed his hand upon the slim, 
gleaming arm and looked into her eyes 
with the fire of madness in his own. 

“Oh, Bob, stop, you are hurting me!” 
she whispered with a frightened gasp. “I 
—I didn’t know you felt that way about 
me still!” 

After dinner the stewards cleared the 
salon. Some one turned the lights low. An 
excited whisper ran through the crowd. 
Two swinging doors in the far end of 
the salon opened. Across the threshold 
danced a score of Melanesian maidens in 
native costumes. 

“I secured them in your honor,” Letty 
whispered behind her fan. 

“Oh,” he answered vaguely, unable to 
formulate a coherent sentence. 

“Isn’t she splendid—the tall one with 
the shell earrings, I mean?” Letty whis- 
pered, indicating the foremost of the 
dancers with a nod of her head. 

Bob glanced at the girl. “Maina lo, 
the shell-diver’s daughter,” he volun- 
teered. “Yes, she is—splendid.” 

Amid enthusiastic applause the dancers 
filed- out between the swinging doors, 
and in the general pause which followed 
a girl from Pittsburgh inquired in a fret- 
ful voice why somebody didn’t turn up 
the lights. 

Then suddenly a hush fell over the 
company. All faces were turned expect- 
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antly toward the swinging doors, A native 
girl in dancing costume stood outlined jn 
the doorway. In the dim light Bo 
recognized Naila. Dumbfounded. he 
gripped the arms of his chair as the girl 
advanced hesitatingly to the middle of 
the floor and began to dance—her dark 
eyes searching the crowd for him. She 
saw him beside Letitia. 

With a momentary clutch at her throat 
the girl threw back her head proudly and 
stumbled in her steps. Regaining her 
poise with an effort, she flung herself ip. 
to the dance, forgetting everything except 
that upon this supreme effort of her life 
depended the winning back of her may 
from the pale, slim girl at his side 
Back and forth she swayed, nearing and 
drawing away, calling to him in a thov. 
sand subtle ways, playing on his senses 
with all the exquisite grace of her race 
at her command. 

The visitors were spellbound. Of all 
the company, only two knew that 4 
tragedy was being enacted before them. 
Bob and Letitia. Miss Van der Kuhlen 
sat white and erect beside her partner, 
whose head had sunk upon his chest 
With a woman’s intuition she divined 
it all, and her own love for Robert Dun- 
can stood revealed to her in all its petty 
selfishness. 

A low murmur of admiration swept 
through the audience. Naila, her long, 
black hair streaming loosely and a great 
bow-like pearl shell extended in both 
hands before her, seemed no longer to 
exist. Instead, they were gazing at the 
spirit of love, incarnate love, gentle, 
caressing, crushed with sorrow; love, 
fiery, primitive, insane with jealousy, 
swaying, imploring, cursing and blessing 
to the mad ecstasy of tireless feet. 

And Bob! Well, because Bob was a 
man in a thousand he saw. As he looked 
about him he read the faces of those, his 
own people, and shuddered. Boredom 
momentarily relieved, selfishness on ram- 
page, cheap sophistry, intolerance! With 
alow cry he was at Naila’s side and 
caught the exhausted girl in his arms, 
For a moment he held her thus, defiant 
against the eyes of scorn. Then he car- 
ried her through the swinging doors and 
up the stairway. 
the 


HE lagoon under 


lay placid 
yacht, a full moon above and a full 
moon below. A ragged line of tall cocoa 


nut palms against an indigo sky lay 
mirrored along the shadowy coast-line. 
The sonorous voice of the barrier reel 
stole hushed and subdued across the bar. 
A slim white figure at the taffrail of the 
yacht watched a silvery oared boat move 
swiftly toward the shore. The man was 
rowing. In the stern stood the girl, her 
head thrown back, triumphant victory 
dim outline. The figure at the taftrail 
turned at the sound of a step behind her. 
“Bally bad taste, I call it,” said Mr. 
Randolph Buntington Pinor, gazing alter 
the swiftly disappearing boat. Miss 
Letitia Van der Kuhlen turned upon him 
angrily and stamped her foot im a most 
unlady-like manner. 
“Go to—Halifax!” she said. 
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Thvilling 


Moments 


bay My (Career 


Helen Wills’ Own Story 


—continued from page 14 


we of fifteen, and since then I haye 
aken part in at least five tournaments 
ach year. I have found that tennis is 
z all times a fascinating game, but I 
hink that the enthusiast who does not 
ke part in tournament play misses the 
geatest pleasures the game can offer. 


N TENNIS, as in any sport, it is not so 

much the activity mvolved as the 
brill of competition which gives it fas- 
ination. This competitive spirit is back 
ofall team games, too, but in tennis it is 
, personal, an individual thing. One 
gatches one’s own skill against that of 
gother—one gains or loses alone. In 
urnament playing, the thrill is intensi- 
ied. No matter how casually a player 
eters a tournament, he is soon enveloped 
in the fascination of the competition 
itself. 

Ican still recall one particularly thrill- 
ig moment which came in a champion- 
dip match two years ago. When I made 
ihe final point that gave me the set and 
the match I didn’t realize that the match 
was over, at first. I had thought that 
my previous serve had gone out and that 
I therefore still had two points to go in 
oder to win. But that serve had gone 
in. I didn’t know that, and I was pre- 
paring to serve again when, seeing my 
opponent walk up to the net, I decided 
Id better walk to the net, too. Like a 
fash the realization came that I had won 
the match and that it was all over. That 
vas a wenderful moment. 

These are some of the thrills. There 
we the tragedies, too—every player who 
tas been in a match knows them well: 
the time when the score was trembling, 
wable to decide which way to go and a 
net ball dribbled over so that the player 
ud no chance to hit at it squarely; the 
me when a little lump on the court or 
ablade of grass that had escaped the eye 
of the groundsman caused a bad bounce, 
sing a match and, perhaps, a title; the 
lime (as recently happened in Tilden’s 
efeat by Cochet) when the player had 
victory in hand, a score of 5-1 in the 
third set, and suddenly, inexplicably, felt 
his opponent gaining on him and the 
match slipping away. 

Almost every beginner has the idea 
that he can sometime become a cham- 
pon. This is an alluring idea and one 
which adds much to the zest and in- 
terest of the player as well as to his 
‘oncentration on mastering each point in 
tyle and technique. But the person who 
$00 serious about the game ‘loses, to 
my mind, the greatest pleasures he can 
tttive from it. I can think of numerous 
‘amples of people who have arrived at 
the ¢ mpionship stage quite naturally, 
mogressing from one tournament to an- 

, and without giving a great deal 


of consideration to, or tying themselves 


down to the mere mechanical side of the 
game. I think the important thing is to 
love the game and to be willing to play 
with all one’s ability. The championships 
will come by themselves. 

I never plan ahead for matches, and 
I never remember them afterwards. I go 
into a match hoping to win, of course, but 
never confident of winning—it is best not 
to think about it. I play all my tennis 
on the court. While I am playing I am 
enjoying the fun of the game and the ex- 
citement of the match and I am looking 
no further ahead than the next point. 1 
find the matches exciting whether I am 
winning or losing and no more nerve rack- 
ing at set point than at first point I 
never worry about matches, and I have 
never felt the terrible tension so often 
described—I think I enjoy the game too 
much. And I never make a fetish of 
training. 

I first chose tennis as a means of get- 
ting outdoor exercise because it was the 
sport most available to me, and I con- 
tinued it because of my growing enthusi- 
asm for the game itself. In California it 
is possible to play all the year around, 
and for this reason I have never developed 
interest in any other sports, as I might 
have, if cold weather had made tennis 
impossible. I think, though, that if I were 
obliged to find some other means of get- 
ting exercise I would not choose gym- 
nasium or indoor sports, but would pre- 
fer to remain in the open air. Where 
winters are cold there are the winter 
sports. Dancing is good exercise. Brisk 
walks will make the heart work faster and 
the breath come deeper. 

For a girl, besides the pleasure and 
fun of the game itself, there are other 
advantages. The exercise it affords helps 
her to attain the strength and suppleness 
which are so necessary to the fashions of 
the present day. 

I am reminded of two most charming 
young women, one Spanish, the other 
Greek, who play tennis a great deal. One 
is Senorita Lili d’ Alvarez; the other Mlle. 
Didi Vlasto. Both are brilliant tennis 
players—there is never a dull moment 
when they are on the court. 
in addition, young women of rare smart- 
ness and charm when they have left the 
court behind. Their smartness and charm 
are enhanced at all times by the impres- 
sion they give of perfect ease of motion, 
of grace and muscular coordination—all 
of which are the qualities tennis brings. 


N THE tennis world we find remarkable 
records of consistent, year-after-year 
achievement which could be accomplished 
only by players who kept themselves 
physically at top notch and who had 
found that their good condition improved 
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their tennis—two facts so happily inter- 
related that they cannot be overstressed. 
I have a little red book in which are listed 
the names of tennis champions and the 
years of their victories, and there I find 
an outstanding example of consistent win- 
ning in the unusual record of Mrs. Mal- 
lory, who has won the National Ladies’ 
Singles title eight times. This long series 
of wins is due to her excellent tennis, her 
sound tactics, her fine forehand drive and 
most of all to her wonderful playing con- 
dition. Her fitness for the game is shown 
on the court by the vigor and life of her 
play and by her fine endurance. She en- 
joys the sound of racquet on ball in- 
tensely; she delights in the long, sweeping 
stroke of her drive. 

Of course, there can be no hard and 
fast judgments as to the best method of 
keeping fit. I seldom alter my diet or the 
plan of my daily routine during tourna- 
ment play. I do, however, hold fast to 
these few little rules during tournament 
time which would not necessarily be my 
rules during the rest of the year: 

I go to bed at ten-thirty or eleven and 
have nine or nine and a half hours of 
sleep every night. 

I have substantial breakfast and light 
lunch, if the match is scheduled for an 
early hour in the afternoon—say one- 
thirty or two, as matches usually are. 

I stick strictly to simple food—a well- 
balanced diet of meat, vegetables and 
fruit with a moderate amount of starchy 
foods and sugar. No athlete has attained 
importance without meat on his menu. 
Three meals a day are necessary for the 
healthy appetite, with perhaps a not too 
heavy afternoon tea. Plenty of water is 
a good thing. except just before or dur- 
ing a match. Iced water and iced drinks, 
however, are taboo. 

On days of strenuous matches I pass 
a quiet morning, usually over my drawing- 
board. It is important that one’s physical 
energy should be conserved before a 
match. An English lady who came to 
New York several seasons ago for the 
tennis and tried to combine mornings of 
sightseeing with afternoons of match play 
found that her tennis suffered. 

Regular sleep and a reasonable length 
of time—an hour and a half, say—be- 
tween meals and matches seem to me the 
most important points for the player en- 
gaged in a tournament. Dancing, while 
it aids tennis at any other time, is ruinous 
during tcurnament time. Nerves cannot 
be steady after late hours, and the eye 
is invariably off if the player has not had 
enough sleep. A three o'clock dance— 
and the tennis game falls off thirty. 

But these rules, let it be understood, 
are for tournament time. For the rest 
of the year I hold fast to the idea that 
the best tennis goes hand in hand with 
a normal sort of life. The girl who goes 
to dances is more poised, more sure of 
herself on the court, than the girl who 
does not. Dancing is excellent exercise. 

Two problems which may in some cases 
present themselves to the person who 
wants to derive the benefits of good con- 
dition from tennis are tobacco and al- 
cohol. The latter in any form is checked 

|off the list of the person who wants to 
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keep fit. Smoking, a subject which has 
become monotonous to the reader. is 
however, rather perplexing. I have neve, 
really discovered whether or not smoking 
hinders the player and keeps her from 
enjoying the best possible condition, (pe 
very good woman player smokes a grey 
deal. Several of the high-ranking mey 
players do also. But I have never seep 
William Tilden, recognized as the greatey 
American player, with a cigaret in bjs 
hand except on one occasion. Of the 
player who smokes consistently, one cap 
always ask, “But how much better would 
she play if she didn’t smoke?” Certainly 
smoking does not help a person to gain 
good condition. It is a hindrance. 

I cannot say too often how important 
it seems to me that the player should not 
overdo. In recalling my own early play 
I remember that my sets were limited to 
two each day. I rather unwillingly ac. 
cepted my father’s advice because I was 
keen to keep on playing. One’s enthusi- 
asm can frequently lead one to play too 
much and, inevitably, to sacrifice enjoy- 
ment. I still play my two sets in the 
afternoon, five days a week and can in 
this way have the fun of a brisk game 
almost every day without becoming weary 
of playing by the end of the week. As 
long as one’s tennis is a pleasure it will 
continue to improve. 


HE increased interest in women’s ten- 
nis which has developed during the 
last three or four years seems to indicate 
not only that a great many more women 
are deriving pleasure and benefit from the 
game, but that the tennis matches of the 
future will grow more and more interest- 
ing as the new players here and in other 
countries begin to be heard from. Two 
comers who promise to reach the front 
ranks in this country are Sarah Palfrey 
the sixteen-year-old Boston player, and 
Helen Jacobs of California, who is nine- 
teen. From Holland comes Miss Kea 
Bouman, who has almost a man’s game, 
with a speed of stroke which frequently 
overwhelms her opponent. In England 
there is Betty Nuthall, who played in the 
United States this fall. She needs only 
experience to make a first-rank player 
Enthusiastic as I am about tennis, I wish 
very much that the same general interest 
in the game might be developed in this 
country that one finds in England. There 
it is the accepted thing for a family to 
have its private tennis court; tennis is 
the principal sport in girls’ schools; every 
one in the family plays tennis. Girls 
start as children and keep on developing 
their game, finding the greatest pleasure 
in this form of exercise, whereas the boys, 
until they are nineteen or twenty, con 
centrate on team games and customarily 
do not take up tennis until later. This 
is why, in general, England produces bet- 
ter women than men players 
It is natural, of course, that I should 
think tennis the best of all games, but 
prejudice aside, it seems to me that it § 
a sport in which American women are 
going to find increasing competitive = 
terest as well as personal benefit and et 
joyment. 
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for a Woman! 
—continued from page 45 


on the others. Weren’t some men depart- 
ment heads like that, too? Perhaps, but | 
yain one didn’t resent it so much. 

“{ don’t really dislike working under 
, woman,” said the most serious girl with 
ghom I talked. “But I prefer not to do 
it, just the same, because I too want to 


dimb as far as I can go in business, and 
sn ambitious girl has ten chances to one uSt en el] 4h PY. 
under a man boss. , 


“I work in a publishing house,” she 
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women in very good positions—those of 
assistant cashiers, if not better. Wall 
Street is full of women bund and invest- 
ment experts. The department stores 
couldn’t exist without women buyers and 
heads of departments. 

Those women, whose salaries run into 
five figures sometimes, all started at the 


bottom and worked up. Many began at 
stenographers’ desks. They were pro- 
moted by men, but you can be sure they 
earned every promotion they got. The 
Big Boss may tease a girl about her jazz 
dances, her boy friends and her petting 
parties, but he chooses another kind of a 
woman for the higher jobs. Women now 
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ing and mending for myself and the babies 
and helping my mother around the house. 

The steady hum of the machines fas- 
cinated me. It seemed miraculous that 
girls could so skilfully operate those 
intricate attachments which stitched and 
gathered and hemmed and buttonholed. 
We were paid on a piece-work basis. At 
the end of the first week I received $3.65; 
not much, but I was thrilled to have made 
a start. In six months I was earning the 
fifteen dollars weekly which was the goal 
I had set for myself 

With just twenty-three dollars as my 
capital I decided to start in business for 
myself and, of course, I planned to begin 
“up-town.’ 

I knew a woman who was janitor of a 
tenement house on 116th Street between 
Avenues Aand B. Sever-blocks and about 
a million dollars separated her place from 
the aristocracy of Fifth Avenue, but I felt 
that I had made a great step upward 
when she offered me the use of a front 
and a back room on the first floor at a 
rental of eighteen dollars a month. The 
front room would be my workshop, and 
the back our sleeping quarters. 

So long as the work brought to me 
was to be from plain materials I got 
along swimmingly. Customers flocked to 
my place in larger numbers than I had 
ever dared dream of. True enough, I 
worked about eighteen hours a day and 
only snatched off enough time to look 
after my babies and have a few hours’ 
sleep, but I was very happy. It was not 
until later that I learned the prices I was 
charging were only a little more than 
those charged in Warsaw, while money 
in America was very much cheaper and 
therefore did not go far. However, 
each woman bought her own material, 
thread, buttons and trimmings, so the 
only outlay I had to make was for food, 
the rent of my machine and rooms. 

The first week I made thirty-five dol- 
lars. Certainly that was a promising be- 
ginning. Food was a small item;I bought 
cheap but very nourishing food. Clothes 
for the kiddies cost more. 

I had been so busy that I had had no 
time to learn to speak English. Most of 
my neighbors were Russians and Polish. 
When an American visited my place, I 
would say to her: 

“Please be seated. 
Excuse!” 

That about covered my English vocab- 
ulary. As soon as the lady seated her- 
self, I left her and hurried next door to 
a little candy-store and asked the woman 
who owned it to come in and act as 


so 


Just one minute. 


—continued from page 29 


interpreter. In this way I got along very 
nicely. . 

N TWELVE months I managed to 

save up several hundred dollars. There 
was too much work and too little remun- 
eration, however. I was working pretty 
steadily until two and three o'clock in the 
morning and could not see how I could 
make more and work less in that neigh- 
borhood. So I rented a five-room apart- 
ment at Seven West 107th Street, a few 
steps off Central Park West. I paid 
seventy dollars a month for it. I had 
plenty of room, but little furniture. 

In two years and a half I had ad- 
vanced from $3.65 a week and a crowded 
tenement on the lower East Side to an at- 
tractively located apartment and from 
seventy-five to a hundred dollars a week 
lf I were to go on it would be necessary 
to make a big change. I dreamed I owned 
a factory that would turn out dainty 
machine-made garments. 

I rented a loft on Broadway at 100th 
Street at $110 a month and bought two 
machines. I hired two expert girls to run 
the machines. As soon as we had fin- 
ished an attractive line of samples of 
various pieces of underwear I made the 
rounds of my old customers. 

It was summer and hot. I had passed 
a long, profitless day and was having a 
pretty hard time to keep cheerful. Plac- 
ing my case on the sidewalk in order to 
rest my arm, I happened to glance toward 
the entrance of a large apartment house 
at the corner of Columbus Avenue and 
110th Street. 

A gay, chattering, laughing group of 
girls were entering. For a second I ad- 
mired their apparent freedom from care. 
Then the thought struck me: 

“Why, those are the ones who would be 
interested in my things. My customers 
are frugal housewives for the most part; 
they don’t buy dainty, fluffy undergar- 
ments. If only I could tell those girls 
about them! .. .” 

Even though I knew I could not tell 
them, I was half across the avenue before 
I realized it. I entered the large, elab- 
orately furnished lobby. A hall man, 
seeing me, rushed forward. 

The girls, who had approached the desk, 
looked at him in surprise. At that mo- 
ment I slyly pressed the catch of my 
sample case. A shower of rainbow-hued 
“undies” was scattered across the mosaic 
floor. 

Before the man could lay hands on 
them two of the girls came over and be- 
gan to examine them. The prices were 
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have such a reputation with hard-headed 
business men that they are increasingly 
willing to take the risk of a girl's marry. 
ing and leaving the job. But it has to 
be a girl who doesn’t hate working under 
another woman. It has to be a girl who 
is willing to watch a woman executive and 
find out how she got her promotion, 


Opportunity 


plainly marked. They saw machine-made 
garments at five dollars apiece that 
looked as delicate as those hand-made ones 
for which they were accustomed to pay 
from ten to twenty-five dollars. 

That was my real start. Briefly, I was 
invited up to the apartment of two of 
the girls. Seeing that I could not speak 
English, after a short, excited conversation 
they telephoned to another apartment 
where a girl of my race l'ved. She came 
and acted as interpreter. Other tenants 
were called in. Before I left I had been 
given orders for from two or three to half 
a dozen of almost every sample. 

Those girls recommended me to their 
friends, and I soon had a regular calling 
list of new customers. Working with my 
girls, I learned to speak English, which 
greatly simplified matters. 

A friendly manicure girl, called Miss 
Amend, was “doing” the nails of one of 
my clientele when I called to exhibit my 
new samples. 

“If you like,” she said, “I'll give you 
a letter of introduction to the wardrobe 
mistress of the Astor Theater. There's 
a musical show running there.” 

I mailed the letter of introduction to 
the wardrobe mistress, and she asked me 
to call. I not only received many orders, 
but was given some valuable leads. 
Arong those was the name of a big revue. 

“The doorman there is a grouch,” she 
told me, “but if you get past him and ask 
for my friend she will introduce you to 
all the girls.” 

If the doorman had only been grouchy 
I should not have minded so much. Had 
he told me that it was against the rules 
for outsiders to enter back stage I would 
have tried to meet the girls outside. How- 
ever, he first snarled, and then said to me: 

“Say, if you'll give me your name and 
telephone number and let me call on you 
I'll pass you through, girlie.” ; 

Thinking he took me for a young gitl, 
as so many did, I explained to him that 
I was the mother of three children. 
He became more insulting than ugly. He 
drove me off. 

Leaving the stage door, I looked about 
for another entrance. A few yards down 
was the opening through which the large 
pieces of scenery and trucks entered. It 
was rather gloomy inside, but I could see 
a couple of men near a brightly lighted 
door. I made my way toward them. 
As soon as I was within a few feet of 
them I dropped on the ground. As I 
intended, they thought I had fainted and 
carried me into the theater. I found my- 
self back stage. 
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After having some water forced be- 
wen my tips and spilled over my face 
ed frock I pretended to come to. I men- 
ined the name of the actress the chorus 
ofl at the Astor had suggested. She came, 
nnd I explained to her what had happened. 

It is against the rules for outsiders to 
me behind the scenes,” she said, “but 
shat old man is a beast. Come on! I'll 
gnuggle you up and have you meet the 


others. 


ROM that time on I gained many 
| oo customers in the theatrical world, 
sot only among the chorus girls, but also 
smong the stars. The Shuberts’ wardrobe 
mistress saw some of my samples, with 
ie result that I supplied the underwear 
for two of their shows. 

That was a very busy year. By day I 
ws a manufacturer and seller to the 
gores, a designer by night and a seller 
the girls and stars after midnight. In 
weve months my “factory” had grown 
that I had twenty girls working for me 
mtwenty machines. I was making about 


twenty thousand dollars a year by then. 

Later a slump in silk prices cost me 
$57,000, but the loss pepped me up and 
I went back to business with more grit 
than ever. My customers are now lim- 
ited to the largest department stores. 

I am happy, though I still work from 
7.30 A. M. until 7 P. M. quite frequently, 
because my work has become so much 
a part of myself that I am lonesome when 
I am away from it. My children are | 
married. Like myself they all married | 
very young. My son is in_ business | 
with me, and my daughters are happy | 
housewives who have no dreams career- | 
wise, but are prepared to earn a living if 
it should ever be necessary. 

Mothers who are left with children to 
take care of frequently make the mistake 
of just picking up any sort of a makeshift 
job in order to pay the rent and the food 
bills. A little planning and discrimina- 
tion and dreaming would make them 
much more successful and happy. When 
people say to me “How young you look!” 
I tell them “I haven’t time to grew old.” 
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She Never Minded Working Overtime 


—continued from page 61 


m this typical example of the omni- 
present tragedy in the bright comedy 
of the London streets, I passed through 
he ornate doorway and appealed to the 
gorgeous personage in livery who stood 
wehind the high desk in the entrance be- 
yond which lay the famous dining-room. 
“Miss Head? No, madam, she hasn’t 
ome in yet. If you’d wait in the lounge 
own-stairs, Madam. Thank you.” 
So I sat in the lounge and asked myself 
tow it was possible, in a few short years, 
lta shy, sensitive, inexperienced girl to 
weome a leading figure in the magazine 
world in Great Britain. 
Suddenly the lady in question—a little 
treathless, more than a little apologetic, 
though there was no need for apology— 
wood before me. A young woman wear- 
ng a wide-brimmed, flower-wreathed hat, 
ada soft loose gray coat over the dainti- 
‘tof summer dresses—a dress of printed 
georgette; a woman with sparkling dark 
“ts and waving dark hair, rosy cheeks, 
‘sunny smile and a singularly sweet, 
gatle and unassuming manner—though 
he might assume so much. She led the 
"Y Up-stairs to the dining-room, and 
wien I asked her to answer a question 
been turning over in my mind— 
‘ question I had never put into words 
iL poh I had had the, privilege 
cquaintance more than fo 
yars—she said: ” 
ia isn’t much to tell you. It’s very 
‘mple, really. Just that I haven’t minded 
. g Overtime. 
ou see, I was only eighteen when 
a I had to earn some money. 
‘© 4 Went through the advertisements in 
“aoe and I found that the edi- 
li ountry Life, our English Country 
a secretary. I applied for 


‘he Position, but I was turned down be- 


YiimM 


cause I was too young and inexperienced. 
So I went home again, very much discour- 
aged.” 





“Three weeks later this same editor 
wrote me that the secretary he had en- 
gaged was unsatisfactory and that I 
might come and try, after all. Three 
weeks after that I had begun to write 
articles for the magazine, and many of 
these were published under my own name. 
But there is nothing remarkable about 
this. You must understand that I was 
an educated person.” 

“Of course,” I could not help interrupt- 
ing with mild sarcasm, “any well-educated 
person of eighteen who becomes private 
secretary to an editor is writing for his 
magazine three weeks later. Did your | 
education, by the way, include a knowl-| 
edge of stenography?” 

“Oh, yes. No girl applying for such a} 
position would dream she could succeed | 
without that. She must be able to offer 
what an editor is likely to need. And he 
needs, among other things, an expert 
stenographer.” 

“So then?” 

“So then I also became sub-editor, un- 
der Lord Alfred Douglas, of the Academy, 
a magazine owned by the same organiza- 
tion that owned Country Life. And in 
odd moments I did quite a little dramatic | 
criticism for one of the big dailies—I went | 
to its dramatic editor and asked him if he 
would let me, and he said he would.” 

“Very kind of him, I’m sure,” I mur- 
mured. “Incidentally, I suppose the criti- 
cisms were good, that you worked pretty 
hard in order to write them on top of 
your other duties as private secretary, 
and contributor, and sub-editor, and so 
on. 

“I have told you I have never minded 
working overtime.” 
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“Oh, yor: haven’t!” I exclaimed, be- 
tween appreciative mouthfuls of chicken. 
“Well 

“Well, Lord Riddell heard of me. I 
can’t imagine why he should have done so, 
but he did. He needed some one to edit 
his monthly, Woman at Home, and his 
weekly, Woman’s Life. So he agreed to 
try me, and he did. I became the young- 


| est editor in England—lI was just twenty- 


Ben Dale received 


$200 for this | 
drawing | 


You might have made it 


Ben Dare is one of the best known commercial | 
artists in New York. You see his work in all the lead- 
ing magazines. You perhaps know many of the ad- 
vertisers who pay him large sums for his drawings. 

Ben Dale always had a natural talent for drawing, 
yet he has not always been the great artist that he is 
today. Time was when he scarcely could draw a 
straight line—when he knew less about the correct 
handling of line and wash and color than you do 
right now. 

But he worked and studied, and “drew and drew” 
as he puts it, until he trained his hand to put down 
on paper the dream pictures that he saw so clearly 
in his mind. 

All of his great vreative ability might have been 
wasted without the right kind of training—without 
hard work. 

If you have a natural talent for drawing, you have a 
priceless gift that is given to but few men and women. By 
- all means take steps to develop it before the years fly by 
and it is too late 

Write today for the new illustrated catalog describing 
the art courses of the International Correspondence Schools. 
You will find the booklet interesting and helpful. It may, 
perhaps, be the means of changing your whole life. 

Box 2971-C, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me your 
new illustrated Art Catalog i am checking the 
subject in which I am most interested 
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|instructions from above. 
lto find out all she could about the railroad 
|service and make suggestions for improv- 


one. I edited both magazines for eight 
years.” 

“Child’s play!” 

“Well, it was hard, but I didn’t mind 
working after hours. So I managed. And 
then you see 6 


WAS much too staggered to see any- 

thing, as she continued: 

“T learned that Mr. McPeak, the gen- 
eral manager of the National Magazine 
Company, publishing Good Housekeeping, 
Nash’s and Pall Mall Magazine, to which 
has since been added the Connoisseur, 
needed a woman to help him with that 
part of the work of special interest to 
women, and that he was prepared to pay 
a very good salary to the right person. I 
went to see him, and he at once offered 
me a contract. I showed this contract to 


ob 


Lord Riddell—he had been go kind 
me that I would on no account have 
him unfairly. He advised me to accept it, 

“So that,” said Miss Head, js the 
way I happened to go to the Nati 
Magazine Company. The rest I think 
you know. About three years ago Mr 
McPeak died suddenly as the result of. 
an operation. Within twenty-four hours 
I had been made general manager of the 
company in his stead. I do not know 
that the organization considered any 
else.” 


UNCHEON was over. Miss § 
suggested that I should go tg 
office with her. It was nearly five o’¢ 
when we reached the pleasant, sunny mag 
and I was beginning to feel that it 
time to call it an editorial day. Bugg 
hostess removed the flower-laden hat 
the gray coat, fluffed up her pretty 
answered the telephone several times, 
open three or four cables and gh 
casually toward a pile of mail. 

“I know you have another engagem 
she said, “so I mustn't keep you, 
send you back to the Mayfair ip 
car. But I'll stay on here for a few 
yet. I never mind working overti 


lc» 


Olive 5 ee Railvoader 


—continued from page 55 


moment of her life the time when she 
looked up at the Painesville, Ohio, bridge 
and knew that her blue-prints had gone 
into its making 

“Structural designing is the most thrill- 
ing work I have ever found,” she insisted. 

I would rather have been the builder of 
the Delaware River bridge than Presi- 
dent of the United States.” 

At this point in the story, Miss Dennis 
had something else to say about women— 
in relation to their jobs. 

“If your sex is a handicap in getting a 
job, it is a tremendous help after you 
get it. A woman who does more than 
passable work stands twice &s good a 
chance of recognition as a man doing the 
same grade of work. 

“The very fact that I was doing ac- 
ceptable work in the drafting department, 
where no other woman had ever worked, 
brought me to the attention of Daniel E 
Willard, president of the company. When 
he conceived the idea of creating the post 


| of service engineer on the staff he thought 
| of me at once.” 


Her job was a hard one at first, be- 
cause there were no precedents and no 
She was simply 


ing it. She had no routine to follow, no 
office to go to, no authority for enforcing 


| her suggestions. 


She tackled the job by taking a three 


| months’ trip without a destination. When 


she reached the end of one railroad line 

she embarked haphazard on another. 

Along the way she made notes of every 

discomfort that she saw. This record she 
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turned in to President Willard, and f 
his office the suggestions were relayed 
the several departments they conce 

“One thing I have been careful to sf 
late,” she said. “That is, I shall a 
report faults of individual workmen 
will never say a certain dining-car @ 
is inefficient, but I may say the recipe 
the lemon pies on some dining cars @ 
be improved. 


HE finger-prints of Olive Dennis 

be seen all through the B. and 
organization. She has been at least p 
responsible for the installation of a 
tem of washing and dyeing upholst™ 
fabrics of coaches to keep them 
fresh; she has named dining-cats 
contributed crack recipes; she has 
ten a number of travel booklets co 
the territory the various trains 
through; she has helped work out the 
by which the B. and O. connects its 
sey terminal with New York by bus 
vice; she has designed a window ve 
tor for day coaches to exclude dust 
strong wind; she has helped plan the 
tumes for the B. and O. cent 
pageant at the Fair of the iron Bm 
this fall and she has made a surveys 
working conditions among the twot 
sand women employees of the road. 

Miss Dennis’ work for the B. 

indicates a new field for women. » 
doing a work that is typically feminms 
looking out for the comfort of enger 
But she is able to do it because sit 
a man’s knowledge of the practical 
gencies of transportation. 


—————_—— 





